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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  part  of  the  Atnerican  Editor,  in  the  present  edition, 

I         has  been  like  that  of  Phocion  as  pruner  ot   the  eloquent 

periods  of  Demosthenes,  —  lopping  off  luxuriance  of  phrase, 

to  increase  the  directness,  and  un-impede  the  engaging  flow 

of  style  of  the  original. 

The  further  effect  has  been  gained,  by  means  of  the  space 
thus  acquired,  of  enlarging  the  intervals  between  the  linea  ; 
of  the  letter  press,  with  salutary  relief  and  advantage^  to\the^ 
reader's  eyes.  -  : ' ,   '-  '/  ' 

Because  of  the  omission  of  all  historical  account -of  Ei\g- 
land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  from  the-1Englis:Ii  e,diti&n;v 
he  has  supplied,  in  condensed  form,  an  obtlige-^^Jescrrptioh 
of  early  civilization  there,  —  and  has  given  the  main  histori- 
cal events,  with  more  minuteness  as  ages  rolled  on,  through 
the  successive  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  conquests,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the    Norman,  Plantagenet,  Lancastrian, 
and  Yorkist  dynasties,  to  the  capture  of  the  sovereignty  by 
)0  the   Tudors  under  Henry  VII.,  which  is  the   end    of   the 
^fH  Mediaeval  Period,  with  which  period  Part  I.  of  this  work  ter- 
^  minates. 

^       The  portions  thus  supplied  are  to  be  found  mainly  between 
iO    pages  325  and  331,  and  between  pages  409  and  440, 
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IV  PREFACE    TO   THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

Whatever  other  modifications  of  the  original  text  have 
been  made  have  chiefly  consisted  of  the  removal  of  some 
partisan  epithets  and  characterizations,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  fairness  and  candor  in  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
as  unadapted  to  the  intelligence  and  fair-mindedness  of  the 
composite  people  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  has  been  thereby  put  in 
accord  with  the  authorities,  of  later  days,  who  are  recog- 
nized as  the  best  for  their  masterly  fundamental  researches 
and  just  interpretation. 
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OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I.     HISTORY:   ITS  SCOPE  AND   CHARACTER. 

1.  History  is  an  account  of  the  doings  of  civilized  man- 
kind, in  their  progress  towards  the  most  valued  History  de- 
and  elevating  of  social  and  political  blessings;  ^"*' 
such  as  a  rational  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  the 
just  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  every  individual 
and  people. 

2.  General  history  deals  rather  with  the  life  of  political 
communities,  or  nations,  than  with  races  of  men  g^^p^  ^f  ^a^- 
who  have  made  little  advance  from  a  primitive  ^^^' 
state.  Its  special  function  is  to  sketch  the  career  and 
describe  the  condition  of  those  great  nations  whose  ideas 
and  institutions,  or  whose  achievements  in  art,  science,  poli- 
tics, literature,  and  war,  were  remarkable  in  their  own  epoch, 
or,  by  influencing  other  nations,  helped  to  make  the  civilized 
world  what  it  is  now. 

3.  God  governs  the  world ;  and,  on  this  view,  the  history  of 
the  world  reveals,  as  on  a  plan,  the  development  1^^^^^^  ^^ 
and  disposal  of  the  workings  of  men  for  good  or  importance 
evil,  according  to  their  own  free  will,  under  the 
merciful  permission  and  rule  of   Him  who  "made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
"Different   nations   seem  destined  by  God  to    achieve  dif- 
ferent missions.     The  Jew  had  the  highest :  to  reveal  to  the 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

world,  holiness.  The  Oriental  stands  as  a  witness  to  the 
reality  of  the  invisible  above  the  visible.  The  Greek  re- 
minded the  world  of  eternal  beauty  ;  and  the  destiny  of  the 
Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon  the  minds  of 
mankind  the  ideas  of  law,  government,  order."*  The  study 
of  history  derives  its  grandeur  and  importance  from  the  fact 
that,  in  human  events,  we  are  really  gazing  on  the  working- 
out  of  the  decrees  or  dispensations,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of 
the  Divine  Author  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  for  the  most  part 
silently  urging  all  things  human  on  to  issues  quite  unper- 
ceived  until  their  full  accomplishment,  but  now  and  again, 
at  the  great  crises  of  the  destinies  of  man,  letting  the  heroes 
of  our  race,  with  manifest  and  startling  energy  and  effect, 
wield  all  their  powers,  and  often  miraculously  preserving  the 
race  against  the  evil  consequences  of  its  own  errors. 

4.  The  eastern  nations  did  not  reach  to  the  height  of  the 
Orowth  of  idea  that  mankind  is,  and  ought  to  be,  free ;  they 
^*****°**  only  knew  of  freedom  for  one  —  the  despot  —  to 
whose  caprices  they  became  victims  and  slaves.  The  Greeks 
became  conscious  of  freedom  as  the  right  of  mankind ;  but 
they,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  knew  only  of  freedom  for  a 
part  of  mankind,  —  their  own  citizens,  —  and  so  had  a  system 
of  slaveholding  bound  up  with  the  free  constitution  which 
those  citizens  enjoyed.  The  western  peoples,  taught  by 
Christianity,  first  became  conscious  that  man^  as  such,  is  free ; 
and  by  slow  degrees  slavery  was  abolished,  and  constitu- 
tional freedom  was  established  in  modern  states,  organized 
in  a  rational  way.  Thus  history  describes  the  growth  among 
mankind  of  this  consciousness  of  freedom  for  the  race.  This 
grand  aim  the  world's  history  has  seen,  at  least  in  part, 
attained  —  the  acquirement  of  freedom  for  the  heaven-born 
spirit  of  man.  On  this  altar  have  been  laid  the  sublime 
sacrifices  of  patriots  and  heroes  ;  to  this  pole-star,  amid  the 
constant  change  of  conditions  and  events,  the  magnet  guid- 
ing the  track  of  this  great,  laboring,  sorrow-laden  bark  of 

1  F.  W.  Robertson. 
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CHARACTER   OF  HISTORY.  3 

humanity  has  been,  on  a  wide  view,  ever  true.  The  springs 
of  action  in  history  are  the  inspirations,  needs,  characters, 
passions,  and  talents  of  men. 

5.  "The  world's  history  is  a  grand  panorama  of  events 
and  changes,  the  sight  of  which  calls  into  play 

all  the  emotions  of  the  soul  of  man:  love  of  sideofhia- 
goodness,  enjoyment  of  beauty,  admiration  of  "^' 
greatness ;  hope  and  fear  for  the  results  of  struggles  in  which 
human  action  and  suffering  are  involved ;  pity  for  the  fallen 
greatness  both  of  men  and  of  empires ;  joy  in  the  issuing  of 
new  life  from  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile  of  nations  that 
have  consumed  themselves  away." 

6.  In  the  studies  of  our  colleges  and  schools,  we  give 
such  predominance  to  the  history  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  while  we  neglect  in  comparison  the  records  of  the 
former  empires  of  Western  Asia,  and  pay  no  heed  at  all  to 
olden  India  and  China,  because  ancient  Greece  Reutive  im- 
and  Rome  have  been  very  largely  —  the  former  SSSSV' 
empires  of  Western  Asia  far  less,  and  olden  India  '»**'*^- 
and  China  scarcely  at  all  —  influential  in  making  modem  civil- 
ization what  it  is.  As  for  the  ancient  eastern  monarchies 
(apart  from  India  and  China),  their  chief  interest  for  us  lies 
in  the  connection  which  they  had  with  Greece. 

7.  A  grand  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  contest 
between  freedom  and  despotism  decided  on  the 

The  Orcein. 

Plain  of  Mar'athon,  where  the  Greeks  overthrew 
the  power  of  Persia,  and  saved  Europe  from  falling  under 
the  rule  of  an  eastern  despot.  Thence  it  was  possible  for 
Europe  to  achieve  true  liberty  and  civilization,  combining  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  private  citizen  with  submission  to 
public  law. 

8.  In  the  Roman  Empire  we  see  almost  the  whole  civilized 
world  ruled  by  one  state,  upon  a  system  adapted  ^   _ 

,  M,     r  1  .  *^       .    The  Romans 

With  consummate  skill  for  the  maintenance  of 

law  and  order  throughout.     When  the  Roman  Empire  per- 
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ished  under  the  might  of  the  barbarians,  aided  by  internal 
corruption  and  decay,  the  vigorous  races  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  rescued  from  heathenism  and  taught  by 
Christianity,  began  a  new  civilization ;  and,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  Empire,  formed,  by  necessarily  slow 
degrees,  new  nations  which  became  the  founders  of  the  state 
systemtof  Modem  Europe. 

9.  The  political  and  social  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 

,     directly  influenced  all  modern  nations  down  to 

Influence  of  *' 

Greece  and  the  present  hour.  At  Athens,  a  citizen  enjoyed 
political  and  social  freedom,  and  in  the  Roman 
system  all  personal  feelings  and  tastes  were  subjected  to 
absolute  law.  All  ancient  history  leads  up,  through  Greece, 
to  Rome  triumphant ;  all  modern  history  comes  down  to 
us  from  pagan  Rome  fallen  and  broken.  This  constitutes 
the  claim  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  study  and 
regard  of  modern  readers.  By  contrast,  for  European  civili- 
zatioii,  the  Chinaman,  a  pedant,  could  teach  nothing ;  the 
Hindoo,  a  dreamer,  has  done  nothing ;  the  Greek,  a  thinker 
and  artist,  developed  and  improved  himself  and  all  around 
him,  and  all  that  came  after  him ;  the  Roman,  a  man,  con- 
quered and  governed  the  world. 

10.  Great  nations  have  arisen  in  valley  plains,  or  the  re- 
„.  gions  traversed  and  watered  by  some  great  river 

History  con-  .  '  .  .   ,      • 

nectedwith     and   its  tributaries,   or  on   a  coast  which  has 

geography. 

afforded  the   means  of  commercial   intercourse 
with  other  nations. 

11.  Thus,  India  and  China  consist  of  valley  plains,  curious 

and  interesting  in  themselves.  Babylonia,  which 
had  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  for  its  rivers, 
was  one  of  the  great  empires  of  old.  Egypt  was  watered 
by  the  Nile.  In  all  these  regions,  agriculture  provided 
plenteous  food  for  man,  and  soon  gave  rise  to  property  in 
land,  the  origin  of  legal  relations,  and  the  basis  of  a 
state. 
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12.  The  chief  seat  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  was 
the  great  Mediterranean  Sea.  "  On  its  shores,"  says  HSgel, 
"  lie  Greece,  a  focus  of  light ;  Syria,  the  centre  of  Judaism 
and  of  Christianity ;  southeast,  not  far  away,  are  The  Mediter. 
Mecca  and  Medi'na,  cradle  of  the  Mussulman  "*»«»«  8«^ 
faith ;  Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  lay  all  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, mighty  heart  of  the  old  world.  Around  this  great, 
uniting  sea,  a  bond  between  the  three  great  continents  of 
the  eastern  half  of  this  our  globe,  all  ancient  history  of 
the  higher  value  gathers." 

13.  We  notice,  further,  that  nations  really  great  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  polity  and  learning,  have  arisen  only  influence  of 
in  the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth.     The  reason  «**"»*«• 

is,  that  there  alone  has  nature  allowed  man  to  devote  his 
time  and  powers  to  self-culture.  In  the  torrid  and  the  frigid 
zones,  the  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature  is  too  fierce  and 
constant  to  allow  men  to  do  more  than  reach  a  certain  point 
of  civilization. 

a.    THE  FAMILIES  AND  RACES  OF  MANKIND. 

14.  Ethnologists  have  divided  mankind  —  the  descendants 
of  Adam  and  Eve  —  into  five  leading  families :  luces  of 
the  Caucasian^  Mongolian  (or  Tartar)^  Negro  (or  ■"•°^^*^- 
Ethiopian)^  Malay ^  and  American;  or,  according  to  color, 
the  whiUy  yellow^  blacky  brown^  and  red  races.  The  epithet 
Caucasian  is  taken  from  the  mountain-range  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  near  to  which  region  the  finest 
physical  specimens  of  man  have  always  been  found.  Mon- 
golian is  derived  from  the  wandering  races  who  inhabit 
the  plateaus  of  Central  Asia.  Negro  is  the  Spanish  word 
for  ^^  blacky  Malay  is  connected  with  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca^  where  some  of  the  race  founded  a  state  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  American  is  applied  to  the  copper- 
colored  race  found  in  that  continent  when  it  was  dis- 
covered. 
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15.  The  Caucasian  race  has  now  spread,  through  coloniza- 
Caucasian  \\OTi^  over  the  whole  world ;  but  its  proper  region 
^^'  is  Europe^  Western  Asia,  and  the  northern  strip  of 
Africa.  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Europe  belong  to  the 
Caucasian  family,  the  other  tenth  consisting  of  the  Turks, 
the  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  and 
the  pagan  tribe  called  Satnoieds  in  the  extreme  northeast  of 
European  Russia.  In  Asia,  the  Caucasians  include  the  Arabs, 
the  Persians,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Hindoos,  In  Africa,  the 
Caucasians  are  spread  over  the  whole  north,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  to  the  farthest 
border  of  Abyssinia.  Probably  in  North  and  South  America 
two-thirds  of  the  people  are  now  Caucasian,  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  the  CauccLsian  colonists  have  almost  extin- 
guished the  native  races. 

16.  The  Mongolian  family  includes  the  Mongols  proper,  or 
Mongolian  the  wandering  and  settled  tribes  between  China 
'**^*  and  Siberia ;  \he  Japanese,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Siam- 
ese, and  other  peoples  in  the  southeast  and  east  of  Asia ;  and 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Siberian  plains.  The  Turks,  Magyars, 
Finns,  Laplanders,  and  Samoeids,  in  Europe,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux in  America,  are  all  Mongolian, 

17.  The  proper  home  of  the  Negro  race  is  Africa,  to  the 
The  other  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  Malay  Xx^^s  inhabit 
""*•  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  include  also  the  people  of  Madagascar,  the 
New-Zealanders,  and  the  dwellers  in  most  of  the  Polynesian 
archipelagoes.  The  American  or  red  variety  of  mankind 
includes  the  native  races  of  North  and  South  America. 

18.  Of  all  these  races  the  only  one  whose  history  is  im- 
Thc  real  his-  portant  for  US  is  the  Caucasian  or  white  race,  to 
toricrace.  which  belonged  the  people  of  those  states  and 
empires  of  old :  the  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Phxnician,  the  Hindoo,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman,     This  race  is  "  historical  "  because  it 
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displays  the  most  highly  civilized  type  of  mankind,  —  that 
type  whose  progress  and  achievements  are  the  true  province 
of  history, 

19.  This  grand  stock  —  the  Caucasian  race  —  has  been 
classified  into  three  main  branches,  —  (i)  the  Divisions  of  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European;  (2)  the  Semitic;  Caucasian  race. 
(3)  the  Hamitic,  The  term  Aryan  is  derived  either  from 
one  ancient  word  implying  that  they  were  ^*' cultivators  of 
the  soil^**  or  from  another  meaning  ^^  worthy^  noble.^^  The 
earliest  known  home  of  the  Aryan  people  was  the  high  table- 
land of  Central  Asia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxar'tes.  The  philologist  Max  Miiller  says  that  "the 
parent-stock  (from  whom  all  the  Aryan  tribes  have  sprung) 
was  a  small  clan  settled  probably  on  the  highest  elevation  of 
Central  Asia,  speaking  a  language  not  yet  Sanskrit,  or  Greek, 
or  German,  but  containing  the  dialectic  roots  of  all.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  the  Germans, 
the  Slavonians,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians  and 
Hindoos,  were  living  together,  separate  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Semitic  race."  The  Semitic  branch  is  so  called  from 
Shemy  son  of  Noah,  described  in  the  Bible  as  ancestor  of 
some  of  the  nations  which  it  includes.  The  Hamitic  branch 
is  named  from  Ham^  the  son  of  Noah,  and  ancestor  of  some 
of  its  peoples. 

20.  The  Aryan  branch  includes  nearly  all  the  present  and 
past   nations   of  Europe,  —  the  Greeks^   Latins^ 

Teutons  or  Germans^  Celts^  and  Slavonians ;  as 

well  as  three  Asiatic  peoples,  —  the  Hindoos y  the  Persians y 

and  the  Afghans. 

21.  The   Semitic  branch  includes,  as  its  chief  Semites, 
historical  representatives,  the  Hebrews^  FhcenicianSy  Assyr- 
ianSy  ArabSy  and  Babylonians. 

22.  The  Hamitic  branch  is  represented  in  his-  Hamites. 
tory  by  one  great  ancient  nation,  —  the  Egyptians. 

2^  A  leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been, 
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and  is  still,  played  by  the  Aryan  nations.  The  only  great 
Hamitic  nation  —  the  Egyptians  —  became  highly  civilized 
at  a  very  early  time,  and  exerted  a  marked  in- 
o«  these  three  flucnce  on  the  civilization  of  succeeding  ages, 
ranc  ea.  ^^^  Semitic  race  is  distinguished  in  the  records 
of  religious  belief,  because  among  them  originated  the  three 
faiths  whose  main  doctrine  is  that  there  is  but  one  God; 


|SjN«uKti  ^r  RXCOi^or^^^B 


namely,  the  Jewish^  the  Christian^  and  the  Mahometan. 
Apart  from  this,  and  with  the  special  exception  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  the  Semitic  nations  have  not  been 
generally  distinguished  for  progress  and  enterprise,  but  have 
mainly  kept  to  their  old  home  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  river  Tigris,  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  Aryans  that  have 
been  the  parents  of  new  nations,  and  that  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  intellectual  development,  as  shown  in  their 
political  freedom,  and  in  their  science,  literature,  and  art 
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24.  The  glory  of  the  Aryan  element  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  ancient  Greek  and  Romany  the  modem  Europeans  and 
Americans^  are  all  of  Aryan  race.  The  Caucasian  presents 
us  with  the  highest  type  among  the  five  families  The  Aiywis 
of  man ;  the  Aryan  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family  ^  w**<»y. 
presents  us  with  the  noblest  pattern  of  that  highest  type. 

25.  At  some  remote  period  the  forefathers  of  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Persians,  and  of  nearly  all  the  European  The  Aiyan 
nations,  were  one  people,  living  on  the  plateau  "^^p*"®**- 
north  and  northwest  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Under 
the  pressure  of  numbers,  and  spurred  on  by  their  own  enter- 
prising nature,  these  Aryan  peoples  for  ages  moved  mainly 
westwards,  from  their  ancestral  seats.  A  portion  went  south- 
wards across  the  Himalayas,  and  peopled  Hindostan,  Persia, 
and  the  intervening  lands ;  the  other  portion,  at  different 
times  and  long  intervals,  came  westwards  into  Europe.  The 
Celts  were  the  first  comers,  and  spread  themselves  over  a 
great  part  of  the  continent ;  as  a  distinct  people  they  are 
now  only  found  inhabiting  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and 
France.  Later  came  the  Itaiic  (Latin)  tribes  who  possessed 
the  peninsula  now  known  as  Italy ;  the  Hetteriic  (or  Grecian) 
tribes,  who  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Greece ;  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  who  replaced  the  Celts  in  Central  Europe,  and  finally 
occupied  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  (Sweden 
and  Norway).  The  last  of  the  Aryans  were  the  Slavonians^ 
now  spread  over  Russia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  the 
Lithuanians^  settled  on  the  Baltic  coast,  partly  in  Prussia, 
partly  in  Russia.  Thus  was  Europe  gradually  overspread  by 
successive  waves  of  Aryan  settlement. 

26.  The  comparison  of  words  in  Sanskrit  (the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Hindoos),  Zend  (the  olden  speech    Evidence  of 
of    Persia),    Greeks    Latin,   English,    and  other    language  as 
tongues,  has  shown  that  all  these  languages  come    ^^^^v  of 
from  a  common  original,  spoken  by  some  race 

yet  unparted  by  migration.     In  these  tongues,  the  names  of 
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common  things  and  persons,  the* words  expressing  simple 
implements  and  actions,  the  words  for  family  relations, 
such  as  father^  sister^  etc.,  the  earlier  numerals,  the  pro- 
nouns, the  very  endings  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  Accident  could  not  have  hit  on  this 
phenomenon ;  and,  since  the  nations  speaking  thus  have  for 
ages  been  parted  from  each  other  by  vast  stretches  of  the 
earth's  surface,  they  could  not  learn  them,  in  historic  times, 
one  from  another.  The  only  possible  reason  is  that  these 
words  and  forms  were  borne  by  the  migratory  Aryan  tribes 
as  part  of  the  possessions  once  shared  by  all  in  their  origi- 
nal home. 

27.  The  study  of  these  Aryan  tongues  has  also  told  what 

prosrress  had  been  made  by  this  race,  before  the 

Aryan  civiliza- f.     ^  .      j   r  ^     ,.  ,u        a  ^    ^ 

tion  before  the  time  amvcd  for  Starting  south  and  west,  to  pos- 
migra  ion.  ^^^^  ^^  western  world.  Whatever  words  are 
alike  in  these  Aryan  tongues  must  be  the  names  of  imple- 
ments, or  institutions,  or  ideas,  used  or  conceived  before  the 
first  wave  of  migration  made  its  way.  We  thys  learn  that, 
at  that  far  distant  time,  the  Aryans  had  houses,  ploughed  the 
earth,  and  ground  their  corn  in  mills.  The  family  life  was 
settled  —  basis  as  it  is  of  all  society  and  law  —  and  had 
risen  far  above  the  savage  state.  The  Aryans  had  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  dogs,  goats,  and  bees  ;  drank  a  beverage  made 
of  honey ;  could  work  in  copper,  silver,  gold ;  fought  with 
the  sword  and  bow;  had  the  beginnings  of  kingly  rule; 
worshipped  either  the  sky  itself,  or  One  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  God  who  rules  there. 

28.  In  these  outlines  of  the  general  history  of  the  world 
Divisions  of  we  shall  givc,  after  a  notice  of  the  comparatively 
this  book.  non-historical  China  and  India,  — I.  The  An- 
dent  Eastern  Nations^  including  (i)  The  Egyptians;  (2) 
the  Chaldmans^  Assyrians^  and  Babylonians ;  (3)  The  Ae- 
brews;  (4)  the  Phoenicians;  (5)  the  Persians,  II.  The 
History  of  Greece,     III.  The   History  of  Rome.     IV.   The 
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History  of  the  Middle  Ages.    V.   The  History  of  Modem 
Europe. 

29.  All  history  is  really  one  unbroken  whole,  but  for  prac- 
tical convenience  it  has  been  divided  into  An-  Periods  of 
dent  History^  ending  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  ^'^^^^^'y- 
dominion  of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  476) ;  Mediceval 
History ^'ixoxti  the  downfall  of  Rome  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Modem  History^  from  that^  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

SUMMARY. 

I.  Families  of  Mankind: — 

- 1.  Caucasian.  3.  Negro  (Ethiopian). 

2.  Mongolian  (Tartar).  4.  Malay. 

5.  American. 

II.  Divisions  of  (Caucasian  Race :  — 


Aryan  (Indo-European) 
Branch 


Semitic  Branch 


'  Hindoos. 
Persians. 
Afghans. 
Greeks. 
Latins. 

Teutons  or  Germans. 
Celts. 
Slavonians. 

Hebrews. 

Phcenicians. 

Assyrians. 

Arabs. 

Chaldaans  and  Babylonians. 


Hamitic  Branch  —  Egyptians. 

III.  Order  of  Aryan  migration  into  Europe :  — 

CeltSy  Laiinsy  Greeks^  Germans  (Teutons),  Slavomans^  Lithuo' 
nians. 

TV,  Divisions  of  History :  — 

(a)  CAina. 
(d)  Japan, 
{c)  India, 

1.  Oriental  Nations,  i.e.,  Egyptians^  Ckaldaans^  Assyrians^ 

Babylonians^  Hebrews^  PhoenicianSy  Medes  and  Persians, 

2.  Greece. 

3.  Rome. 

4.  Middle  Ages. 

5.  Modern  Europe.  ^^ 
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V.  Periods  of  History  :  — 

Ancient  History,  from  early  times  to  fall  of  Western  Roman 

Empire,  a.d.  476. 
MBDiisvAL  History,  from  faU  of  Western  Roman  Empire  to 

middle  of  fifteenth  century. 
Modern  History,  from  middle  of  fifteenth  century  to  present 

time. 

(a)  CHINA. 

X.  China,  one  of  the  oldest  and  strangest  of  nations, — 

as  it  were  self-originated,  unconnected  with  the 

character  of    outer  world,  excluding  change   and   apparently 

chma.  incapable  of  progress, — advanced  to  her  present 

state  at  a  very  early  period. 

The  people  are  Mongolians,*  —  in  the  condition  of  ingen- 
ious and  precocious  children  never  grown  up. 

2.  China  proper  slopes  eastwards,  from  a  mountainous 
Physical  interior,  into  a  vast  level  tract  of  unequalled 
features.  fertility,  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  its 
great  rivers,  the  Yang-tse  ("  Son  of  the  Ocean ")  and  the 
Hoang'ho  ("  Yellow  River^'  from  the  color  of  its  mud).  Its 
temperate  climate  and  rich  soil,  productive  in  cereals, 
favored  the  early  and  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  an  indus- 
trious people  skilled  in  agriculture. 

3.  The  receivable  traditions  of  China  go  back  to  3000 
Historical  years  before  Christ;  and  one  of  their  sacred 
data:  Lao-tse.  books,  the  Shu-king  (treating  of  history  and  of 
the  government  and  laws  of  the  ancient  monarchs),  begins 
with  the  Emperor  Yao,  2357  years  b.c.  The  philosopher 
Lao-tse  (600  B.C.)  is  famous  as  the  founder  of  "  Taou-tse** 
or  "  Worship  of  Reason,**  and  as  the  author  of  the  "  Tao-te- 
king**  or  ** Book  of  Reason  and  Virtue,**  a  kind  of  Deism  in 
theology,  and  Stoicism  in  practical  philosophy. 

^  Recently  some  eminent  sdiolars  have  maintained  that  by  researches  into  the  most 
ancient  writings  of  the  Chinese,  they  have  been  able  to  discover  an  early  communication  or 
connection  between  China  and  Western  Asia,  and  that  the  culture  of  China  must  have 
borrowed  various  elements  from  an  earlier  civilization  in  Babylonia. 
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4.  The  great  philosopher  Confucius  (550  b.c.)  (Kong-fu-tse^ 
i.  c,  "  the  teacher^  Kong**),  of  royal  descent,  in  high 

office  at  court,  which  he  left  to  become  the  founder  ^°^*^'"- 
of  a  philosophical  sect  and  an  earnest  instructor  of  the 
people,  after  his  death  (480  b.c.)  was  worshipped  as  a  god. 

5.  He  taught  that  there  was  but  one  Gk)d  and  one  Em- 
peror, to  whom  all  rulers  of  other  nations  are  as 

vassals.  His  moral  teaching  dwelt  on  reverence  '  ***^  ^^' 
for  ancestors,  the  observance  of  all  usages  and  customs  once 
introduced,  reverence  for  old  age,  strict  discipline  for  children, 
and  inculcated  the  peaceful  virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  jus- 
tice and  humanity  as  duties  of  monarchs.  He  praised  also  the 
delights  of  friendship,  and  taught  the  forgiveness  of  offences. 

6.  He  revised  the  five  Kings  or  sacred  books  of  the  Chi- 
nese, similar,  as  regards  the  estimation  in  which  Chinese 
they  are  held  in  China,  to  the  Mosaic  records  o^  ^^^ 
the  Jews,  and  the  foundation  of  all  Chinese  studies.  Besides 
the  ShU'king,  there  are  the  Y-king,  a  metaphysical  work  ;  the 
Shi-kingy  ancient  poems  ;  the  Li-king,  customs  and  ceremonial 
observances  connected  with  the  emperor  and  the  state  func- 
tionaries ;  and  the  Tshun-tsifiy  a  history  of  China  in  the  time 
of  Confucius. 

7.  In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  length,  was  built  on  the  northern  The  Great 
frontier,  to  defend  it  against  the  inroads  of  the  ^  ' 
Huns ;  who,  however,  broke  through  the  wall  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  b.c.,  and  overran  the  country.  The 
Chinese  emperors  bought  off  the  barbarians  by  a  regular 
tribute  of  money  and  silk. 

8.  The  famous  Mongol  emptror,  JMgAis  Khan  (a.d.  1206 
to  1227),  invaded  China,  took  the  royal  city  of  The  Mongol 
Pekin,  and  annexed  some  of  the  northern  prov-  **y°*"*y- 
inces.  In  a.d.  1260-12 79,  the  Mongol  emperor,  KuVlai 
Khan^  a  grandson  of  Jenghis,  conquered  the  whole  of  China, 
founded  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  China,  and  removed  the 
capital  from  Nankin  to  Pekin. 
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g.  The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  PoiOy  explored 
China  and  ^^^  Strange  eastern  land,  and  lived  seventeen 
Europe.  years  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  about  whom  he 

gives  interesting  information  in  his  trustworthy  book  of  travels. 
The  Portuguese  began  to  trade  with  China  in  1517.  In  1583 
the  Jesuit  missions,  under  Father  Ricci,  converted  multitudes. 

10.  The  Manchoos  (a.d.  1644),  from  the  northeast,  Tartars, 
TheManchoo  invaded  and  conquered  the  country,  and  estab- 
dynasty.  Hshed  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  which  still  reigns 
there,  the  language  of  the  conquerors  being  used  by  the 
government. 

11.  In  recent  times  the  East  India  Company  established  a 
England  and  trade  with  China,  and  in  1793  Lord  Macartney 
China.  ^2^g  iggj^^  ^y  George  III.  as  ambassador,  without 
commercial  result.  In  1816  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  failed 
in  like  manner,  both  commercially  and  diplomatically ;  but 
the  "  opium  war,"  resulting  from  the  prohibition  of  opium  as 
an  import,  secured  the  opening  of  five  ports  to  British  trade 
(1842)  and  the  cession  of  Hong  Kong  to  England.  Like 
commercial  advantages  were  secured  (1844)  to  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  toleration  was  granted  to  Christian- 
ity, with  the  right  to  foreign  ambassadors  to  reside  at  the 
capital  (Pekin). 

12.  The  ordinary  Chinaman  has  no  religion.  Among  the 
Religion  of  upper  classes,  Confucianism  exists,  a  system  of  phi- 
china.  losophy  rather  than  religion.  "  The  religion  of  Fo  *' 
(Buddka),  a  materialism  which  teaches  the  annihilation  of  man, 
mixed  with  gross  idolatry,  has  followers  among  the  lower 
classes ;  and  there  is  a  sect  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Laa-fse. 

13.  A  patriarchal  despotism  is  the  system  of  rule;  the 
state  being  virtually  one  family,  and  the  people  its  children, 

while   the  whole   civil   and   social    polity    is    a 

Government.  .  *         ' 

grotesque  mixture.  The  emperor  directs  the 
whole  government.  Below  the  imperial  princes  there  is  no 
proper  nobility,  official  rank  being  based  entirely  upon  com- 
petitive examinations. 
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14.  The  administration  is  exercised,  under  the  emperor, 
by  the  Mandarins,  of  two  classes,  —  learned  (the  o«d«i«. 
civil  ofi&cers)  and  military.    The  highest  body  is 

the  Council  of  the  Empire,  learned  and  able  men.  There  is 
a  permanent  board  of  Censors,  who  supervise  all  matters  of 
government  and  report  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  the 
mandarins  to  the  emperor.  As  the  well-being  of  the  state 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  monarch,  the  succession  of  a 
slothful  and  unprincipled  ruler  produces  an  all-pervading 
corruption.  Mandates,  even  with  the  highest  officials,  are 
enforced  by  the  use  of  the  stick.  Every  mandarin  can 
inflict  blows  with  the  bamboo,  and  ministers  and  viceroys 
are  punished  in  this  way.  The  system,  in  some  points  excel- 
lent, is  the  product  of  a  prosaic  understanding,  without 
regard  to  sentiment,  honor,  or  free-will. 

15.  The  Chinese  possessed  the  art  of  making  paper  as 
early  as  the  first   century  a.d.  ;    printed    from  ^ 
wooden  blocks,  which  they  still  continue  to  do, 

as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century;  invented  gun- 
powder in  the  third  century,  used  it  in  war  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  used  the  compass  before  the  Europeans,  but 
not  in  navigation. 

16.  They  were  famous  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  porce- 
lain which  has  made  the  name  of  their  country 

a  generic  term  for  all  such  fine   and  beautiful  tur!^"**^ 
earthenware.    Their  robes  of  woven  silk  were  worn  by  the 
luxurious  Roman  ladies  under  the  early  empire,  and  they 
have  been  long  noted  for  their  skill  in  lacquered  ware,  and 
their  delicacy  of  carving  in  ivory,  etc. 

17.  One  of  the  highest  governmental  boards  is  the  Acad- 
emy of   Sciences.     What  they  call  science,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  collection  of  ill-arranged  facts 

and  beliefs,  pursued  without  regard  to  intellectual  ends,  and 
hindered  by  a  clumsy  language.  The  Chinese  tongue  has 
never  attained  to  the  possession  of  an  alphabet,  which  has 
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always  been  the  first  step  towards  the  acquirement  of  a 
rational  instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Each 
Chinese  character  represents  a  word,  and  in  writing  and 
printing  the  characters  are  in  vertical  columns,  to  be  read 
from  top  to  bottom.  China's  want  of  scientific  attainments 
in  astronomy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the 
Chinese  calendars  have  been  made  by  Europeans;  and  ia 
medicine^  by  the  theory  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  alone 
can  tell  the  physician  the  cause  and  locality  of  the  disease. 

i8.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  in  culture,  from  a  country 
Chinese  wmnt  where  four  hundred  millions  of  people  are  treated 
of  progress,  jjj^g  children ;  where  there  is  no  originality  or 
free-will ;  where  no  progress,  save  from  outward  impulse,  is 
possible.  The  outcome  after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand 
years  is,  that  they  still  have  no  convenient  written  language ; 
they  know  not  how  to  use  the  telescope  ;  the  medical  art  is 
a  mere  ignorant  superstition ;  the  artist  cannot  shade  a 
drawing,  and  has  no  notion  of  perspective. 

(b)  JAPAN. 

Japan  comprises  many  islands  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia, 
east  of  Corea,  of  which  the  principal  is  Nippon^  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  containing  eighty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  was  unknown  to  Europeans  before  the  visit  of 
Marco  Polo,  about  1280.  The  Portuguese,  following  the 
track  of  Vasco  di  Gama,  opened  commerce  there  in  1542, 
which  they  continued  for  a  century.  In  1549,  St,  Francis 
Xavier  and  his  fellow  missionaries  effected  remarkable  con- 
versions to  Christianity,  which,  in  less  than  a  century,  num- 
bered hundreds  of  thousands.  The  jealousy  and  hate  of  the 
Rulers  caused  banishments  and  persecutions,  which,  from 
1596,  were  attended  with  massacres,  until,  in  1649,  by  a 
wholesale  destruction,  all  open  practice  of  Christianity  was 
exterminated.  By  this  time  the  Portuguese  commerce  was 
expelled,  and  the  Dutch  were  allowed  a  monopoly  of  the 
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Japanese  trade  for  two  centuries.  In  1854  the  Americans 
effected  commercial  relations  with  Japan,  which  soon  were 
secured  by  treaty.  Subsequently,  by  similar  treaties  with 
European  governments,  general  intercourse  was  established. 
The  Japanese  freely  visit  other  countries  for  purposes  of 
education.  The  inhabitants  are  Mongolian^  resembling  the 
Chinese,  except  that  they  have  an  alphabetical  and  polysyl- 
labic language,  and  are,  intellectually,  more  progressive. 
Their  religion  is  mainly  Buddhism,  and  their  government  a 
despotism  residing  in  the  Mikado  as  emperor,  with  the  Tycoon 
or  Shoguftj  as  his  military  governor. 

{c)  INDIA. 

1.  Indian  civilization,  like  that  of  China,  has  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  culture  of  the  Western 

virorld.  From  the  prosaic  pedantry  of  China,  character  ^f 
however,  we  pass,  in  India,  to  a  region  where 
fancy  and  sensibility  have  held  sway,  though  the  absence  of 
energy,  and  of  true  human  dignity  and  freedom,  has  pre- 
vented the  people  from  exhibiting  historical  progress  of  the 
highest  order.    They  are  a  people  of  dreams,  nor  of  deeds. 

2.  India  has  been  an  object  of  desire  to  other  nations 
from  very  early  times,  as  a  land  teeming  with 

^  Early  history. 

riches  and  marvels ;  the  treasures  of  nature,  such 
as  pearls,  perfumes,  diamonds,  elephants,  gold;  and  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  in  her  sacred  books.  Alexander  the  Great 
was  the  first  European  to  arrive  there  by  land ;  in  modern 
times  the  European  nations  first  made  their  way  to  India  by 
sea  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Hindoos,  one  of 
the  three  Aryan  races  of  Asia,  probably  crossed  the  Indus 
into  the  rich,  alluvial  river-plain  of  the  Ganges,  about  two 
thousand  years  b.c.  They  dispossessed  the  peoples,  proba- 
bly of  Tartar  origin,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Nerbudda, 
and  gradually  penetrated  the  great  southern  peninsula,  the 
Deccan.     The  dark-skinned  aborigines  were  by  no  means 
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exterminated;  and  their  descendants,  the  hill-tribes  and 
others,  still  amount  to  many  millions. 

3.  India  first  came  into  historical  connection  with  Europe 

at  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  327 
data.  B.C.     The   Macedonian   did   not  go  far  beyond 

exan  er.  ^^  Indus,  and,  after  defeating  King  Porus,  re- 
turned by  way  of  the  Indus  and  the  sea  to  Persia. 

4.  Early  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.  Mohammedan  invasions 
The  Moham-  of  India,  through  Afghanistan,  began  ;  and  early 
medana.  -j^  ^.j^^  thirteenth  century  an  Afghan  dynasty  was 
established  at  Delhi,  and  Northern  India  was  subdued. 

5.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mongols  of  the 
Mongols  and  empire  of  Jenghis  Khan  invaded  India,  and  met 
Tartars.  ^^^j^  many  successes  and  defeats.  In  1398  the 
great  Tartar  Tim'ur  or  Tam'erlaney  sacked  Delhi,  and,  after 
overrunning  the  land  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  retired, 
leaving  anarchy  and  misery  behind  him. 

6.  In  1526,  Sultan  Ba'ber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane^ 
The  Mogul      founded  the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.    His  grand- 

.  Empire.  ^^^^  Akbar  (1556  to   1607),  extended  his  power 

over  most*  of  the  peninsula,  being  distinguished  by  his 
justice  and  his  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.  Akbar's 
son,  Jehanghir^  received,  in  1615,  the  English  ambassador, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  despatched  by  James  I.  Jehanghir's  son, 
Shah  Jehan^  displayed  great  architectural  magnificence,  cul- 
minating in  the  exquisite  Mausoleum  Taj  Mahal  (^^  Crown 
of  Empires  ^^^  at  Agra.  About  1658  the  Mah'rattas  had 
begun  to  be  formidable  in  Southern  India,  and  British 
presence  in  India  began  about  this  time. 

7.  In  India  there  was  not  the  Chinese  dead-level  of 
Political  con-  ^^"^^^^X  ^°^  ^^^  below  the  emperors.  With  the 
dition.  despotic  powcr  of  the  ruler  are  found  the  different 

Castes,  established  in  accordance  with  religious 
doctrine,  and  viewed  by  the  people  as  natural  distinctions. 
The  very  ancient  book  of   Hindoo  laws,  the  Institutes  of 
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Men'u^  regulates  these  class-divisions  of  society.  In  later 
times  many  minute  subdivisions  of  caste  have  arisen,  but 
there  were  originally  four  only:  (i)  The  Brahmins^  the 
order  devoted  to  religion  and  philosophy ;  (2)  The  Shatryas^ 
or  military  and  governing  class ;  (3)  The  Vais'yas^  or  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  class;  (4)  The  Su'dras,  or  lower- 
class  traders,  artisans,  and  field-laborers. 

8.  The  rigid,  stereotyped  character  of  these  orders  caused 
the  people  of  India  to  be  spiritual  slaves.     Into  Kffecu  of 
his  caste  a  man  was  bom,  and  bound  to  it  for  **•*•• 

life.  Life  and  energy  were  fettered.  Nature  had  forever 
settled  the  position.  Human  dignity  and  human  feeling  were 
bound  up  in  the  separate  castes ;  the  spirit  of  man  wandered 
into  the  world  of  dreams,  and  moral  or  political  progress 
was  impossible. 

9.  Government  in  India  was  the  most  arbitrary  and  de- 
grading despotism,   unchecked   by  any  rule   of  Indian  dea- 
morality  or  religion  —  a  condition   worse   than   p°**«°»- 
that  of  China  under  the  worst  of  emperors.     The  people  were 
not  equal  to  true  resentment  against  oppression  ;  much  less 
were  they  capable  of  any  manly  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

10.  The   prevailing   religions   of    India  are  Brahminism^ 
Mohammedanism,  and  Buddhism,    More  than  two- 

Religion. 

thirds  of  the  people  hold  the  Brahminical  creed, 

more  than  one-fourth  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest  are 

mainly  Buddhists,  with  a  small  fraction  of  Christians. 

11.  Brahminism  is  a  most  ancient  religion,  and  its  tenets 
are  contained  in  the  sacred  books  called  Vedas^ 

.       ,  .   ,       ,         r*  •     T,-   »      .  .1  r     1         Brahminism. 

of  which  the  Rtg-Veda  is  certainly  one  of  the 
oldest  literary  documents  in  existence.  The  pure  Deism  of 
the  older  form  of  this  religion,  had,  for  its  leading  doctrine, 
that  of  an  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  took 
its  rise.  Then  came  a  belief  in  three  diverse  forms  of  the  same 
universal  deity ;  viz.,  Brahma^  or  the  Creator ;  Vishnu^  or  the 
Preserver ;  and  Siva^  the  Destroyer.     This  was  further  cor* 
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rupted  into  2l  pantheism,  which  sees  a  god  in  everything,  —  in 
sun,  moon,  stars,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  beasts  and  flowers. 
The  ape,  the  parrot,  and  the 
cow  are  held  to  be  incarna- 
tions of  deity,  and  thus  the 
Divine  is  degraded  to  a  vulgar 
and  senseless  conception. 

12.  In  its  higher  develop- 
ment, Brahminism  holds  that 
the  human  soul  is  of  the  same 
The  phiio-       nature  with  the  su- 

Bophic  creed.     ^^^^^  y^^j^^g^  ^^^ 

that  its  destiny  is  to  be  re- 
united with  him.  This  led  to 
the  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis, or  transmigration  of  souls, 
which  IS  necessary  to  purify  ? 

the  human  soul  for  union  with  the  divine.  Man's  soul  in 
this  world  is  regarded  as  united  to  the  body  in  a  state  of 
trial,  which  needs  prayer,  penance,  sacrifice,  and  purification. 
If  these  are  neglected,  then  his  soul,  after  death,  is  joined  to 
the  body  of  some  lower  animal,  and  begins  a  fresh  course  of 
probation. 

13.  In  popular  practice,  the  grossest  idolatry  and  super- 
The  popular  stition,  with  a  cowardly  and  selfish  disregard  of 
practice.  human  life^  have  largely  prevailed  alongside  of 
the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  educated  class.  Mohammed- 
anism was  introduced  in  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ries.    (See  page  18.) 

14.  Buddhism  arose  about  550  B.C.,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Buddha  Q^the  enlightened  one"),  a  surname  bestowed 

upon  its  founder  Gau'tama,  a  Hindoo  of  high  rank, 
who  taught  it  in  opposition  to  Brahminism.  This 
religion  recognizes  no  supreme  being;  insists  on  practical 
morality ;  teaches  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  regards 
annihilation  as  the  good  man's  reward. 
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15.  The  Sanskrit  tongue  spoken  by  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
but  disused,  save  as  a  literary  language,  for  over  two  thou- 
sand years,  is  the  saMkrit 
source  of  most  of  the  *»»««•• 
numerous  Hindoo  dialects.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  the  high  intel- 
ligence of  the  Aryans  who  peo- 
pled India.  The  name  of  this 
elder  sister  of  the  Greek  and 
other  tongues,  is  derived  from 
santy  "  with,"  and  krita^  "  made," 
meaning  "  carefully  constructed^^ 
or  "  symmetrically  fomudr  It  is 
rich  in  inflectional  fovfns,  very 
flexible,  and  has  a  boundless 
wealth  of  epithets.  The  alpha- 
bet is  a  perfect  instrument  for 
representing  the  sounds  of  the 
language.  A  vast  religious,  poet- 
ical, philosophical,  and  scientific 
literature  is  written  in  Sanskrit. 

16.  The  Hindoos,  at  Alexander's  invasion,  had  reached  a 
high  point  of  development.     They  were  good  ,  .j^^ 
astronomers  and  mathematicians ;  had  great  skill 

in  logic  and  philosophy;  manufactured  silk  and  cotton  in 
beautiful  forms,  and  worked  rich  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver. 

17.  The  chief  artistic  works  of  India  have  been  archi- 
tectural. Many  splendid  buildings  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  displaying  a  variety  of  styles  in 
which  the  pyramidal  form,  and  a  profusion  of  sculptured 
ornamentation,  are  marked  features.  The  rock  temples  of 
Ello'ra  in  the  Deccan,  near  Aurungabad,  and  of  Elephanta, 
a  small  island  near  Bombay,  somewhat  different,  are  also 
stupendous  and  magnificent  works,  having  massive  pillars, 
and  very  rich  and  elaborate  carving. 
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i8.  The  Phoenicians  were  probably  the  first  of  the  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  enter  into  commercial 
relations  with  India,  trading  by  sea  and  land.  In 
later  times  some  of  the  products  of  India  were  also  known 
to  the  Greeks ;  while  among  the  Romans  they  were  not  un- 
common, and  fetched  very  high  prices.  The  intercourse  of 
the  modern  nations  with  Indii  originated  with  the  Portu- 
guese (1506-15 1 1),  followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  English, 
as  will  appear  later  on. 


ROCK  TEMPLE  OF  ELLORA. 


The  Hindoo 
mind. 


19.  It  is  significant  that  their  literature  possesses  no  his- 
torical works.  The  Hindoos  have  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  occurrences  and  their  causes,  and  no 
satisfaction  with  them  to  induce  them  to  record  facts  as  they 
occurred.  They  exhibit  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  sensitive 
and  imaginative  temperament  turns  all  outside  reality  into  a 
feverish  dream,  and  so,  with  all  their  intelligence  and  taste, 
they  have  had  slight  influence  upon  the  progress  of  nations. 
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SECTION  I. 
THE  ANCIENT  ORIENTAL  MONARCHIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

1.  The  old  Eastern  monarchies,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Hamitic  Egypt,  all  arose  in  Asia.  Mongolian  Historical 
China  and  Aryan  India  have  been  already  dealt  ^■**' 
with.  The  truly  historical  nations  of  olden  Asia  are  the 
Assyrians  {Semitic),  Babylonians  {Semitic),  Hebrews  {Semitic)^ 
Fhoenicians  {Semitic),  and  Persians  {Aryan).  All  these  had 
their  career  in  Southwestern  Asia.  This  great  area  of  early 
history  may  be  divided  into  three  regions  :  (i)  That  west  of 
the  Euphrates;  (2)  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris ;  (3)  the  region  from  the  Zagros  Mountains  (east  of 
the  Tigris)  to  the  Indus. 

2.  West  of  the  Euphrates  we  have  (a)  Xht  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor,  containing  the  important  Lydian  nation, 

Pint  rcfifioiL 

and  many  Greek  colonies  connected  with  the 
later  Oriental  history ;  {b)  Syria,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  —  Syria 
proper ;  Phoenicia,  or  the  strip  of  coast  between  Mount  Leba- 
non and  the  sea ;  and  Palestine,  south  of  Phoenicia ;  {c) 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  extending  southeastward,  and  hav- 
ing little  to  do  with  ancient  history. 

3.  In  the  basins  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  were 
several  distinct  territories :  (cl)  Armenia,  or  the 

,  \    .     -a,.  ,     ,       Sccondrcgion. 

mountamous  region  between  Asia  Mmor  and  the 

Caspian  Sea;  {b)  Assyria  proper,  between  the  Tigris   and 

the  Zagros  Mountains ;  {c)  Babylonia,  the  great,  alluvial  plain 
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between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  extending  westwards  to  the  Syrian  Desert ;  (</)  Chaldcsa 
(in  the  narrower  sense,  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  Em- 
pire), west  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  (<?)  Mesopotamia,  between  the  middle  courses  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates ;  (/)  Susia'na,  east  of  the  Tigris, 

I  and  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

^  4.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  arose 
Nations  in  the  three  great  monarchies  of  Chaldaa,  Assyria, 
second  region.  ^^^  Babylonia,  afterwards  absorbed,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  by  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia,  extending 
almost  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  wiEgean,  Eux- 
ine,  and  Caspian  Seas,  when  it  had  reached  the  summit  of 
its  power. 

5.  East  of  the  Zagros  Mountains  lay  Media  and  Persia 
^^.  .  proper,  —  Media,  northeastward,  towards  the  Cas- 

Third  reffion. 

pian  Sea ;  and  Persia,  on  the  tableland  south- 
wards, stretching  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

6.  The  connection  between  the  geographical  position  and 
civiiixationandt^^  historical  importance  of  nations,  evident  in 
geography.  ^^  peopling  of  the  alluvial  plains  in  the  basins 
of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  with  vast 
nationalities,  is  again  exemplified  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which 
have  ever  been  famous  for  their  wonderful  productive  power. 

7.  Only  in  such  regions,  where  a  rich  soil  produces  plen- 
Rise  of  teous  food,  is  it  possible  for  great  communities  to 
nations.  gather,  and  give  rise  to  extensive  commerce  by 
sea  and  land,  and  settle  down  into  a  polity  or  state.  Thus, 
while  in  pastoral  lands,  the  people  had  to  wander  with  their 
flocks  to  find  fresh  grass,  the  agriculturists  staid  to  reap 
where  they  had  sown  the  seed,  and  became  the  forefathers 
of  mighty  nations,  the  founders  of  great  empires. 

8.  On  such  a  soil,  in  Egypt  and  in  Southwestern  Asia,  the 
true  history  of  the  civilized  worM  b^n^ins,  with  those  nations 
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:  had  historic  records  of  their  own,  that   rose  to  a  highly 
aized  condition ;  and,  more  than  all,  that  brought  their 
Iture  to  bear  on  nations  whom  they  conquered, 
who  subjugated  them.      So   we  turn  our  gaze  ofhwSSric 

1  e  t  »  i>i*  nations* 

.greet  the  rising  sun  of  history,  disclosing  to 

view  two  grand  developments  of  human  culture, — 
^/  and  Ckaldcea;  and,  first  of  these,  we  deal  with  hoary 
pt,  gift  to  mankind  of  the  bounteous,  overflowing  Nile. 


CHAPTER   11. 


EGYPT. 


I.  HISTORICAL  OUTLINE. 

1.  The  people  of  olden  Egypt  are  the  earliest  nation  of 
fcose  government  and  political  institutions  we 

,        X  1     r  1        Antiquity  of 

Dssess   any  certam   record.     Long  before   the    the  Egyptian 
Ihosen  people,  the  Hebrews,  came  into  posses- 
ion of  their  promised  land, 
[Canaan,   Egypt   had   kings, 

|>riests,  cities,  armies ;  laws, 
itual,  learning;  arts  and 
ciences  and  books.  Egypt 
beyond  all  other  lands, 
[le  land  of  ruins,  surpassing 

lall  in  gigantic   and  stately 

'monumental    remains,    the 

k  result  of    immense    human 

I  'abor. 

2.  In  these  great  memorials 
]  Df  Egypt  we  have  the  expression  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
f  ole  —  a  half-fettered  spirit,  whose  favorite  symbol  was  the 
.  Sphinx  —  a  half-brute,  half-human  form.     This  human  head 


EGYPTIAN   SPHINX. 
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looking  out  from  the  brute  typifies  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  man  —  the  human  spirit  —  beginning  to  emerge  from 
The  Egyptian  the  natural,  striving  to  get  loose  and  to  look 
character.  freely  around,  but  still  restrained  by  the  debased 
original  state  of  existence.  The  edifices  of  the  strange  peo- 
ple who  dwelt  of  old  in  this  land  of  wonders  are,  as  it  were, 
half  under  and  half  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  king- 
dom of  life  seems  ever  in  contact  with  the  silent  realm  of 
death. 

3.  Egypt  is  a  land  that  has  been  created  out  of  the  desert 

by  the  mighty  Nile,  Flowing  from  the  mountains 
ograph^r  and  of  Abyssinia  in  its  eastern  branch,  the  Blue  Nile^ 
pro  uc  ons.  .^  unites  at  Khartoom,  in  Nubia,  with  the  western 
and  longer  branch,  or  White  Nile^  which  is  now  known  to 
issue  from  the  great  equatorial  lake,  Victoria  Nyanza.  The 
river  then  flows  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  pro- 
vides a  rich  soil  by  the  yearly  overflow,  caused  by  the  great 
rainfalls  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  Egypt  is  thus  com- 
posed of  a  highly  fertile  strip  of  territory,  enclosed  by  hills 
and  sandy  wastes  on  each  side.  The  Delta  of  the  Nile  was 
.  ever  noted  for  its  rich  soil  and  teeming  population ;  the 
water  of  the  river  was  always  famous  for  its  wholesomeness 
and  pleasant  taste. 

4.  The  chief  mineral  productions  of  Egypt  were  the  beau- 

tiful granite  of  Philae,  El-e-phan-ti-ne,  and  Sy-e'-ne, 
whose  quarries  furnished  the  huge  masses  used 
for  obelisks  and  statues ;  the  whitish  or  grayish  sandstone  of 
the  hills  north  of  Syene,  which  supplied  the  masonry  for  the 
temples ;  and  the  limestone  of  the  hills  northwards  again  to 
the  Delta,  which  furnished  the  material  for  the  Pyramids. 

5.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  remarkably  dry,  and  to  this  is 

due  the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  of  the 
monumental  remains,  which  display  a  sharpness 
of  outline  in  the  stone,  and  a  freshness  of  color  in  the  paint- 
ing, that  are  like  the  work  of  yesterday. 
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6.  The  Vegetable  products  of  Eg}^pt,  in  their  great  abun- 
dance, were  varied   beyond  all  example  in  the  vcgeubie 
ancient  world.     The  olive  and  pomegranate,  the   products, 
orange  and  the  vine,  the  citron,  the  date-palm,  and  the  fig, 
all  yielded  their  delicious  produce  for  the 

use  of  man.  The  gardens  teemed  with 
the  choicest  vegetables.  Rice  and  a 
species  of  millet  called  doora  grew  in 
great  crops.  The  fir,  the  cypress,  and 
the  cedar  furnished  valuable  timber. 
The  papyrus  of  the  marshes  gave  the 
material  for  writing,  which  we  call,  in  a 
different  substance,  "  paper."  The  same 
plant  furnished  sailcloth,  cordage,  baskets. 
Cotton  and  flax  gave  raw  material  for  man- 
ufacturing skill.  Medical  science  went  to 
Egypt' for  its  drugs ;  and  in  her  later  days  Egyptian  papyrus. 
Rome  was  largely  fed  by  Egypt's  corn.       ^  W^-^ «»  tquorum.) 

7.  To  the  abundant  food  was  due  the  plenteous  popula- 
tion, and  the  mighty  architectural  works  raised  by  peopic  and 
the  toilsome  efforts  of  cheap  and  well-fed  labor,  •n*™**^ 
The  country  abounded,  too,  in  animals  and  birds  of  every 
useful  variety.  Egypt  was  famous  for  the  horse,  as  used  in 
war  in  early  times ;  the  scarabceus,  or  sacred  beetle,  is  known 
to  all  from  its  sculptured  semblance  on  the  monuments ;  and 
the  white  ibis,  among  birds,  migrating  into  Egypt  along  with 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  the  rising  river  gave  their  bountiful  subsistence. 

8.  Rain    scarcely   ever  falls    in   Lower   Egypt  (the   part 
nearer  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea) ;  and  the  inun- 

i.    ,       XT.1     1        .  ,     .      *  .  ThcNUc. 

dation  of  the  Nile  begms  early  in  August,  turning 
the  valley  of  the  river  into  a  shallow  inland  sea,  and  has  sub- 
sided by  the  end  of  October.     Hence  we  understand  what 
the  people  of  Egypt  mean  by  "  a  good  "  or  "  a  bad  "  Nile ;  i.e., 
a  sufficient  or  an  inadequate  rise  of  the  great  fertilizing  river. 
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9.  Until  the  present  century,  what  we  knew  about  ancient 

Egypt  was  mainly  got  from  Heroitotus^  the  Greek 
infonnation  historian,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  about  the  mid- 
•  «  gyp  ^1^  ^£  ^j^^  ^£^j^  century  B.C.,  and  made  careful 
inquiries  of  the  people  and  the  priests ;  from  Manetho^  an 
Egyptian  priest  about  300  B.C.,  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  (lost) 
work  on  the  history  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  lists  of  dynasties 
of  kings  have  been  preserved  by  other  writers;  and  from 
Diodo'rus  Si<!ulus^  who  wrote  (in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus)  a  universal  history,  of  which  the  portion  about 
Egypt  remains  entire. 

10.  During  the  present  century  our  knowledge  of  the  his- 
Themonu-  ^^^  °^  ^^  **  land  of  pyramids  and  priests"  has 
mcnta.  ^gg^  greatly  increased  by  the  deciphering  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  monuments,  and  by  extended  observa- 
tion of  the  countless  sculptures  in  which  the  olden  Egyp- 
tians have  recorded  their  ways  of  life,  their  arts,  arms, 
sciences,  ritual,  and  faith.  In  carving  or  in  painting, 
the  obelisks,  the  temple  walls,  and  temple  columns,  the 
inner  walls  of  tombs,  the  coffins  of  the  dead,  artistic 
objects,  —  all  are  covered  with  the  strange  characters  known 
as  hieroglyphics, 

11.  This  word,  of  Greek  extraction,  means  ^^  sacred  carv^ 
.    ..,      i^S^^^  given  to  the  sculptures  in  the  supposition 

Hieroglyphics.     ,  ,,  ,      ,  ^  ^       ,.    .  . 

that  all  such  characters  were  of  religious  import, 
and  known  only  to  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  characters  had  been  lost  for  hundreds  of  3'ears, 
and  the  word  ^*^ hieroglyphics^^  had  long  become  proverbial 
for  mysteries  and  undecipherable  puzzles,  when  a  keen- 
eyed  Frenchman  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars  the  clew 
to  their  translation. 

12.  An   artillery  officer  of    Napoleon*s   army  in   Egypt, 

named  BoucharL   discovered    near    Rosetta.   in 

Discovery  of  ,  ,  ,   ,         ^  i  ^      .  i 

the  Rosette    1 799,  an  oblong  slab  of  stone   engraved  with 
three  inscriptions,  one  under  the  other.    The 
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upper  one  (half  of  which  was  broken  off)  was  in  hiero- 
glyphics, the  lowest  one  was  in  Greek,  and  the  middle  one  was 
stated  in  the  Greek  to  be  in  enchorial  characters  (i.e.,  char- 
acters of  the  country,  Gr.  chora^  country),  otherwise  called 
demotic  ox  popular  (from  the  Greek,  demos,  the  people).  The 
victories  of  the  British  in  Egypt  put  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  possession  of  this  celebrated  relic,  which  George 
III.  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

13.  The   Greek  inscription   told  scholars  that   all   three 
inscriptions  expressed  a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  itainBcrip- 
priests,  sitting  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  honor  of   **°°"* 
King  Ptolemy  V,  {Ptolemy  Eptphanes,  205-181  B.C.). 

14.  To  two  men  the  world  was  chiefly  indebted  (18 10)  for 
the  deciphering  of  the  two  forms  of   Egyptian  xhc  deci- 
writing  on  the  Rosetta  stone.     These  were  Dr,  p*>«"°«- 
JTiomas  Young,  foreign  secretary  to  the  British  Royal  Society 

(PTOLBMY  BTBRNAL  BBLOVBD  OP  PHTAH)     OF  BGYPT  KING  OF       STATUS         RAISING 

(died  1829)  ;  and  the  great  French  Orientalist,  y^««  Francois 
Champollion  (died  1832).  By  careful  study  and  comparison, 
a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  olden  history  and 
civilization  of  Egypt. 

15.  Hieroglyphs  are  representations  on  stone,  wood,  or 
papyrus,  of  objects  or  parts  of  objects,  including 
heavenly  bodies,  human  beings  in  various  atti-  ics. 
tudes,  parts  of  the  human  body,  quadrupeds  and  parts  of 
quadrupeds,  birds  and  parts  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc., 
geometric  and  fantastic  forms,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a 
thousand  different  symbols. 

16.  More  than  six  hundred  are  ideographic  (idea-writing) ; 
i.e.,  the  engraved  or  painted  figure,  either  directly  or  meta- 
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phorically,  conveys  an  idea  which  we  express  by  a  word 
Ideographic  Composed  of  alphabetic  signs.  Thus,  directly^ 
hieroglyphics,  ^j^g  figure  of  a  man  means  ''man;''  metaphori- 
cally the  same  figure  means  ''power J' 

17.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  hieroglyphs  are 
Phonetic  hie-  phonetic  (sound-conveying)  \  i.e.,  represent  words 
rogiyphica.  (which  are  nothing  but  sound  with  a  meaning 
attached  thereto)  of  which  the  first  letter  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  alphabetic  sign,  and  thus  phonetic  hieroglyphs 
answer  the  same  end  as  our  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
For  example :  in  ideographic  writings  a  bird,  a  mason,  a 
nest,  mean  ''birds  build  nests;'*  in  phonetic  hieroglyphic 
the  figures  of  a  ^ull,  /mp,  rope,  door^  and  jhip  would  give 
the  word  " birds ^'  and  the  words  " build '^  and  "nests'* 
would  be  expressed  in  the  same  roundabout  and  clumsy 
fashion.  The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions  on 
monuments  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  both  ideo- 
graphic and  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  along  with  certain  mixed 
signs,  or  phonetic  followed  by  ideographic,  occur  in  the 
same  inscriptions. 

18.  The  first  king  of  Egypt,  Menes,  whose  date  is 
Early  history  nearly  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is 
of  Egypt.  g^j^j  ^Q  h.2ive,  founded  _the  city  of  Memphis^ 
near  the  site  of  the  modern  Cairo,  which  became  the 
capital  of  Eg}'pt;  Thebes^  in  Upper  (or  Southern)  Egypt, 
afterwards  taking  this  position.  The  patriarch  Abraham 
visited  Egypt  in  the  twenty-first  century  B.C.,  and  this 
is  the  first  certain  foreign  event  we  have  in  the  country's 
history. 

19.  The  first  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were 
Earliest  peo-  Caucasians  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  probably  Egyp- 
P^**  tian  civilization  began  in  Lower  Egypt,  into 
which  the  first  colonists  passed  out  of   Asia. 

20.  The  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Gizeh,  near 
Cairo,  is  ascribed  to  a  king  named  Cheops  (ke'ops)  by  Herodo- 
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tus,  Otherwise  called  Suph'is  or  Shufu,  according  to  the  hie- 
roglyphic royal  name  found  inside  the  structure.  ^^ 
He  is  believed  to  have  reigned  about  the  middle 
of  the  twenty-fifth  century  b.c.  Cheops  was  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  monarch  ia  the  fourth  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho,  which  ruled  at  Memphis.  The  third  king 
in  this  list,  Cephren  (sef'ren  or  kef'ren),  also  founded  a 
pyramid,  as  did  the  fourth,  Men'keres  or 
Mycerinus,  a  sovereign  beloved  and 
praised  in  poetry  for  his  goodness.  His 
mummified  remains  are  in  the  British 
Museum.      In  the  sixth  dynasty  was  a 

.  ,  .  .     J    r  1-  i_  ^  81CNBT   RING   OF 

female  sovereign  noted  for  her  beauty,  cheops. 

named  Nito'cris,  who  built  a  pyramid  and 
reigned  at  Memphis.     The  monarchy  appears  to  have  been 
for  some  time  divided,  the  chief   power  being  held  by  the 
kings  ruling  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

21.  About  2050  B.C.  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd-kings^  said  to 
be  of  Arabian  race,  conquered  Lower  Egypt,  and  shepherd- 
then  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  ruling  the   ^^^^' 
whole  land  from  about  1900  to  1500  b.c.     Probably  to  this 
period  the  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  belongs. 

22.  King  Ameno'phis  expelled  the   shepherd-kings,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Ethiopians  from  the  south,  and 

OfAnd  ag»  of 

then  came  the  great  period  of  Egyptian  history,   Egypt's  hi*. 
1500  to  1200  B.C.     During  this  time,  Egypt  was  a      ^' 
great  empire  ;  Thebes^  its  capital. 

23.  The  greatest  monarch  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any,  age 
of  Egypt's  history  -wsls  Ramses  the  Great  (cslled 

by  the  Greeks,  Sesos'tris),  To  him  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  monuments  and  pictures  which  rep- 
resent triumphal  processions  and  captives.  Ramses  the 
Great  reigned  for  nearly  -seventy  years  in  the  fourteenth 
century  B.C.  Among  his  many  monuments  two  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  the  Memnonium  or  palace-temple  at  Thebes,  and 
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the  great  rock-cut  temple  of  Aboosimbel  in  Nubia.  These 
architectural  works  possess  an  interest  more  historical  than 
that  of  the  pyramids.     Their  sculptures  and  inscriptions  tell 

us  the  chief  events  of 


MBOi  TERRA/i^j^^ 


his  reign,  and  even  sug- 
gest some  idea  of  his 
personality,  a  face  of 
partly  Semitic  type,  in- 
dicating a  strong  but 
gentle  character  of  un- 
usual cultivation  for  the 
times.  He  is  said  to 
have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
carried  his  arms  beyond 
the  Euphrates  east- 
wards, and  among  the 
Thracians  in  Southeast 
Europe.  The  monu- 
mental sculptures  and 
paintings  tell  us  of  war- 
galleys  of  Egypt  in  the 
Indian  seas,  and  of 
Ethiopian  tribute  paid 
in  ebony  and  ivory  and 
gold,  in  apes  and  birds 
of  prey,  and  even  in 
giraffes  from  inner  Af- 
rica. Other  sculptures 
display  the  Egyptians 
fighting  with  success  against  Asiatic  foes.  To  this  monarch 
was  due  a  vast  system  of  irrigation  by  canals,  dug  through 
the  whole  of  Egypt  for  conveying  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
to  every  part. 

24.  The  next  sovereign  of  note  was  Shi'shak^  who,  in  the 
year  970  B.C.,  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem.     The  empire 


EGYPT. 


att)\6  time  of 

Persian  CoNQUEsf^ 
Cambyses. 
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continued  to  decline,  and   was  entirely  reduced  by   Esar- 

haddon    and    Assurbanipal,  and  became   for  a 

time  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  the 

early   part   of    the    reign   of    king    Psammetichus    (671   to 

617  B.C.). 

25.  We  now  find  Egypt  in  connection,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history,  with  foreign  countries,  otherwise  than   paammeti. 
as  conquering  or  conquered.     Psammetichus  had  ^^^ 

in  his  pay  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  sought  to 
introduce  the  Greek  language  among  his  subjects.  In 
jealousy  at  this,  the  great  military  caste  of  Egypt  emigrated 
into  Ethiopia,  and  left  the  king  dependent  on  his  foreign 
troops,  with  whom  he  warred  in  Syria  and  Phcenicia. 
Egyptian  policy  at  this  time,  and  in  succeeding  reigns, 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  the  securing  for  Egypt  of  the  routes  and  commercial 
centres  for  the  trade,  by  the  Red  Sea,  between  Europe 
and  Asia. 

26.  Necho  (ne'ko),  son  of  Psammetichus  (617  to  601  b.c.), 
was  an  enterprising  prince,  who  built  fleets   on 

the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  strove 
to  join  the  Nile,  by  a  canal,  with  the  Red  Sea.  Africa  was 
circumnavigated  by  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  sailed 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  passed  round  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  He  was  the  king  who 
defeated  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  sustaining  afterwards  defeat 
from  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon. 

27.  In    594    B.C.,   came   Apries   the   Pharaoh- Hqphra  of 
Scripture,  who  conquered  Sidon,  and  was  an  ally   q  .     ,. 

of  Zedekiah,  King  of  Judah,  against  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. After  being  repulsed  with  severe  loss  in  an  attack 
on  the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  west  of  Egypt,  Apries  was 
dethroned  by  Ama'sis,  who  reigned  from  570  to  526  B.C. 
His  prosperous  rule  was  marked  by  a  closer  intercourse 
with  the  Greeks. 
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28.  Psammen'ituSy  son  of  Amasis,  inherited  a  quarrel  of 
his  father  with  Camby'ses,  King  of  Persia,  who 

quered  1 
Persia. 


qjSSd  by       invadcd  and  conquered  Egypt  in  525  B.C.      For 


nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  the  history  of 
Egypt  is  marked,  disastrously,  by  constant  struggles  between 
the  people  and  their  Persian  con- 
querors, and,  in  a  more  favorable  and 
interesting  way,  by  the  growing  in- 
tercourse between  the  land  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Greeks.  Greek  histo- 
rians and  philosophers  —  Herodotus 
and  Anaxag'oras  and  Plato  —  visited 
the  country,  and  took  back  stores  of 
information   on   its  wonders,  its  cul- 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  ,    •         r    •   i 

ture,  and  Us  faith. 
29.  In  332   B.C.,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Conquest  by     Great;  and  its  new  capital,  the  great  Alexandria, 
Alexander.       destined   to   a  lasting  literary  and   commercial 
renown,  was  founded. 

II.    EGYPTIAN    CIVILIZATION. 

^  I.  At  an  early  period  the  form  of  government  in  Egypt 
became    a   hereditary  monarchv,  of    a   peculiar 

Government.  .       '' 

kind.  The  power  of  the  king  was  restricted  by 
rigid  law  ^and  antique  custom,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
influence  of  the  priestly  class.  In  his  personal  life  he  was 
bound  by  minute  regulations  as  to  diet,  dress,  hours  of  busi- 
ness, of  repose,  and  of  religious  worship,  and  submitted  to 
a  daily  lecture  from  the  sacred  books  as  to  the  duties  of  his 
high  office.  Under  the  king,  governors  of  the  thirty-six 
notnes  or  districts  held  sway,  and  these  high  officials  were 
invested  with  large  powers  over  the  land  and  the  levying  of 
taxes.  The  soil  was  held  by  the  priests,  the  warriors,'  and 
the  king. 
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2.  The   Egyptian   monarchs  appear  to  have   used   their 
authority  well  and  wisely ;  we  rarely  hear  of  in- 
surrection or  rebellion,  and  many  received  divine 

honors  after  death  for  their  beneficence  and  regal  virtues. 
The  common  title  "  Pharaoh  "  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
word  ^^JPhra^^*  the  sun. 

3.  The  body  of  the  people  were  divided  into  castes,  not 
rigidly  separated,  as  in  India.  The  members  of 
the  different  orders  might  intermarry,  and  the 
children  pass  from  one  caste  to  another  by  change  of  the 
hereditary  occupation.  The  castes  were:  (i)  priests;  (2) 
soldiers;  (3)  husbandmen;  (4)  artificers  and  tradesmen;  (5) 
a  miscellaneous  class  of  herdsmen,  fishermen,  and  servants. 
The  priests  and  warriors  ranked  far  above  the  rest  in  dignity 
and  privilege. 

4.  The  hierarchy  in  Egypt  was  the  highest  order  in  power, 
influence,  and  wealth.     To  the  priestly  caste,  how-  ,_ 

PnestB. 

ever,  many  persons  belonged  who  were  not  en- 
gaged in  religious  offices.  They  were  a  landowning  class, 
and  the  solely  learned  class.  In  their  possession  were  all 
the  literature  and  science  of  the  country,  and  all  employ- 
ments dependent,  for  their  practice,  on  that  knowledge. 
The  priesthood  thus  included  the  poets,  historians,  lawyers, 
physicians^  and  the  magicians  who  did  wonders  before 
Moses.  They  paid  no  taxes,  had  large  landed  possessions, 
exercised  immense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  put  no  slight  check  even  on  the  king. 

5.  Egypt  had  an  army  of  over  four  hundred   thousand 
men,  mainly  composed  of  a  militia  supported  by  soidiera  or 

a  fixed  portion  of  land  (six  acres  per  man),  free  w""°"* 
from  all  taxation.  The  chariots  and  horses  were  famous  :  the 
foot-soldiers  were  variously  armed  with  helmet,  spear,  coat 
of  mail,  shield,  battle-axe,  club,  javelin,  and  dagger,,  for 
close  fighting  in  dense  array ;  and  with  bows,  arrows,  and 
slings  for  skirmishing  and  conflict  in  open  order.    The  sol- 
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EGYPTIAN   WAR   CHARIOT. 


dier  was  allowed  to  cultivate  his  own  land  when  he  was 
not  under  arms,  but  he  could  follow  no  other  occupation. 

6.  The  castes  below  the  warriors  and  priests  had  no  politi- 
HustMndmen,  ^^  rights,  and  could  not  hold  land ;  to  wit,  The 
artificew,  etc  hushandmm  who  tilled  the  soil  paid  rent  in  produce 

to  the  king  or  to  the 
priests  who  owned  it ; 
and  the  artisan  class^ 
which  included  ma- 
sons and  the  usual 
tradesmen,  whose  oc- 
cupations are  recorded 
upon  the  monuments. 
The  herdsmen  were  the 
lowest  class,  and  of 
these  the  swineherds 
were  treated  as  out- 
casts, not  permitted  to 
enter  the  temples,  or  to  marry,  except  among  themselves. 

7.  The  land  of  Egypt,  teeming  with  population,  abounded 
in  cities  and  towns.  Of  these  the  greatest  were 
Thebes^  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Memphis^  in  Middle 

Egypt,  whose  site  was  near  the  modern  Cairo. 

8.  Thebes  is  the  No  or  No  Atnmon  of  Scripture,  and  was  at 
the  height  of  its  splendor,  as  capital  of  Egypt, 
about  1500  B.C.     Its  vastness  is  proved   by  the 

existing  remains,  known  (from  the  names  of  modern  villages) 
as  the  ruins  of  Karnak^  Luxor^  etc.  They  consist  of  obelisks, 
sphinxes,  colossal  statues,  temples,  and  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock,  —  mighty  monuments,  with  their  countless  sculptured 
details  and  inscriptions,  themselves  the  historians  of  the 
Egyptian  empire  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  Memphis^  after  the  fall  of  Thebes,  became  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  kept  its  importance  till  the  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses.      It  was   superseded  as  capital  by  Alexandria^  and 


Cities. 


Thebes. 
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finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
The  desert  sands  have  overwhelmed  its  famous   ^^      j^^ 
avenue  of  sphinxes ;  and  the  great  pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  and  the  colossal  Sphinx,  are  the  chief  memorials  of 
the  past  in  its  vicinity. 

lo.  The  chief  feature  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  its  colos- 
sal, massive  grandeur,  from  the  use  of  enormous  ^^j^j^^^^ 
blocks  of  masonry,  and  from  the  vast  extent  of 

yy  the  buildings,  which  produce  in  the 

X    \.    ^L  beholder   an   unequalled   impres- 

X  ^^A        sion  of  sublimity  and  awe.     The 

^^,^  ^^^L       approaches    to    the   palaces   and 

iii— — li^  y^^^^^  temples  were  paved  roads,  lined 
with  obelisks  and  sphinxes ;  and 
the  temples  and  the  palaces  them- 
selves surpassed  in  size,  and  in 
elaborate  ornament  of  sculpture 
and  of  painting)  all  other  works 
of  man. 

II.  Of  about  forty  pyramids 
now  left  standing  in  Middle 
Egypt,    the    most    re- 


DIAGRAM    TO    ILLUSTRATE    THE     ^    '  l' «U1^  ^-^  #.1,^  «.^^««     PyTMIlldl. 

COMPARATIVE  SIZES  OF  ST    markable  are  the  group 

PAUL'S,  BiRs  NiMRouD,  AND    of  ninc  at   Gizch,  near  the  site 

THE  PYRAMIDS.  .  r«,         x^ 

of  ancient  Memphis.  The  Greaf 
Pyramid^  that  of  King  Cheops^  already  referred  to,  covers 
an  area  of  more  than  twelve  acres,  and  exceeds  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  An  outer  casing  of  small 
stones  has  been  removed,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  smooth 
and  sloping  surface,  the  sides  have  now  a  series  of  huge 
steps.  A  narrow  passage,  fifty  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
structure  on  its  north  face,  leads  to  the  sepulchral  chambers, 
of  which  that  called  the  kin^s  chamber  is  lined  with  pol- 
ished red  granite.  The  wooden  coffin  with  the  king's  mummy 
was  long  since  removed  from  the  red  granite  sarcophagus 
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which  held  it.  The  second  large  pyramid,  that  of  King 
Cephretiy  is  somewhat  smaller.  A  third,  of  Mycerinus^  is.  far 
smaller  than  the  other  two. 

12.  The  removal  of  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  from  dis- 
Egyptian  tant  quarrics,  and  their  elevation  to  heights, 
engineering.  y^\{xz\L  have  sorely  puzzled  modern  engineers, 
were  effected,  not  by  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, but  by  the  labor  of  human 
hands  employed  in  any  number  over  any 
length  of  time.  Thousands  of  men  were 
employed  for  months  in  moving  single 
stones. 

13.  Egyptian  sculpture  displays  size,  sim- 
plicity, stiffness,  and  little  of 
what    modem    art    calls    taste 

or  beauty. 

14.  The  Egyptians  did  not  become  true 

artists   of    the    pictorial    class. 

They  used  simple  colors  of  bril- 
liant hue  ;  but  of  light  and  shade  only  little 
was  known  ;  of  perspective,  nothing. 

15.  "  In  Egypt,  life  was  the  thing  sacred. 
Hence  all  that  had  life,' all  that 
produced  and  all  that  ended  life,  was  in  a  way 

divine.  Hence  death,  too,  was  sacred.  The  Egyptian  lived 
in  the  contemplation  of  death.  His  coffin  was  made  in  his 
lifetime;  his  ancestors  were  embalmed.  The  sovereign's 
tomb  was  built  to  last  for,  not  centuries,  but  thousands  of 
years."  * 

16.  The  highest  form  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Egyp- 

tians included  the  idea  that  the  soul  was  immor- 
tal.    Hegel  declares  that  in  the  religion  of  Egypt 

are  united  the  worship  of  Nature,  and  of  the  spirit  which 

underlies  and  animates  Nature. 

*  F.  W.  Itobertwn. 


Sculpture. 


Painting. 


EGYPTIAN  SCULP- 
TURED FIGURE  — 
RAMESES  II. 


Religion. 
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17.  Having  depended  on  the  Nile  and  the  Sun  for  the 
vegetation  needed  for  their  food,  the  people  conceived 
human  forms  for  them,  and  for  the  prolific  itiaaBd 
Earthy  as  deities ;  namely,  Osi^-ris  as  the  Nile  °*"**' 
and  the  Sun^  and  Isis^z.%  the  Earth,  These  were  the  only 
divinities  that  were  worshipped  throughout  Egypt.  In  later 
times  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  divinities  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon. 

18.  Another  god,  Anu'bis^  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  is  repre- 
sented as  an  Egyptian  Hermes. 

19.  Whatever  higher  religious  ideas  may  have  been  held 
by  philosophical  and  learned  priests,  the  worship  worship  of 
of  the  common  people  was  chiefly  a  zoolatry,  or  •'^^°»»^- 
adoration  of  animals.  The  sacred  bull,  called  A*piSy  was 
worshipped  at  Memphis  witli  the  highest  honors.  All  Egypt 
rejoiced  on  his  annual  birthday  festival,  and  there  was  a 
public  mourning  when  he  died.  The  dog,  the  hawk,  the 
white  ibis,  and  the  cat,  were  also  specially  revered.  The 
sparrow-hawk,  with  human  head  and  outspread  wings,  denoted 
the  soul  flying  through  space,  to  animate  a  new  body.  Thus 
we  find  mingled,  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  gross  superstition 
in  the  masses  of  the  people,  along  with  the  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  cultivated  minds. 

20.  In  a  papyrus-book,  discovered  in  the  royal  tombs  of 
Thebes,  called  ihe  Book  of  the  Dead^  we  read  in  Belief  in  a 
pictured  writing  of  a  second  life,  and  of  a  Hall  of  SS* Ust  jJidg. 
Judgment,  where  the  god  Osiris  sits,  provided  °*®°** 
with  a  balance,  a  secretary,  and  forty- two  attendant-judges. 
In  the  balance  the  soul  is  weighed  against  a  statue  of  divine 
justice,  placed  in  the  other  scale,  which  is  guarded  by  the 
good  Anubis,  The  assist  ant- judges  give  separate  decisions, 
after  the  person  on  trial  has  pleaded  his  cause  before  them. 
The  soul  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  Egyptian  heaven  was 
believed  to  be  driven  off  to  some  dark  realm,  to  assume  the 
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form  of  a  beast,  in  accordance  with  a  low  character  and 
sensual  nature.  An  acquitted  soul  joined  the  throng  of  the 
blest. 


fk. 


EGYPTIAN   MUMMY. 


The  lotus- 
plant. 


y   ^ii.  With  the  religion  of  the  people,  as  some  think,  was 
>^  connected  the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies 

of  the  dead. 

22.  As  the  Egyptian  columns  were  formed  by  their  archi- 
tects on  the  model  of  the  palm-tree,  whose 
feathery  crown  of  foliage  was  ever  before  their 

eyes,  or  of  the  full-blown  or  budding 
papyrus,  so  we  find  constantly  in  the 
mural .  decorations  the  figure  of  the 
famous  lotus-plant^  or  lily  of  the  Nile, 
beheld  by  the  Egyptians  with  venera- 
tion, and  used  in  sculpture  and  in 
painting  as  no  mere  ornament,  but  as 
^^  r  I    1  a  religious  symbol.     This  water-lily  of 

^^  I    I    1  Egypt   was   consecrated   to    Isis    and 

Osiris^  and  typified  the  creation  of  the 
world  from  water.  It  also  symbolized 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return  of 
the  sun  in  his  full  power.  The  lotus 
of  Egypt  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  the  fabled  "  lotus-eaters^^  which 
EGYPTIAN  COLUMN  SHOW-  was  probably  the  shrub  called  jujube^ 
ofYh^otuT*"""  growing  still  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Morocco. 

23.  Their  own  monuments  prove  that  they  practised  the 
Arts,  manu-  Same  mechanic  arts,  and  used  the  same  variety 
MciSu&f"**    of  nice  tools,  as  the  moderns.     They  were  adepts 
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at  the  finest  work  in  every  species  of  handicraft.  We  have 
here  ample  proof  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  highly 
ingenious,  artistic,  tasteful,  and  industrious  race. 

24.  The  ladies  of  the  land  adorned  themselves  with  all 
the  varieties  of  jewelry  known  to  the  most  ad-  ^^  Egyptian 
vanced  era,  and  were  possessed  of  such  luxurious  ^^^*^ 
accessories  of  the  toilet  as  the  most  refined  ladies  of  the 
present  day  might  naturally  covet. 

25.  The  ladies  joined  the  gentlemen  at  dinner,  where  all 
guests  sat,   instead   of    reclining  in    the    usual   EgypdM 
Eastern  fashion;  the  wine  was  cooled  in  jars,  <**««»«"• 
and  handed  round 
in  cups  of  bronze, 
or     porcelain,     or 
silver,     while     the 
music      that      was 
played    at    dinner 
came  from  the  lyre, 
tambourine,       and 
harp ;  and  dancing 
and  other  gayeties 
helped,  under  the  Pharaohs,  to  pass  hours  of  idleness  away. 

26.  For  ho'ary  antiquity,  for  the  massive  and  sublime,  for 
the  quaintly  picturesque,  Egypt  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
world,  —  the  region  where  the  Pharaohs  reigned,  where 
Moses  grew  from  birth  to  manhood,  where  Joseph  came  forth 
from  a  dungeon  to  rule  in  wisdom  at  the  king's  right  hand, 
and  whence  the  chosen  people  of  God  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  towards  the  promised  land. 


EGYPTIAN   LYRES. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  CHALDEANS,  ASSYRIANS,  AND  BABYLONIANS. 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

1  I.  Egypt  has  the  earliest  secular  historic  records.  Yet  in 
the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tif^ris  we  find  a 
ChSdjMn  civilization  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  Egypt, 
^  ^'  even  apart  from  the  Scriptural  records  of  the 
land.  In  Chaldsean  history,'  there  b  a  positive  astronomical 
date  going  back  to  the  twenty-third  century  B.C.,  the  date  of 
the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt  being  in  the  twenty-fifth  century. 
The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  however,  takes  us 
back,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  history  of  mankind.  We  there  learn  that  when 
"  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language^  and  of  one  speech,  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the  eastivard,  that  they  found 
a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shi'nar,  and  they  dwelt  there."  The 
narrative  then  goes  on  to  the  building  with  brick  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  dispersion  of  the  peoples  is  found  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylon  as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
land  of  Shinar  is  no  other  than  the  southern  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  Tigris  aftd  Euphrates. 

\J2.  In  1843,  M,  Botta  discovered  at  Khor'sabad,  an  Assyr- 
Sources  of  our  i^n  palace  which  had  been  buried  for  perhaps 
knowledge.  ^^^  thousand  years.  From  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Layard  at  Nimroud  and  at  Koyun'jik,  on  the  Tigris,  oppo- 
site to  Mosul,  came  the  slabs  covered  with  cuneiform  (wedge- 
shaped)  or  arro>^-headed  inscriptions,  the  huge  winged  bulls 
and  lions,  with  human  heads,  bas-reliefs,  figures,  and  orna- 
ments now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  gave  abundant 

'information  as  to  the  state  of  art  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  the  era  when  t^ey  were  made.  The  researches  of 
Rawlinson,  Norris,  Sayce^^'^^iicA  others,  have  resulted  in  the 
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deciphering   of  the   cuneiform   inscriptions,   conveying  the 
history  of  ancient  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 


II.  CHALDAAN  (or  EARLY  BABYLONIAN)  EMPIRE. 

The  two   nations    that,   as    history   tells    us,   earliest 


^    cation  and 
P^"    theHamitic 


rjt.   ine  two  nations    tnat,   as 

reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization  were  the  Early  civiii- 
Egyptians  and  the  Chaldcsans.  On  the 
which  they  played  in  the  civilization  of  the  olden 
world,  Professor  Rawlinson  has  written,  that,  "in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  Egypt  and 
Babylon  (i.e.,  Chaldaea)  led  the  way 
as  the  pioneers  of  mankind  in  the 
various  untrodden  fields  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  science.  Alphabetic  writ- 
ing, astronomy,  history,  chronology, 
architecture,  plastic  art,  sculpture, 
navigation,  agriculture,  textile  indus- 
try, seem  all  of  them  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  these 
two  countries." 

2.  Chaldaan  is  a  word  applied  {a) 
to  the  ^^ Early  Babylonian**  empire; 
(b)  to  a  province  of  the  The  name 
later  Babylonian  Empire ;  Chaid«an. 
(/)  to  a  learned  priestly  caste^  at  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the 
later  Babylonian  Empire.  In  the  last  sense,  the  word  was 
familiar  to  the  Romans.  "  The  Chaldaeans  (at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar)  ...  are  classed  with  the  astrologers  and 
magicians,  had  a  learning  and  language  of  their  own,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  colleges.  Those  who  acquired  their  learning, 
and  were  admitted  into  their  body,  were  called  Chaldceans, 
irrespective  of  their  race,  and  thus  Daniel  became  the  master 
of  the  Chaldaeans.*'  * 

1  Philip  Smith*s  Ancunt  History,  to  which  work  much  of  this  chapter  is  due. 


CHAIJ)J£AN  DIVINER. 
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t/3.  The  Chaldaan  (or  Old  Babylonian)  Empire  was 
LocaUtyof  founded  in  the  South  of  Mesopotamia,  the  allu- 
the  empire.  yj^|  plain,  whose  f amous  fertility  was  created  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  rivers  and  the  marshes  sup- 
plied huge  reeds,  which  were  used  to  make  houses  and  boats. 
The  chief  building  material  was  bricks,  made  from  the  clay 
found  on  the  spot,  and  springs  of  bitumen  furnished  a  strong 
cement. 

1^4.  Here,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  Nitnrod^  the  "  mighty 
hunter,"  of  the  race  of  Ham,  founded  a  kingdom 

Historical  »  o 

data :  the  em-  which  included  the  four  cities.  Babel  (Babylon\ 

pure  loiuided* 

Erech,  Calneh,  and  Accad,  The  "  land  of  Shinar  " 
was  the  name  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  also  in 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  for  Babylonia. 
The  capital  was  Babylon.  As  to  other  cities,  the  ruins  of 
Erechj  of  Calneh,  and  of  Ur,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham, 
have  been  identified. 
5.  The  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea  were  of  the  Semitic  race, 

and  their  language  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrew. 

Pre-Semitic       ^,  .-....-  , 

inhabitants  The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  inform  us  that  there 
*  ^°  *  y^as  here  an  earlier  race,  probably  of  the  Mongo- 
lian family,  known  as  the  Accadians,  who  invented  the  cunei-  > 
form  system.  They  were  absorbed  by  the  Semites,  but  left 
a  most  important  influence  on  the  later  civilization  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

^6.  The  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Babylonia  may  be  set 
Early  hUtory  ^own  at  about  3000  B.C.  In  the  cuneiform  in- 
of  Chaldaea.  scriptions  we  find  an  account  of  a  great  flood, 
strikingly  similar  in  details  to  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  before  2000  B.C.,  the  kings  of 
Elam  invaded  Babylonia,  and  for  a  time  established  them- 
selves as  rulers  over  it  and  Mesopotamia,  and  their  supre- 
macy lasted  several  centuries.  Elam  was  a  mountainous 
country  to  the  eastward  of  Chaldaea,  its  capital  being 
Susa. 
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/  7.  To  this  period  of  Chaldaean  history,  Abraham's  con- 
nection with  the  country  belongs.  It  is  under-  Abr»h«m«iid 
stood  that  in  his  time,  about  2100  B.C.,  Chaldaea  Chedoriaomer. 
contained  a  Semitic  population  professing  a  pure  form  of 
religion,  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  and  Abraham,  who  was 
of  Semitic  race,  was  called  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  pure  faith. 
Chedorla  omer^  King  of  Elam,  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan 
soon  after  Abraham  had  migrated  there,  and,  in  his  retreat 
with  booty,  was  pursued  and  beaten  by  the  patriarch. 
/  8.  The  period  2000-1000  b.c.  was  the  most  flourishing 
Tjeriod  of  the  monarchy,  and  Chaldaea  was  then 

\        ^  .  ; :,  A    .  r^,  ,       Main  ikcta  in 

the  foremost  state  of  Western  Asia.  The  rule  ch«id«e«n 
of  its  princes  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^^' 
Euphrates  and  over  Mesopotamia  and  the  Upper  Tigris. 
The  rise  of  the  powerful  Assyrian  Empire  was  what  brought 
the  downfall  of  Chaldsea,  though  it  was  able  to  maintain  its 
independence  against  this  rival  down  to  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  It  was  not  thoroughly  subdued  till  nearly  two  centuries 
later. 

/Jq,  With  the  Chaldaeans,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  the  art  of 
writing,  at  first  in  the  hieroglyphic  form,  was  j,,  «.  ^ 
early  developed.  The  cuneiform  (or  wedge- 
shaped)  writing  is  a  later  stage  of  the  pictorial,  and  the 
Chaldaeans  may  thus  claim  to  be  one  of  the  nations  that 
invented  alphabetical  writing.  The  contents  of  their  tombs 
prove  that  they  had  much  skill  in  pottery,  and  could  make 
in  various  metals  such  articles  as  bracelets,  earrings,  fish- 
hooks, nails,  bolts,  rings,  and  chains.  "  It  is,  however,  by 
their  cultivation  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  these  sciences  to  the  uses  of  common  life,  that  the 
Chaldaeans  have  left  the  most  permanent  impress  upon  all 
succeeding  ages  .  .  .  All  the  systems  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  down  to  the  present 
time,  are  based  upon  the  system  which  they  invented.  .  .  < 
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Astronomical  science  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  portion  of 
the  learning  handed  down  by  the  Chaldaean  priests  as  an 
hereditary  possession.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  mapped  out  the  Zodiac,  invented  the  names  which  we 
still  use  for  the  seven  days  of  the  week  (based  on  the  idea 
that  each  hour  of  the  day  was  governed  by  a  planet,  and 
each  day  by  the  governor  of  its  first  hour,  and  from  this  one 
the  day  received  its  name),  .  .  .  and  measured  time  by  the 


Vi'spJ^t^ms^m 


■sHif  Bf  *tfSli^^^ 


£HgdlJ^S^^>a^ 


Biat;;^^ss>H<Fm 


BRICK   WITH  CUNEIFORM   WRITING. 


water-clock.  .  .  .  Connected  with  their  astronomy  and  star- 
worship  they  had  an  elaborate  system  of  judicial  astrology."  ^ 
V^o.  There  were  astronomers-royal  in  several  of  the  cities  ; 
the  towers,  such  as  that  of  Babel,  were  probably  both 
Astronomical  temples  and  observatories :  the  clearness  of  the 
observations,  gj^^  ^^^  ^^^  levclncss  of  the  horizon  on  all  sides 
favored  the  study  of  astronomy,  which  was,  moreover,  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  we  find  that  the  Chaldaeans  wor- 
shipped the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  331  B.C.,  there  was  found  in  the  city 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  stars  dating  from  2234  b.c. 


i  Philip  Smith. 
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III.  ASSYRIAN    EMPIRE. 

1.  The  Assyrians  were  a  Semitic  people,  like  the  Chaldceans^ 
Hebrews^  Arabs ^  and  Phxnicians^  and  first  ac-  origin  of 
quired  power  in  Assyria  (Proper),  between  the  «"*?»'«• 
Upper  Tigris  and  the  Zagros  Mountains.  Assyria  was  in  all 
probability  peopled  from  Chaldaea,  as  the  language,  writing, 
and  religion  of  both  peoples 
exhibit  the  closest  relation- 
ship and  agreement.  At  an 
early  period  the  Assyrians 
were  subject,  probably,  to 
the  Chaldaean  monarchy ; 
but  their  warlike  spirit  en- 
abled them  to  become  in- 
dependent, and  to  effect  con- 
quests among  their  neigh- 
bors, gaining  at  last  the 
ascendency  over  Babylonia. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.,  a  king  named  Shalmane'ser  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Calah^  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  to 
have  restored  the  great  temple  at  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh. 

2.  The  early  history  of  the  empire  is  still  very  obscure,  — 
Ni'nus.  and  the  warrior-queen,  Semir'amis^  and 

1  -r^.         o       ,  '/,  .1         ,         Historical 

the  voluptuous  Kmg  Sardanapa  lus,  are  said  to  be  data:  carfy 
but  characters  in  the  legends  of  Greek  writers. 
About  II20  B.C.,  King  Tiglath-Pile'ser  I,  conquered  neighbor- 
ing nations  so  as  to  make  his  dominions  stretch  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Caspian,  and  was  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  earlier  Assyrian  period,  but  was  not  able  to  subdue  the 
Chaldaeans.     After  his  death  comes  a  long  time  of  obscurity. 

3.  To  the  warrior  King  Assur-nasir-pa/  (884  to  859  B.C.)  is 
attributed  many  of  the  great  architectural  works  Assur-nasixw 
which    have    been    lately   discovered.       Under  p*^* 

him  Assyria  became  the  leading  empire  of  the  world. 


ASSYRIAN  WINGED   HUMAN-HEADED 
BULL. 
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4.  His  son,  Shalmaneser  II, ,  was  successful  in  war  against 

the  monarch  of  Babylon,  Benha'dad,  King  of  Da- 

Shalmaneser.  ,  ,  ^  ^'  ,    r..  /  ,  x  , 

Tigiath-Piie-   mascus,  the  rulers  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Jehu, 

8cr. 

King  of  Israel.  In  745  B.C.,  Tiglath-Pileser  II, 
became  King  of  Assyria,  made  himself  master  of  Babylon, 
and  had  great  successes  in  war  against  Syria  and  Armenia, 
extending  the  empire  greatly. 

5.  Sargon  (722-705  B.C.)  was  engaged  in  war  against  Sa- 

maria, which  he  captured,  carrying  the  people  into 

captivity ;  against  King  Sab'ako  of  Egypt,  whom 

he  defeated ;  and  the  revolted  Armenians,  whom  he  thoroughly 


SARGON   IN    HIS   CHARIOT. 


subdued.  He  then  turned  against  Mero'dach-Baradan,  King 
of  Babylonia,  and  drove  him  from  his  throne,  and,  after 
extensive  internal  reforms,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
famous  Sennach'erib, 

6.  This  warlike  monarch  marched  into  Syria  in  701  B.C., 

captured  Zidon  and  As'kelon,  defeated  the  forces 

of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  with  his  Egyptian 

and  Ethiopian  allies,  and  made  Hezekiah  pay  tribute.     In 
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700  B.C.  Sennacherib  marched  into  Arabia,  there  defeated 
Tir'hakah,  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  then  his  army 
perished  before  Libnah,  in  the  South  of  Judah,  by  the  catas- 
trophe recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Sennacherib 
was  engaged,  on  his  return  to  Assyria,  in  crushing. rebellions 
of  the  Babylonians,  constructing  canals  and  aqueducts,  and 
greatly  adding  to  the  size  and  splendor  of  Nineveh. 

7.  In  681  he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  another 
son,  Esar-haddon^  became   king   in  680.     Esar-   ^     ^  ^^ 
haddon  made  successful  expeditions  into  Syria, 

Arabia,  Egypt,  and  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and 
after  the  erection  of  splendid  buildings  at  Ninirud  and  other 
cities,  was  succeeded  in  668  by  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  (the 
origin  of  the  Greek  "  Sardanapalus  "). 

8.  The  Assyrian  Empire  was  at  its  height  of  power  under 
the  kings  Sennacherib^  Esar-haddon^  and  As-sur-  Extent  of  em- 
bani'paL  The  states  nominally  subject  to  the  p*'** 
Assyrian  king,  paying  tribute  and  homage,  extended  from 
the  river  Halys,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sea-board  of  Syria, 
on  the  west,  to  the  Persian  Desert  on  the  east ;  and  from  the 
Caspian  and  the  Armenian  Mountains,  on  the  north,  to 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  south;  and  latterly 
included  Egypt. 

9.  But  these  states  were  connected  by  a  very  loose  bond, 
and  the  monuments  of  Assyrian  history  are  occu-  character  of 
pied  with  constant  wars,  revolts,  crushings  of  *"p*"- 
rebellion,  and  rebellion  renewed.  The  risings  of  tributary 
states,  put  down  with  great  severity,  included  the  carrying  of 
whole  peoples  into  captivity,  and  the  destruction  of  cities ; 
but  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  secure  allegiance  in 
subjugated  nations,  and  the  empire  was  doomed  to  be  the 
victim  of  the  first  powerful  assailant. 

10.  Assur-bani'pal  inherited  Egypt  as  part  of  his  domin- 
ions, but  his  power  was  not  firmly  established  in   paUofcm. 
that  country  until  he  led  an  expedition  there,  and  p*"* 
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sacked  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  erected  splendid  buildings 
at  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  did  much  for  literature  and  the 
arts ;  so  that  under  him  there  was  a  great  development  of 
luxury  and  splendor.  He  died  in  625  B.C. ;  and  soon  after- 
wards Babylonia,  for  the  last  time,  and  with  success, 
revolted.  The  Babylonians  marched  from  the  south  against 
Nineveh,  under  their  govertaor  Nahopolas  sar ;  and  the  now 
powerful  Medes,  from  the  north,  came  against  it  under  their 
king,  Cyax'ares,  Nineveh  was-  taken  and  given  to  the  flames, 
which  have  left  behind  them  in  the  mounds  the  calcined 
stone,  charred  wood,  and  statues  split  by  the  heat,  that  fur- 
nish silent  and  convincing  proof  of  the  catastrophe.  Thus, 
about  625  B.C.,  warlike,  splendid,  proud  Assyria  fell. 

11.  Modem  research  has  unearthed  some  of  the  remains 

of  Nineveh  from  beneath  the  mounds  that  for 
many  miles  are  found  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  It  was  not  like  a  city  of  modern  times,  composed  of 
continuous  or  nearly  adjacent  buildings,  but  a  large  expanse, 
sixty  miles  in  circuit,  containing  temples,  palaces,  pasture- 
lands,  ploughed  fields,  and  hunting-parks,  as  well  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  resembling 
a  modern  suburban  district,  like  the  outer  belt  of  London  or 
of  Paris,  but  including  the  stately  structures  for  the  uses  of 
religion  and  of  royalty. 

12.  The  action  of  fire  in  the  conflagration  of  its  palaces, 
Its  dettruc-  ^^^  ^^  effect  of  Weather  afterwards,  were  such 
tion.  ^^^  ^t  ^jjg  ^jnjg  q£  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  almost  every  trace  of  the  great  city  in 
which  Jonah  preached  repentance  had  vanished,  save  the 
shapeless  mounds  of  earth. 

13.  The  Assyrian  language  was  much  like  the  Hebrew 

isyriai 
rilizati 

religion.  ^nd  works   on   astrology,  law,  and   chronology. 

The   religion   of   Assyria  was  a  worship   of   vaVious  gods, 
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tanJpSge°"  *     hymns  to  the  gods,  mythological  and  epic  poems. 
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representing  the  powers  of  nature,  and  especially  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  great  national  deity  was  Assur^  appearing  in 
the  nation's  name,  and  in  those  of  many  of  the  kings. 

14.  All  religion  was  connected  with 

royalty,  and  in  the  pure  despotism  of 
Assyria  the  king  was  him- 
self a  deity,  a  type  of  the 
supreme  being.  His  robes  and  orna- 
ments all  have  embroideries  and  fig- 
ured animals  of  mystical  religious 
import. 

15.  Assyrian  art  must  be  considered 
great  in  architecture  and 
sculpture.  The  emblem- 
atic figures. of  the  gods  show  dignity 
and  grandeur.  The  scenes  from  real 
life,  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  are 
bold  and  vivid;  and  in  succeeding 
ages  marked  progress  is  shown  in 
the  acquirement  of  a  more  free, 
natural,  lifelike,  and  varied  execution, 
though  the  artists  never  learned  per- 
spective and  proportion. 

16.  The  Assyrians  constructed  arches,  tunnels,  and  aque- 
ducts; were  skilled  in  engraving  gems,  and  in  Architecture: 
the  arts  of  enamelling  and  inlaying ;  made  porce-  °>*n»^«*«»«»' 
jain,  transparent  and  colored  glass,  and  even  lenses ;  orna- 
ments of  bronze  and  ivory,  bells,  and  golden  bracelets  and 
earrings  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  were  all  produced. 
In  mechanics,  and  for  measuring  time,  they  used  the  pulley, 
the  lever,  the  water-clock,  and  the  sun-dial.  Their  astronom- 
ical science  was  that  of  the  Chaldaean  philosophers  before 
mentioned. 

17.  The  implements  and  methods  used  in  war,  as  the  mon- 
uments show,  included   swords,   spears,  maces,   and  bows 
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and  arrows,  as  weapons  of  offence ;  cavalry  and  chariots 
for  charging  ;  movable  towers  and  battering-rams 
'  for  sieges ;  and  circular  intrenched  camps  as 
quarters  for  a  military  force.  The  one  thing  wanting  in 
Assyria,  as  in  other  Eastern  empires,  for  continued  sway, 
was  the  genius  for  government,  which  could  at  least  make 
subject  nations  satisfied  to  serve,  if  it  could  not  mould  them 
into  one  coherent  whole. 

IV.     LATER  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  later  Babylonian  empire  (625  B.C., 

and  ending  538,  with  its  subjection  to  Persia) 
tent,  and         was  Nabopolassar^  who  joined  the  Medes  in  the 

destruction  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Babylon  then 
became  an  independent  kingdom,  extending  from  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Euphrates  to  Mount  Taurus,  and  partly  over 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine. 

2.  Nabopolassar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the   famous 

Nebuchadnezzar  (604  to  561  B.C.),  who  carried  his 
bucSdnei-      arms  with  success  against  the  cities  of  Jerusalem 

and  Tyre,  and  even  into  Egypt.  The  empire  was 
at  its  height  of  power  and  glory  under  him,  and  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
on  the  south  to  the  Armenian  Mountains  on  the  north. 

3.  The  famous  capital,  Babylon,  built  on  both  sides  of  the 

Euphrates,  when  completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 

^3 A  DV loo  • 

formed  a  square  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  The  cla]f 
of  the  country  furnished  excellent  brick,  and  springs  of 
bitumen  supplied  a  powerful  cement.  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  of  immense  height  and  thickness,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch,  and  having  a  hundred  brazen  gates.  Like  Nineveh, 
the  city  included  large  open  spaces,  some  being  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  place  were  the  Temple  of  Belus,  a 
huge  eight-storied  tower,  the  remains  of  which  are  believed 
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to  be  identified  at  Birs  Nitnroud  (  "  the  Tower  of  Nimrod**),  on 
the  Euphrates ;  and  the  "  hanging-gardens "  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another,  sup- 
ported by  huge  pillars  and  arches,  and  covered  with  earth, 
in  which  grew  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees.  ^ 

4.  The  carrying  into  captivity  qf  the  Jews  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  the  pride  of   his  heart,  —  his   imaere 

**       Nebuchad- 

of  gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  his  fiery  furnace,  ncximr'* 
his  strange  madness,  recovery,  and  repentance,  — 
are  well  known  from  the  account  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

5.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-Mero- 
dach^  the  friend  of  Jehoiachin,  captive  King  of  Hi*  •uccess- 
Judah.  He  was  followed  by  Neriglassar^  a  sue-  ®"* 
cessful  conspirator  against  his  power  and  life ;  and  he  in  turn, 
after  some  years,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  against  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  assassination,  after  a  few  months, 
of  the  tyrant  Laboro'soarchod  brought  the  last  Babylonian 
monarch,  Nabonadius,  to  the  throne,  in  555  B.C. 

6.  The  Medes  and  Persians  to  the  north  had  now  become 
a  formidable  power,  and  in  540  the  Persian  king,  FaUofBaby- 
Cyrus,  marched  against  Babylon,  and  under  its  *°"' 

walls  defeated  Nabonadius,  who  fled  to  Borsippa,  south  of 
Babylon.  The  capital  was  held  by  a  son  of  Nabonadius,  who 
had  been  made  co-king  with  his  father,  —  Belshazzar,  The 
revelries  of  this  sovereign  during  the  siege,  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  and  his  death  the  same  night,  are  given  in  the 
scriptural  narrative  of.  Daniel.  The  Babylonian  Empire  fell 
in  538  B.C.,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
The  site  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  is  now  a  marsh,  formed 
by  inundations  of  the  river,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
bankments and  the  choking  up  of  the  canals. 

7.  The  Assyrians  were,  pre-eminently,  a  warlike,  the 
Babylonians  a  commercial  and  luxurious,  people. 

Tu  '.'  c    ^u  .       '.  xu       T  Civilkation: 

The   position   of    the   great   city  on  the   Lower  commerce. 
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Euphrates,  near  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  made  it  a  great  empo- 
rium for  the  trade  between  India  and  Eastern  Asia  and 
^Western  Asia,  with  the  nearest  parts  of  Africa  and  Europe. 
From  Ceylon  came  ivory,  cinnamon,  and  ebony  ;  spices 
from  the  eastern  islands;  myrrh  and  frankincense  from 
Arabia ;  cotton,  pearls,  and  valuable  timber,  both  for  ship- 
building and  ornament,  from  the  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  was  also  a  great  caravan  trade  with  Northern  India 
and  adjacent  lands,  whence  came  gold,  dies,  jewels,  and  fine 
wool. 

8.  The  wealth  of  Babylon  became  prodigious  and  prover- 

bial, and  her  commerce  was,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  ingenious  and  splendid  manufactures. 
Carpets,  curtains,  and  fine  muslins,  skilfully  woven  and  bril- 
liantly dyed,  of  elegant  pattern  and  varied  hue,  were  famous 
wherever  luxury  was  known.  The  Babylonian  gems  in  the 
British  Museum  display  art  of  the  highest  order  in  cutting 
precious  stones. 

9.  The  priests  and  learned  men  of  Babylon  were  die 
x^earaing.        Chaldseans.     {Ante^  p.  43.) 

10.  The  system  of  government  was  a  pure  despotism, 
Govcrament.  with  viceroys  ruling  the  provinces  under  the 
monarch,  who  dwelt  in  luxurious  seclusion  from  his  people. 

11.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  "  glory  of  kingdoms,"  was  at 
LcMon  of  her  o^c^  a  fulfilment  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
**^*  Hebrew  prophets,  and  a  proof  that  the  real 
power  of  nations  does  not  reside  in  trade  and  luxury  and 
wealth,  but  in  the  spirit,  equal  to  the  occasions,  both  of 
peace  and  of  war,  which  comprehends  and  promotes  the 
true  interests  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  HEBREWS. 


Sacred  hi»- 
tory. 


1.  The  history  and  characteristics  of  this  na- 
tion are  fully  dealt  with  in  their  own  Scriptures. 

2.  The  Hebrews  were  a  pure  Semitic  race,  akin  to  the 
Fhcenicians,  Chaidceans,  and  Assyrians.  The  The  Hebrew 
founder   of    the   nation   was  Abraham,  who,  in  '•"• 

the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  century  B.C.,  removed  from  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

3.  In  this  people  we  have  the  worship  of  the  One  God  — 
Jehovah  —  the  Creator  of  nature  and  all  men,  the 

only  First  Cause  of  all  things.  In  the  Jewish  ch*''»*^*«'- 
idea  He  was  the  God  of  a  chosen  family  that 
became  a  nation  —  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  He  who  commanded  them  to  depart  out  of  Egypt 
and  gave  them  the  land  of  Canaan.  With  the  other  Eastern 
nations,  the  primary  idea  of  existence  was  Nature  ;  Ifut  that, 
with  the  Hebrews,  became  a  mere  creature.  The  great 
element  in  the  Jewish  religion  was  exclusive  unity  —  one 
people,  only  one  God.  In  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
God  the  Spirit  was  recognized  as  the  One  great  Truth,  and 
true  morality  appeared ;  God  was  honored,  and  could  be 
honored,  only  by  righteousness,  the  reward  of  which  was  to 
be  happiness,  life,  and  temporal  prosperity. 

4.  In  the  earliest  history,  that  of  Abraham  and  his  first 
descendants,  we   have  merely  a  family  history.   Historical 
and  the  Jewish  nation  begins  with  the  departure   ****** 
from  Egypt  in  1491  b.c.     We  may  divide  the  interval  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  conquest  of  Judaea  by  the  Romans, 
into  four  periods. 

{a)  J*rom  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  establishment  0J 
the  monarchy  under  Saul,  1491-1095  b.c. 
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(b)  From  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  to  the  separation 
into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah^  io9S~97S  ^-C 

(c)  From  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  Babylonian 
captivity^  975-588  b.c. 

{d)  From  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  conquest  of  Judcea 
by  Rome^  588-63  B.C. 

5.  The  first  period  opens,  on  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
with  the  theocrcuy  or  government  by  God  in  reve- 
lations of   His  will  to  the  people,  through  laws 

directly  given  from 


First  period. 


Sinai,  and  com- 
munications made 
to  the  high-priest. 
This  lasted,  during 
the  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness  un- 
der Moses,  and 
the  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan under  Josh- 
ua, until  1426  B.C. 
Then  came  the 
Federal  Republic^ 
from  1426  to  1095, 
under  which  sys- 
tem the  tribes  were 
separately  gov- 
erned, subject  to 
the  divine  laws, 
by  their  own  pa- 
triarchs, but  all 
united  in  one  state 
and  one  common 
bond  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  As  the  people,  from  time  to  time,  fell 
o£E  into  idolatry,   they  suffered    at    the    hands    of    neigh- 
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boring  tribes,  and  rulers  called  ''^Judges "  were  given  by 
divine  appointment  to^  deliver  the  people,  governing  ac- 
cording to  the  divine  laws,  and  having  no  royal  preroga- ' 
tives.  Of  this  line  of  rulers,  the  last  single  governor  was 
the  prophet  Samuel^  and  the  misconduct  of  his  sons  caused 
the  people  to  ask  for  a  King  to  be  appointed  over  them. 

6.  The  sole  monarchy  occupied  three  reigns,  those  of  Saul^ 
David,  and  Solomon,  Saul  reigned  for  nearly  second  period: 
forty  years,  1095   to   1056  B.C.,  and,  after  wars  *•"*• 

with  neighboring  heathens,  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  Amale- 
kites,  etc.,  was  defeated  and  driven  to  suicide  by  the  power- 
ful Philistines. 

7.  Saul  s  son-in-law,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  reigned  also 
about  forty  years,  1056  to  1015  B.C.,  and,  having 
conquered  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  in  1048, 

made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  the  seat  of  the  national 
government  and  religion.  David  was  a  warlike  monarch,  and 
conquered  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Syrians, 
extending  his  power  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Euphrates. 

8.  His  son,  Solomon,  succeeded  him,  and  also  reigned 
forty   years    (1015   to  975).     Then   the  Jewish 

nation  attained  the  height  of  their  power,  and 
he  confirmed  and  extended  the  conquests  of  David.  Solo- 
mon married  a  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  built  the 
magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  his  kingdom  the 
supreme  monarchy  in  Western  Asia. 

9.  An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  by  land  and 
sea.      Solomon's   ships,  manned  by   Phoenician 

sailors,  traded,  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  Medi-  ^^  ^  ^ 
terranean  westwards,  and  from  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  to 
Southern  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  perhaps  India.  From  Egypt 
came  horses,  chariots,  and  linen;  ivory,  gold,  silver,  pea- 
cocks, and  apes  from  Tarshish  or  Tartessus,  a  district  in  the 
South  of  Spain ;  and  gold,  spices,  and  jewels  from  Ophir, 
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variously  regarded  as  in  Southern  Arabia,  India,  and  Eastern 
Africa,  south  of  the  Red  Sea.  Th^  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of 
Judaea  were  Ixchanged  by  Solomon  for  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non supplied  by  his  friend  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  in  975  B.C.,  the  temporal 

glory  of  the  Hebrews  was  eclipsed.  Ten  of  the 
decline  of     *  twelve  tribes  revolted  against  Solomon's  son  and 

successor,  Rehoboam^  and  formed  a  separate 
kingdom  of  Israel,  with  Samaria  as  capital ;  while  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
having  Jerusalem  for  the  chief  city.  The  Syrian  possessions 
were  lost ;  the  Ammonites  became  independent ;  commerce 
declined ;  idolatry  crept  in  and  grew ;  the  prophets  of  God 
threatened  and  warned  in  vain ;  gleams  of  success  against 
neighboring  nations  were  mingled  with  defeat  and  disgrace 
suffered  from  the  Edomites,  Philistines,  and  Syrians,  until, 
in  740  B.C.,  Tiglath'pileser  IL,  King  of  Assyria,  carried  into 
captivity  in  Media  the  tribes  east,  and  partly  west,  of  the 
Jordan,  —  Reuben^  Gad,  and  Manasseh, 

11.  In  721  B.C.,  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  took  Samaria, 

and  carried  away  the  people  of  Israel  ^s  captives 
beyond  the  Euphrates.     The  kingdom  of  Israel 

thus  came  to  an  end  after  a  duration  of  about  two  hundred 

and  fifty  years. 

12.  In  713  ^,Q,,  Judah,  under  King  IlezektaA,  was  attacked 

by  Sennacherib,   King  of  Assyria,  and  relieved 

by  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army.     A  time 

of  peace  and  prosperity  followed,  but  in  677  the  Assyrians 

again  invaded  the  country,  and  carried  off  King  Manasseh 

to  Babylon. 

13.  In  624  B.C.,  the  good  kingjbsi'ah  repaired  the  temple 
Pall  f  I  dah    ^"^  ^^'  down  idolatry,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 

by  the  Egyptian  king  Fharaoh-Necho,  in  610.  In 
606  B.C.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  made  the  Vvag,  Jehoi' akim,  tributary;  on  his  revolt  Jeru- 
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salem  was  again  taken,  and  ten  thousand  captives  of  the  higher 
class  were  carried  off  to  Babylon,  with  the  treasures  of  the 
palace  and  temple,  in  599.  In  593  b.c.,  the  Jewish  king 
Zedekiah  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  now  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  rebellious  nation.  In  588  b.c.,  Jerusa- 
lem was  taken  and  plundered;  the  walls  were  destroyed; 
the  city  and  Temple  burnt,  and  nearly  the  whole  nation  was 
carried  away  as  prisoners  to  Babylon.  For  over  fifty  years 
the  land  lay  desolate,  and  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
is  transferred  to  the  land  where  they  mourned  in  exile. 
Then  were  raised  the  voices  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  and  Isaiah,  in  their  definite  predictions  of  the 
Messiah. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
ity is  contained  chiefly  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 

Fourth  period. 

and  includes  the  episodes  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed'nego,  the  faithful  Jews  thrown  into  the  furnace  by 
order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  DaniePs  deliverance  when 
he  was  thrown  into  a  pit  containing  lions  by  order  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares  IL^  whom  his  nephew  Cyrus  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Babylon  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar. 

^5'  I^  537   B-C.,  Cyaxares  II.  died,  and   Cyrus  became 
monarch  of  the  Persian  Empire.     He  issued  an 
edict  in  536  B.C.,  by  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  from  captiv- 
to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  their  temple. 
Nearly  fifty  thousand  Jews,  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  went  to  the  old  home  of  their  race  under  the 
command  of  Zerub' babel  zxiAJesh'ua^  taking  with  them  many 
of  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  carried  away  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.    Zerubbabel  was  appointed  governor  of  the  land, 
now  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  Empire.     In  519  B.C.,  the 
Persian  king  Darius  Hystaspis  confirmed  the  edict  of  Cyrus, 
and  in  515  the  Temple  was  completed  and  dedicated.     The 
ten  tribes  disappear  at  this  time  from  history,  such  of  them  as 
returned  to  their  land  having  united  themselves  with  the 
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tribe  of  Judah,  and  henceforth  the  Hebrews  are  called  Jews 
and  their  coMXiXxy  Judaa, 

16.  In  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  Longi- 

manus  more  of  the  Jews  emigrated  from  Babylonia 

Sim  s  stilc 

to  Judaea  under  the  command  of  Ezra^  458  B.C., 
and  Ezra  was  governor  of  the  land  until  445. 

17.  Nehemiah  was  governor  (with  an  interval)  from  445  to 

420,  and  under  him  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jeru- 

Nehemiah.         ^      '  ...  ,     ,  .  .       , 

salem  were  rebuilt,  and  the  city  acquired  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  importance.  With  420  B.C.  the  history 
of  the  Jews  ends,  as  far  as  the  Scriptural  narrative  goes. 

18.  From  420  to  332,  Judaea  continued  subject  to  Persia, 
jufUea  under  Paying  a  yearly  tribute,  and  being  governed  by 
Persia.  ^^  high-priest,  under  the  Satrap  of  Syria.  In 
332  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  then  engaged  in  conquering 
the  Persian  Empire,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  showed  respect 
to  the  high-priest  and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Temple.  In 
330  the  Persian  Empire  fell  under  the  arms  of  Alexander, 
who  died  at  Babylon  in  323  b.c. 

xg.  Judaea  was  taken  possession  of  by  Alexander's  general, 
jud«a  under  Ptolemy  LagUs,  and  from  300  to  202  B.C.  was 
the  Ptolemies,  governed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  ruling 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  Southern  Syria.  The  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  high-priests  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, whose  capital  was  at  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  Now  the  Jews  began  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
world,  the  Greek  language  became  common  in  Judaea,  and 
the  Septuagint  (or  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) 
was  written  during  this  and  the  following  century. 

20.  In  202  B.C.,  Anti'ochus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria  (in- 
jud«a  under  cluding  in  its  empire,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria.  Babylonia,  etc.),  conquered  Judaea  from  Ptolemy 

V,  Antiochus  Epiph'anes,  one  of  the  sons  and  successors  of 
the  great  Antiochus,  drove  the  Jews  to  rebellion  by  persecu- 
tion and  profanation  of  their  Temple  and  religion. 
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21.  Under  the  great  patriot  and  \i<^xo  Judas  Maccabct'us^ 
the  Jews  asserted  their  religious  freedom  in  166  ^he  Macca- 
B.C.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  in  164,  and  Mac-  ^•**" 
cabaeus  fought  with  success  against  the  Idumaeans,  Syrians, 
Phoenicians  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  league  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews.  In  163,  Judas  Maccabsus  became 
governor  of  Judaea  under  the  King  of  Syria,  but  fell  in 
battle,  in  161,  while  he  was  resisting  an  invasion  of  his 
country  by  the  troops  of  Demetrius  Soter,  new  ruler  of  the 
empire.  His  brother,  Jonathan  Maccabaus^  ruled  from  161 
to  143  B.C.,  amidst  many  troubles  from  Syria,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Simon  Maccabaus^  who  strengthened  the 
land  by  fortifications,  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  high- 
priest  and  ruler  of  Judaea,  and  fell  by  assassination  in  136  B.C. 

22.  His  soTiyJohn  Hyrca'nus^  threw  off  at  last  the  yoke  of 
Syria,  and  made   himself  master  of  all  Judaea,  jud«aindc- 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  reigning  then  in  peace  till  p«°«*«°*- 
106  B.C.,  when  the  line  of  the  greater  Maccabaean  princes 
ended.     A  miserable  time  of  civil  wars  and  religious  and 
political  faction  followed. 

.  23.  These  ended  in  the  interference  of  Rome;  and  in 
63  B.C.  Pompeius  Magnus  took  Jerusalem,  after  a  conquered  by 
siege  of  three  months,  and  entered  the  ^^  Holy  Ro™«- 
of  holies  ^^  in  the  Temple,  with  a  profanation  before  unheard 
of  in  Jewish  history.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  state  was 
virtually  subject  to  Rome,  and  became,  in  the  end,  a  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

24.  The  turbulence  of  the  Jews  under  Roman  rule  is  well 
known,  and  a  general  rebellion  ended,  after  fear-  paUof  jcru- 
ful  bloodshed  and  misery,  in  the  capture  and  ***""• 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.  The  history,  as 
a  separate  political  body,  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  un- 
equalled in  the  annals  of  our  race  for  sin  and  suffering,  ends 
with  the  dispersion  of  their  remnant  over  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world. 
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25.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  in  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence,  the  gift  of    the   Hebrews  to   mankind. 
Their  language,  in  the  antiquity  of  its  literary 
remains,  surpasses  all  the  other  Semitic  tongues ;  and  in  the 

importance  of  its 
chief  treasures, 
the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament 
canon,  outweighs 
all  other  lan- 
guages known  to 
the  sons  of  men. 
The  country  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  was  of  very  limited  extent ;  the  political 
value  of  the  race,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  Eastern 
empires,  was  trifling ;  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  art  and 
science,  until  the  downfall  and  dispersion  of  the  people, 
were  yet  more  insignificant  It  was  their  mission  to  con- 
serve and  to  convey  to  future  ages  that  deposit  of  moral  and 
spiritual  truth,  which,  combined  with  its  development  and 
exaltation  in  the  form  of  Christianity,  was  to  influence  man- 
kind in  all  time  to  come. 


COIN  OF  TITUS.1 


•CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PHCENICIANS. 

X.  This  people,  the  most  distinguished  in  the  most  ancient 
Antiquity  and  times  for  industry,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
character.       were   of   pure  Semitic   race,   closely   connected 

1  This  interesting  coin  was  struck  in  a.d.  77.  The  face  of  the  coin  (the  obverse)^  on 
the  left-hand  side,  snows  the  bay-crowned  head  of  Titus,  with  the  inscription  TfitusJ 
CAES  Lar]  IMPJerator]  AUGMii  F[Uius]  TR[ibunicia]  P[otestate]  CO[nJS[ul]  Vf. 
[i.e.  sextum],  CErNSOR;  that  is,  Ttius  Casar  Imperator  (Commander-in-chief),  son  of 
A  ugustus  (i.e.  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  sumamed  "  Augustus")  (invested)  with  iribunieian 
power y  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  censor.  *  On  the  back  of  the  coin  (or  reverse),  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  female  figure  seated  under  a  palm-tree,  behind  which  are  a  Roman  standard 
and  armor ;  with  the  inscription  JUDAEA  CAPTA»  i.e.  Judaea  conquered* 
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with  the  Hebrews  in  blood  and  language,  and  became  a 
separate  nation  so  early  that  they  are  found  to  have  settled 
on  the  southeastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

2.  They  hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, for  their  peaceful  colonizing  and  maritime  Their  civiUm- 
pursuits,  and  for  their  diffusion  of  commodities  **°"* 
and  of  culture,  partly  produced  at  home,  in  part  received 
from  abroad.  The  foremost  things  in  Phoenicia  are  human 
will  and  work,  not  Nature's  bounty,  as  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and  Euphrates.  In  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  human  subsistence  depended  largely  upon  Nature 
and  the  sun ;  in  maritime  Phoenicia,  on  the  sailor's  skill  and 
courage. 

^-^3.  Fkcsnida  was  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  antiquity,   oeographi. 
lying  chiefly  between  Mount  Lib'anus  (Lebanon)  "^  position. 
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and  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  extending  for  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  scene 
of  the  contempt  poured  on  her  great  god  Baal  by  the  prophet 
Elijah.     Here  lay  the  cities  Tyrg  and  Sidon,  Byblus  and 
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Berytus^  Tripolis  and  Ftolemais,  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
rich  in  timber-trees  and  fruits,  such  as  the  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
sycamore,  and  cedar;  figs,  olives,  dates,  pomegranates,  cit- 
rons, almonds.  Here  was  material  for  trade  abroad,  and 
comfort  and  prosperity  at  home,  and  the  coast  was  so  thickly 
studded  with  towns  as  almost  to  make  one  continuous  popu- 
t^ed  line. 

4.  The  history  of  Phoenicia  is  peculiarly  a  history  of  sej>- 
Hittoricai  aratc  cities  and  colonies,  never  united  into  one 
******  great  independent  state,  though  now  and  then 
alliances  existed  between  several  cities  in  order  to  repel  a 
common  danger.  When  the  Israelites  conquered  Canaan  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.,  they  interfered  but 
slightly  with  Phcenicia,  ^nd  the  two  peoples  dwelt  side  by 
side  in  friendship  nearly  always  undisturbed. 

5.  Each  city  of  Phoenicia  was  governed  by  a  king  or  petty 

chief,  under  or  with  whom  an  aristocracy,  and  at 
veramen  .  ^-^^^g  elective  magistrates,  called  in  Latin  suffefes 
(from  the  Hebrew  word  Shofetim  —  "Judges"),  appear  to 
have  held  sway.  But  the  genius  of  the  race  cared  little  for 
political  development,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  commer- 
cial matters.     The  chief  cities  were  Sidon  and  Tyre, 

6.  Sidon  was  probably  the  more  ancient,  being  named  in 

the  Pentateuch  as  chief  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
while  its  richly  embroidered  robes  are  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  the  greatest  maritime  place 
until  its  colony,  Tyre^  surpassed  it,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  Tyre  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon. 
About  700  B.C.,  it  became  independent  again,  but  was  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  about  600  B.C.,  and 
became  subject  to  Persia  about  500  B.C.  Under  the  Persian 
rule,  it  was  a  great  and  populous  city,  and,  coming  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  333  B.C.,  helped  him  with  a 
fleet  in  his  siege  of  Tyre.  Its  history  ends  with  submission 
to  Roman  power  (63  B.c.)C 
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7.  Tyre  was  a  powerful  city  as  early  as  1200  b.c.     The 
friendship  of  her  king  Hiram  with  Solomon  (1015- 

975  B.C.)  is  well  known  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  at  this  time  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  foremost 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  ships  sailed  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  port  of  E'lath  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tyre  is 
celebrated  for  her  obstinate  resistance  to  enemies.  Sargon, 
King  of  Assyria,  besieged  the  city  in  vain  for  five  years  (721- 
717  B.C.).  Nebuchadnezzar  took  thirteen  years  (598-585 
B.C.)  to  capture  the  place  partially,  and  it  was  only  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  a  seven  months'  siege,  in  332  B.C. 
The  old  glory  of  Tyre  departed  with  the  transfer  of  her 
chief  trade  to  her  conqueror's  creation,  Alexandria,  though 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Phoenician  race  had  again,  in 
\Roman  times,  made  her  a  great  seat  of  trade. 

8.  Phoenicia  must  have  been  at  the  height  of  prosperity 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixth  centuries  B.C.     As   Phoenician 

a  colonizing  country  she  preceded  the  Greeks  P'^'P^^^y- 
on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sent 
her  ships  to  regions  that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  save 
by  report  of  the  bold  mariners  of  Tyre.  Until  the  rise  of 
Alexandria  about  300  B.c.,  the  sea-trade  of  Phoenicia  was 
rivalled  only  by  that  of  Carthage^  her  own  colony ;  and  she 
still  kept  up  her  great  land-trade  by  caravans  with  Arabia, 
with  Central  Asia  and  Northern  India  (through  Babylonia), 
4  and  with  Scythia  and  the  Caucasian  countries,  through 
Armenia. 

9.  This  great  maritime  people  planted  their  colonies  on 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Phoenician 
Cyprus^  Rhodes^  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea^  colonies. 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  Balearic  islands,  Cilicia  (Southeast  Asia 
Minor),  and  in  Spain,  Westwards,  they  even  passed  out 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  the  founders  at  an  early 
period  of  Gddes,  the  modem  Cadiz.  They  first  in  all  the 
ancient  world  pushed  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crossed 
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the  stormy  region  that  we  call  "Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  traded 
to  the  British  coast  for  tin  from  the  Scilly  Isles  and  Corn- 

TOll. 

lo.  Tradition  tells  of  their  mariners  reaching  sunny  fertile 
Distant  shorcs,  in  what  must  have  been  either  the  Canary 

voyages.  Islands  or  the  Azores  of  modern  maps.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  Phcenician  sailors 
went  round  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  In  the 
Eastern  seas,  they  had  establishments  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs,  from  which  they  traded  to  the  eastern  coast 
\g^  Africa,  to  Western  India,  and  to  Ceylon. 

XI.  By  far  the  most  renowned  of  all  Phcenician  colonies  — 

famous  in  history  for  HannibaPs  heroic  hate  of 
Northern        Rome  and  warlike  skill  —  was  Carthage^  in  the 

centre   of  the   northern   coast   of  Africa.     The 
date  of  her  foundation  is  put  about  850  B.C.     At  Utica  and 
Tunis^  to  the  north  and  south,  Phoenician  settlements  were 
\Jllready  existing. 

12.  The  trade  of  Tyre  and  her  sister-cities  reached  almost 

throughout  the  world  as  then  known.  They 
coSS!!rcc:  imported  the  spices  —  notably  the  myrrh  and 
an/nature.      frankincense  —  of  Arabia;  the  ivory,  ebony,  and 

cotton  goods  of  India ;  linen-yarn  and  corn  from 
Egypt;  wool  and  wine  from  Damascus;  embroideries  from 
Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  pottery,  in  the  days  of  Grecian  art, 
from  Attica;  horses  and  chariots  from  Armenia;  copper 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  lead  from  Spain ;  tin 
from  Cornwall.  Phoenicia  exported  not  only  these  articles 
of  food  and  use  and  luxury,  but  the  rich  purple  dyes  made 
from  the  murex  (a  kind  of  shell-fish)  of  her  coast,  the  famous 
hue  of  Tyre,  with  which  were  tinged  the  silken  costly  robes 
of  the  despots.  From  Sidon  went  the  famous  glass  produced 
in  part  from  fine  white  sand,  found  plenteously  near  Mount 
Carmel.  There  was  gold  from  Ophir,  and  interchange  of 
cedar,  sent  by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  building  Solomon's 
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Temple  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  barter  for  the  wheAt  and 
balm  and  oil  of  Israel's  fertile  land. 

13.  So  important  was  the  trade  by  caravans  through  Baby- 
lon with  the  interior  of  Asia  that  the  great  town  overland- 
Palmyra    (or    "  Tadmor    in    the   desert ")    was  *«**«• 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Solomon  to  serve  the  traffic  on  its 
route  through  Syria  to   the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. 

^^  14.  With  lawful  trade  these  ancient  merchants,  like  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  combined  ^,      _^^ 
a  taste  for  piracy  and  for  mdulgence  m  a  slave-    • 
trade  which  included  the  kidnapping,  at  times,  of  Hebrew 
victims  to  the  lust  of  gold. 

Vyi5.  As  a  money-making  race,  the  Phoenicians  were  skilled 
in  arts  by  which  the  grand  aim  of  its  life  could  ^,  ^„     . 

,  ^  1         ,      •  Clvuiiation. 

be  attamed.  Great  as  they  were  at  the  dyemg- 
vat  and  loom,  adepts  in  working  brass  and  other  metals,  and 
in  fabricating  glass,  they  were  also  the  best  ship-builders  and 
the  most  famous  miners  of  their  time.  Their  greatest  service 
to  civilization  seems  rather  to  have  been  in  appropriating, 
developing,  and  spreading  the  ideas  of  others,  especially  in 
lOrming  an  alphabet  for  the  Western  world. 

x6.  While  the  mythical  story  about  Cadmus^  taking  his 
sixteen  letters  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece,  must  Language: 
be  rejected,  the  European  world  owes  to  this  race  ***•  alphabet, 
of  traders  the  alphabetic  symbols  now  in  use.  The  gradual 
change  of  shape  is  easily  traced  in  most  of  the  signs  as  here 
given.  The  simple  and  ingenious  device  by  which  each  sign 
stands  for  one  elementary  sound  of  human  speech  is  largely 
due  to  the  Phoenician  people,  as  an  improvement  on  the 
\^^mbrous  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt.  Of  literature  they  have  lett 
nothing  whatever  recognized  as  really  theirs. 

17.  They  had  a  name  for  craftiness  in  trade,  and  wealth 
led  to  worse  than  luxury,  —  to  flagrant  vice,  character an4 
Their  sole  religion  was  a  kind  of  nature- worship,  "«?»<>*»' 
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which  adored  the  sun  and  moon  and  fi\^  planets,  the  chief 
deities  being  the  male  Baal^  and  the  female  Ash'toreth  or 
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Astar'te.  Children  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  the 
foulness  of  the  rites  is  known  by  the  denunciations  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel*.  At  Tyre  a  deity 
was  worshipped  with  the  attributes  of  the  Greek  god  Her- 
cules. There  was  also  the  worship  of  Ad(/nis,  under  the 
name  of  Thammuz^  in  the  coast-towns ;  and  this  included  a 
commemoration  of  his  death,  a  funeral-festival,  at  which  the 
women  gave  way  to  extravagant  lamentations.  It  was  Phoe- 
nician women  that  tempted  Solomon  the  wise  to  foul  idol- 
atry ;  it  was  a  princess  of  Phoenicia,  Jezebel^  that  brought 
Ahab,  her  husband.  King  of  Israel,  to  ruin;  that  slew  the 
prophets  of  God,  and  left  a  name  proverbial  for  infamy  in 
life,  and  for  ignominious  horror  in  her  death.  The  work 
*  done  by  Phoenicia  in  the  cause  of  human  progress  was  chiefly 
\  important  and  interesting  in  material  or  practical  things. 


^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  MEDO-PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 


"      1.  The  empire   of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  commonly 
known  as  "  the  Persian  Empire^^'  absorbed  all  the  Extent  of 
territories  of  Western  and   Southwestern  Asia  «™p*"- 
(except  Arabia),  as  well  as  Egypt  and  a  small  portion  of 
Europe.     The  Medes  and  the   Persians  are  treated  of  to- 
gether, because  of  their  intimate  connection  in  race  and  the 
(fact  that  Media  was  conquered  by  and  included  in  Persia,  as 
the  latter  empire  rose  into  power  and  importance  in  the 
Western  Asiatic  world. 
1^^.  The  map  shows  the  position  of  Media  on  the  tableland 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  east  of  Armenia  and  Extent  of 
the  Zagros  Mountains,  and  north  and  west  of  the  **•****• 
nountains  of  Persia  Proper  and  the  great  rainless  Persian 
leserty  or  desert  of  Iran.    The  mountain  ranges  enclosed 
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fertile  valleys,  rich  in  corn  and  fruits ;  and  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains had  on  their  pastures  splendid  horses,  of  the  breed 
famous  as  the  Nis<z'an^  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king 
and  nobles  of  Persia. 

^  3.  Persis,  or  Persia  Proper^  was  a  mountainous  district 
Position  of  between  the  desert  of  Iran  and  the  northeastern 
Persia.  shore  of  the  Persian   Gulf.     The   country  con- 

tained, amongst  its  hills,  fertile  plains  and  valleys  abound- 
ing in  corn,  pasture,  and  fruits. 

V  4.  The  close  connection  of  the  Medes,  in  origin  and  insti- 
tutions, with  the  Persians,  is  shown  in  the  famous 
character  of     cxprcssion,  "  The  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not."    The  people  migrated  into 
Media  at  an  early  period,  from  the  original  abode  of  the 
Aryan  race.      By  degrees  they  overcame  the  Scythian  races  ' 
whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  land.     The  Medes 
were  a  warlike  race,  strong  in  cavalry  and  archers.     Their 
language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend^  the  ancient  tongue  of 
Persia,  and  their  religion  was  the  Magian ;  their  deity  was 
Ormuzdj  and  they  practised  divination  of  his  will  by  dreams 
^nd  omens. 

5.  Probably  about  800  B.C.  the  Medes  had  established 
Antiquity  of  thcmselvcs  in  their  new  home.  About  710  b.c, 
Medes.  SargOH,  King  of  Assyria,  conquered  some  part  of 
Media,  and  made  settlements  of  Israelites  taken  captive  by 
him  from  the  cities  of  Samaria ;  but  the  Assyrians  could 
never  conquer  the  Medes,  who  at  last  grew  into  a  powerful 

^ingdom  under  native  princes. 

6.  The  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cyaxares  about  633  b.c. 
Cyaxares  He  extended  the  Median  Empire  westward,  by 
^^^'  conquest,  through  Armenia  to  the  river  Ha'lys  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  great  achievement  was  the  capture  off 
Nineveh,  about  620  b.c,  in  alliance  with  the  revolted  Baby# 
lonians,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  CnK 
pire.     Cyaxiires  reigned  forty  years,  and  died  about  593  b.€| 
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7.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astfages  (as-tya-jfiz), 
rho  reigned  for  over  thirty  years,  —  a  despot  of  conqu««t  of 
|uiet  life  and  peaceful  disposition.     The  end  of  ••«*«• 
he  Median  monarchy  came  in  558  B.C.,  with  his  dethrone- 
-ent  by  Cyrus  of  Persia. 

^%.    The  Persians,  in   race,  language,   and   religion,  were 
:Iosely  connected  with  the  Medes.     They  appear 
first  in  human  records  as  hardy  and  warlike  moun-  charmcter  of 

the  PeniaiM. 

taineers,  noble   specimens  of   the  great  Aryan 
race,  —  simple  in  their  ways  of  life,  noted  for  truthfulness, 
keen-witted,  generous,  and  quick-tempered.     The  language 
which  they  brought  with  them  when  they  migrated  is  known 
as  the  Zetid,  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  now  only 
existing  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesia,  containing  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  (Persian  name,  Zendusht  or  Zarathus'- 
tra\  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Magian  religion. 
\j^.  The  Persian  monarchy  ruled  over  many  peoples  diflfer- 
ing  widely  from  each  other.      The  subdivisions  of  Modes  of 
the  state  were  allowed  a  free  growth,  and  we  find  ***** 
roving  nomads  existing  in  one  part,  whilst  in  other  terri- 
tories commerce  and  industrial  pursuits  are  in  full  vigor. 
The  coasts  were  in  communication  with  foreign  lands,  and  the 
people  of  God,  the  Israelites,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of 
races  and  creeds,  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
religion. 

Clo.  The   empire   was   in   historical    transition  when   the 
Persian  world  came  in  contact  with  the  Greek.  Nature  of 
The  Persian  could  not  fuse  into  one  harmonious  SSifof"** 
whole  the  diverse  nationalities  that  fell  under  his  <*«^**°«- 
sway.    The  loose  aggregate  of  peoples  spread  over  three 
different  geographical  regions :  the  highlands  of  Media  and 
Persia,  the  valley  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Nile, 
and  the  maritime  districts   in   Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia 
Minor.     In  developing  civilization  Persia's  mission  was  to 
en4  the  barbarous  feuds  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
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world  of  Asia.  With  a  settled  dominion,  comfort  and  happi- 
ness were  diffused.  With  the  growth  of  wealth,  culture,  and 
luxury,  the  military  prowess  of  ruder  times  declined.  Of  the 
calm  courage  of  well-ordered  civilization  the  Asiatics  had 
little.  Effeminacy  relaxed  their  energies  as  opulence  grew ; 
and  sensual  indulgence,  along  with  unwieldiness  and  want  of 
organization  in  such  elements  of  strength  as  they  possessed, 
made  them  succumb,  when  the  time  came,  to  the  superior 
skill  and  vitality  of  Greece. 

^11.  The  Persians  were,  in  their  early  history,  subject  to 
Cyrus  founds  the  Medes,  but  governed  by  their  native  princes, 
the  empire  ^^  Achaeme'nidae,  who  began  to  reign  about  700 
B.C.  The  Median  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persians  with 
the  dethronement  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  by  Cyrus. 
^12.  Master  of  Media,  Cyrus  came  next  into  collision  withi 

the  great  kingdom   of  Lydia,   in  Asia    Minor. 

With  its  capital  at  Sardis^  and  extending  from  the 
coast  of  the  ^Ege'an  Sea  eastwards  to  the  river  Halys,  Lydia 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  the  second  class 
in  Asiatic  history.  The  Lydians  were  a  highly  civilized, 
wealthy,  and  energetic  people,  great  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  the  arts.  In  music  and  metallurgy 
their  names  are  famous  as  inventors  or  improvers ;  they  were 
proverbial  in  the  ancient  world  for  luxury  and  the  softer 
vices  that  attend  it. 

\^3.  Crcssus  was  king  of  Lydia  when  Cyrus  met  his  attack 
Career  of  ^^d  conqucred  him,  in  546  B.C.  The  rising  em- 
Cyrus.  p-j.g  q£  Persia  was  thus  extended  to  the  western 

seaboard  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  • 
next  fell  a  prey  to  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  and  in  538  b.c.  he  cap- 
tured Babylon,  as  we  have  seen,  and  added  the  provinces  of 
the  later  Babylonian  Empire  to  the  Persian.  Before  this  he 
had  conquered  the  territory  eastwards  between  Media  and 
the  Indus,  and  restored  the  Jews  from  captivity.  His  power 
and  life  ended  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythian  people. 
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called  the  MassagetcB,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  killed, 
in  529  B.C.  Cyrus,  the  greatest  as  a  king  and  the  best  as  a 
man  among  all  the  Persian  monarchs,  had  spread  the  Persian 
sway  from  the  Hellespont  on  the  west  to  the  Indus  on  the 
east. 

14.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  CambyseSy  who  reigned 
from  529-522  B.C.,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  con-  cambyMs 
quest  of  Egypt,  in  525.     He  has  been  accused*  of  ''*^* 
ferocious  and  wanton  cruelty  towards  the  Egyptians  and  his 
own  family  and  subjects.     Recent   researches  have  shown 
that  the  character  and  acts  of  Cambyses  have  been  greatly 
misrepresented ;  and  instead  of  outraging  the  religious  feel- 
ings of  the  Eg>'ptians,  he  was  himself  initiated  into  their 
religion,  and  buried  the   sacred   calf  Apis  with   the  usual 
honors.     He  died  in  522,  on  his  march  from  Egypt  against 
a  Magian  pretender  to  the  throne,  who  declared  himself  to 
be  his  brother  Smerdis,  put  ta  death  (as  people  said)  by  Cam- 
byses.    The  usurper  reigned  for  a  few  months,  and  was  then 
dethroned  and  slain  in  an  insurrection  headed  by  Darifus 
Hysias'pis  (son  of  Hystaspes,  a  noble),  one  of  the  royal  line 
of  the  Achceme'nidcs, 
\^  15.     Darius  Hystaspis^  or  Darius  /.,  reigned  from  521 
to  485  B.C.,  and  was  a  great  and  able  monarch. 
He  finished  the  work  which  Cyrus  had  begun,  by  His  mode  of 

.  .  ,  ,  «../.,  .        government. 

setting  m  order  the  affairs  of  the  vast  empire 
which  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  conquered.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory was  divided  Into  twenty  satrapies  or  governments,  each 
of  which  contributed  a  fixed  payment  to  the  expenses  of 
administration.  The  mode  of  government  resembled  that  by 
Pachas  in  the  modern  Turkish  Empire.  The  satrapy  or  gov- 
ernor, represented  the  royal  authority.  Justice  was  adminis- 
tered by  independent  officers,  called  Royal  Judges y  and  a 
watch  was  kept  upon  the  conduct  of  the  viceroys  {satraps) 
by  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  governors,  how- 
ever, often   oppressed  the  provinces  ^nd  intrigued  against 
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each  other.  The  "  Great  King^^  as  the  Persian  monarch 
was  called,  was  held  to  be  the  lord  of  all  the  land  and  the 
water.  Thus  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes  demanded  "  earth 
and  water,"  in  token  of  submission,  from  the  Greeks.  There 
was  a  general  tolerance  of  all  religious  faiths,  and  no  sys- 
tematic or  outrageous  oppression. 

V  1 6.  Darius  I.  is  credited  with  the  establishment  of  high- 
Seats  of  roads  and  swift  postal  communication   between 
government,    ^j^^  provinces  and  the  court.     The  kings  of  Per- 
sia resided  in  the  winter  at  Susa^  a  warm  place  in  the  plain 
east  of  the  Lower  Tigris ;  in  the  summer  at  Ecbafana^  in 
Media,  by  the  mountains  ;  and  Babylon  was  a  third  capital  of 
occasional  residence  in  winter.     From  these  different  centres 
of  power  the  Persian  monarchs,  according  to  their  measure 
of  energy  and  resolution,   controlled    the  conduct  of  the 
satraps  in  every  quarter  of  their  widespread  dominions. 
T    uLJ  17.  About  508  B.C.  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  and,  crossing 
Career  of        *^^  Danube,  marched  far  into  the  territory  which 
Darius.           jg  ^ow  European    Russia;  but  the    expedition 
ended  in  a  retreat  without  encountering  the  enemy,  and  with 
great  loss  of  men  from  famine.     On  his  return  his  generals 
subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  north  of  Greece,  and  added 
them   to  the  Persian  Empire.     His  famous  war  with   the 
Greeks  arose  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greek  cities  in 
Asia  Minor  in  501,  and  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Sardis  by 
their  Athenian  allies.     An  expedition   sent  against  Greece 
under  the  general  Mardo'nius,  in  492  B.C.,  was  defeated  by 
;;;  the  Thracians  on   land,  and  frustrated  by  a  storm  in  the 
'     ^gean  Sea.     In  490  a  great  armament  was  sent  by  Darius 
'^    under  Daiis  and  Artapher'neSy  and  then  was  fought  the  de- 
'^  \    cisive  battle  of  Mar'athon,  to  be  noticed  in  the  history  of 
■i   Greece.     Darius's  proposed  and  long-prepared  revenge  upon 
;^    the  Greeks  was  baffled  by  a  rebellion  in   Egypt;  and  he 
>'   died  in   485,  leaving  the   task  to  his   son  and  successor, 
Xerxes. 
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Xerxes  king. 


i8.  Xerxes  reigned  from  485-465  B.C.,  and  he  began  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Egyptian  revolt  in  484, 
devoting  the  next  four  years  to  preparations 
against  Greece.  The  grand  effort  made  in  480  has  been 
ever  famous  in  history  for  the  magnitude  of  the  host  of  men 
and  ships  employed,  for  the  heroism  of  the  resistance  on  the 


RUINS  OF  SARDIS. 


one  side,  and  the  completeness  of  the  final  disaster  on  the 
other,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Xerxes 
returned  to  Sardis,  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Sala- 
mis,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  480.  The  defeat  of  his 
general  Mardonius  at  Plataa  in  479  ended  the  war  in 
Greece,  and  in  478  the  Persians  lost  their  last  foothold  in 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  he 
was  assassinated  in  465,  leaving  a  reputation  that  is  prover- 
bial for  Oriental  vanity  and  pageantry,  and  the  total  failure  of 
prodigious  efforts. 

19.  After  a  short  usurpation  by  Artaba'nus,  the  assassin 
of  XerxeSy  the  Persian  throne  was  filled  by  Xerxes'  son, 
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Artaxerxes  /.,  sumamed  Longimanus^  who  reigned  464- 
42s  B.C.  The  only  notable  matters  in  his  reign 
are  a  revolt  in   Egypt,  m  which  the  Athenians 

assisted  the  Egyptians,  and  Athenian  defeats. of  the  Persians 

by  land  and  sea  in  and  off  Cyprus. 

20.  Darius  IL,  surnamed  No' thus ,  son  of  Artaxerxes  I., 

reigned  424-405  B.C.,  and  was  a  weak  personage, 

Darius  II.  ,^  xj    \   a    I  .      *   •  .'  u 

who  was  subjected  to  constant  insurrections  by 
his  satraps,  and  lost  Egypt  in  414. 

21.  His  son,  Artaxerxes  II,,  surnamed  Mnenion,  reigned 

405-359.     At  the  beginning  occurred  the  revolt 

Artaxerxes  II.      -  ,  .  ,        »         ^  .     «t 

of  his  younger  brother  Cyrus,  satrap  m  Western 
Asia,  who  marched  against  Babylon,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  401  B.C.  He  was  supported  by  a  body  of  Greelc 
mercenaries,  whose  retiring  march  to  the  Black  Sea  over  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  has  been  immortalized  by  Xeno- 
phon's  description  in  his  AnaVasis,  and  is  known  as  the 
"  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, ^^  After  many  conflicts 
between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
concluded  in  387  b.c.,  gave  to  the  Persians  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Persian  Empire,  however,  was 
now  going  to  decay.  Artaxerxes  failed  to  recover  revolted 
Egypt,  and  was  constantly  at  war  with  tributary  princes  and 
satraps.  The  want  of  cohesion  in  the  unwieldy,  ill-assorted 
aggregate  of  "  peoples,  nations,  and  languages  "  was  being 
severely  felt. 

22.  Artaxerxes  ///.,  son  of  the  former,  succeeded  in  359 
Artaxerxes  ^-C,  and  reigned  till  338.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant, 
"^*  who  did  nothing  himself  for  his  empire ;  but 
Greek  troops  and  generals  in  his  pay  reconquered  Egypt  and 
other  lost  territories. 

23.  In  336  B.C.,  the  last  king  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Darius  III.      Darius  III,  surnamed  Codomannus,  succeeded 

to  power.  His  struggle  with  the  Greeks  is  men- 
tioned in  the  notice  of  Alexander  the  Great.     With  the 
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great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Gaugam^la^  in  Assyria,  known 
as  the  battle  of  Arbefla^  from  a  town  fifty  miles  distant, 
where  Darius  had  his  headquarters  before  the  struggle, 
the  Persian  Empire  came  to  an  end  in  October,  331  b.c. 
The  defeat  of  Darius  was  decisive;  and  in  330  he  was 
murdered  in  Parthia  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  satraps.  Asiatic 
Aryans  had  succumbed  at  last  to  their  kinsmen  of  Europe, 
who,  after  repelling  Oriental  assaults  upon  the  home  of 
a  new  civilization,  had  carried  the  arms  of  avenging 
ambition  into  Asia,  and  struck  a  blow  to  the  heart  of  the 
olJcr  system. 

24.  In  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster^  pure  spirit  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  light  as  the  idea  of  per,i^  reu- 
the  good  and  the  true.  Light  involves  its  oppo-  '*®°* 
site  —  darkness,  as  evil  is  opposite  to  good.  Among  the 
Persians,  Ormuzd  (called  also  Auramazda  and  Oromasdes) 
was  the  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  good ;  Ahriman^ 
king  of  the  realm  of  darkness,  or  evil.  Ormuzd  is  repre- 
sented as  to  be  finally  conqueror  in  contest  with  Ahriman. 
Ormuzd^  as  lord  of  light,  created  all  in  the  world  that  is 
beautiful  and  noble,  the  world  being  a  kingdom  of  the  sun. 
Light  is  the  body  (or  essence)  of  Ormuzd^  and  hence  came 
the  worship  of  fire,  because  Ormuzd  is  present  in  all  light. 
In  the  sun  or  moon  the  Persians  worshipped  only  the  light, 
which  is  Ormuzd  —  the  destroyer  of  the  ills  of  the  world, 
and  the  maintainer  of  the  universe.  On  the  contrary,  the 
body  of  Ahriman  is  darkness,  and  the  perpetual  fire  was 
burned  to  banish  him  from  the  temples.  The  chief  end  of 
every  man's  existence  was  held  to  be  to  keep  himself  pure, 
and  to  spread  this  purity  around  him.  The  sacrifices  offered 
were  the  flesh  of  clean  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  milk,  per- 
fumes. Such  was  the  spiritual  form  of  belief  held  by  the 
best  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  extended  their  sway  over 
so  many  nations  of  divers  faiths  and  degrees  of  civilization. 
The  popular  creed  throughout  the  empire  appears  to  have 
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been  the  religious  system  of  the  Magians,  referred  to  in  the 
account  of  the  Medes. 

25.  The  priests  or  Magi  had  great  power,  from  the  rever- 

ence of  the  people  for  them.  The  great  objects 
of  worship  were  the  heavenly  bodies.  This 
national  priesthood,  like  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  Babylonian 
Empire,  formed  a  caste  to  whom  belonged  all  mental  culture 
and  legislation.  The  modern  term  "  magic,"  in  its  supersti- 
tious sense,  is  connected  with  their  professions  of  divination 
and  pretence. 

26.  In  science,  art,  and  learning,  the  Persians  developed 

nothing  that  was  new,  except  in  architecture.     In 

Science  mnd         ,  ®  r    1       *  .  -r.   ,     1      .  ^, 

the  arts  in  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  Egyptians,  the  Persian  king  and 
nobles  came  into  possession  alike  of  the  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  learning  of  those  peoples,  and  of  the  products  of 
their  mechanical  arts.  The  Persians  were  soldiers,  and  not 
craftsmen,  and  had  no  need  to  be  producers,  when  they 
could  be  purchasers,  of  the  carpets  and  muslins  of  Babylon 
and  Sardis,  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  rich  variety  of 
wares  that  Phoenician  commerce  spread  throughout  the 
empire. 

27.  In  architecture,  they  were  at  first  pupils  of  the  Assyr- 

ians and  Babylonians.  The  splendid  palaces 
and  temples  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  existed 
for  centuries  before  the  Persians  were  anything  more  than  a 
hardy  tribe  of  warriors,  and  it  was  only  after  the  acquire- 
ment of  imperial  sway  that  they  began  to  erect  great  and 
elegant  buildings  for  themselves.  When  that  time  came, 
the  Persians  showed  that  they  could  produce,  by  adaptation 
of  older  models,  an  architectural  style  of  their  own.  This 
style  was  one  that  comes  between  the  sombre,  massive 
grandeur  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  edifices  and  the  perfect 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  achievements  of  Greek  art. 

28.  Palaces  and   tombs,  not   temples,  were   the   master- 
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pieces  of  Persian  building.    The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Per- 
se'poliSy  in  the  province  of  Persis,  are  the  most  p^g^g^ 
famous  remains  of  Persian  architecture.     Here,  fSi^SJ"^ 
on  a  terraced  platform,  stood  vast  and  splendid 
palaces,  the  doorways  adorned  with  beautiful  bas-reliefs.    The 
great  double  staircase  leading  up  to  the  "  Palace  of  Forty 
Pillars  "  is  especially  rich  in  sculptured  human  figures.     The 
columns  are  beautiful  in  form,  sixty  feet  in  total  height,  with 
the  shaft  finely  fluted,  and  the  pedestal  in  the  form  of  the  cup 
and  leaves  of  a  pendent  lotus.     Throughout  the  ruins  a  love 
of  ornament  and  display  is  visible.    In  the  bas-reliefs  are  pro- 
fuse decorations  of  fretwork  fringes,  borders  of  sculptured 
bulls  and  lions,  and  stone-work  of  carved  roses. 

29.  Babylon  has  been  already  described  (page  52).  Ecba'- 
tanay  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Median  Empire,  pe^inn 
called  Acfimetha  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  was  a  very  *=***•■• 
ancient  city,  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  each  overtopping 
the  one  outside  it,  and  surmounted  by  battlements  painted  in 
five  different  colors,  the  innermost  two  being  overlaid  with 
silver  and  with  gold.  The  strong  citadel  inside  all  was  the 
royal  treasury.  Susa^  called  Shushan  by  the  Hebrew 
writers  Daniel  and  Nehemiah,  was  a  square-built  city  unpro- 
tected by  walls,  but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel,  con- 
taining a  royal  palace  and  treasury.  The  only  remains  of 
the  place  are  extensive  mounds,  on  which  are  found  frag- 
ments of  bricks  and  broken  pottery  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Persefpolis  was  one  of  the  two  burial-places  of  the 
Persian  kings,  and  also  a  royal  treasury.  Darius  I.  and 
Xerxes  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  the  place,  which  re- 
tained its  splendor  till  it  was  partially  burned  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  Pasar^gada,  the  other  royal  place  of  burial,  its 
site  having  still  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  and  a  colossal  bas-relief 
sculpture  of  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy,  was  at  Mur- 
ghab,  northeast  of  Persepolis.  Sardis,  in  Western  Asia 
Minor,  once  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  an 
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almost  impregnable  citadel,  and  the  residence  of  the  satrap 
of  Lydia,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian kings. 

30.  Of  ancient  Persian  literature  there  are  scarcely  any 
remains  except  the  sacred  books  called  the  Zenda- 

PferaiAB  life 

vesta  (page  71).  The  splendor  of  Persian  life  at 
court  and  abroad  is  known  to  us  from  many  sources.  The 
sculptures  of  Persepolis  show  something  of  the  state  and 
ceremony  attendant  on  a  Persian  king.  In  the  Book  of 
Esther  we  read  of  King  Ahasue'rus  (Xerxes)  entertaining  all 
"  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the  provinces  "  for  "  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  days,"  of  his  making  a  feast  for  seven  days  "  in 
the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace  "  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Susa  ;  of  pillars  of  marble,  silver  curtain-rings,  beds  of 
gold  and  silver,  pavements  of  marble  that  was  red,  and  blue, 
and  white,  and  black  ;  of  drink  in  vessels  of  gold  diverse  in 
shape  and  size,  and  "  royal  wine  in  abundance,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  king ;  "  of  garments  of  purple  and  fine  linen  ; 
and  of  the  absolute  power  of  a  Persian  despot  in  his  caprices 
and  his  wrath,  with  his  "  seven  chamberlains  that  served  in 
his  presence,"  and  with  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  pride  of  Oriental 
monarchy,  which  claimed  for  the  possessors  of  the  throne  the 
vain  title  of  "  King  of  Kings,"  was  the  pride  that  comes 
before  destruction,  the  haughty  spirit  that  deserves  and  pro- 
vokes an  irreparable  fall. 


COMMERCE  OP  THE  ORIENTAL  NATIONS. 

The  three  chief  commercial  nations  of  antiquity  before  the 
Greeks  became  prominent  in  the  Mediterranean  were  the 
Babylonians^  Fhosnicians,  and  Carthaginians,  The  commerce 
between  Eastern  Asia  and  Western  Asia,  and  so  on  into 
Europe  and  Northeastern  Africa,  passed  through  Babylon 
(page  S3).     By  land  and  sea,  to  and  from  Northern  India  and 
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Central  Asia,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  cara- 
van and  ship,  the  products  of  the  remoter  £astern  world  were 
thus  exchanged  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe.  The  trade  of  Phoenicia 
has  been  fully  described  (page  66).  Her  great  colony  and 
rival,  Carthage,  on  her  own  continent  of  Africa,  traded  by 
caravan  and  ship  with  the  barbarous  tribes  inland  and  on 
the  western  coast,  giving  trinkets,  saddlery,  pottery,  arms, 
and  woven  cloth  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  hides  and  ivory, 
gold-dust,  and  negro  slaves.  In  the  west  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, she  traded  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  exporting  negro  slaves,  cloths,  and  gold,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  wine  and  oil  of  those  fertile  lands. 
From  Corsica  she  imported  wax,  slaves,  and  honey;  com 
from  Sardinia;  sulphur  from  the  Lip'ari  Isles,  north  of 
Sicily ;  various  metals  from  the  South  of  Spain.  On  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  modem  Morocco 
extends,  the  Carthaginians  had  a  line  of  colonies,  which  not 
only  carried  on  the  trade  with  the  tribes  in  that  quarter,  but 
had  a  valuable  fishery  of  tunnies,  fish  still  abundant  in  the 
Mediterranean  markets. 


ANALYTIC  SYNOPSIS  OF  ORIENTAL  HISTORY. 

I.  Nations  treated  of. 

We  have  considered  the  history  of  the  following  ancient  Eastern 
nations :  — 

The  Chinese, 

The  Hindoos, 

The  Egyptians, 

The  Chaldaans  and  Bdbyloniant* 

The  Assyrians, 

The  Hebrews, 

The  Phoenicians. 

The  Medes  and  Persians, 


Oriental  Nations 
OF  Antiquity. 
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II.  Classification  of  Races. 

These  nations  may  be  classed  in  a  fourfold  way — ^the  Mongolian 
{Tartar)  family,  and  the  Aryan  (or  Indo-European) ^  the  Sem- 
itic^ and  the  Hamitic  branches  or  races  of  the  Caucasian 
family  of  mankind,  as  follows :  — 

Mongolian  Family,  Chinese. 

'  *       (  Medes  and  Persians. 


Semitic  Race 


ChaJdaans  and  Babylonia$u* 

Assyrians. 

Phfisnicians. 

Hebrews. 


Hamitic  Race.  .  .  .  Egyptians. 

III.  Place  in  History. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  part  played  by 
the  several  ancient  Eastern  nations,  we  note  the  following 
characteristics :  — 

Chinese.  —  Noted  for  their  seclusion  from  historical  connection  with 
other  nations  —  early  advance  to  certain  point  of  civilization  —  philo- 
sophical and  religious  system  of  Confucius  good  in  theory  —  nation  has 
remained  fossilized  in  peculiar  culture  —  popular  religion  grossly  idola- 
trous —  government  purely  despotic  —  system  non-progressive  —  skilful 
mechanical  artisans,  but  no  artists  —  no  true  science  —  self-conceited  in 
isolation — jealous  of  foreign  interference  —  a  wonder  of  placid  adher- 
ence to  the  motto,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  a  warning  against  super- 
stitious reverence  for  ancestral  establishments. 

Hindoos.  —  Until  recently  almost  isolated  from  the  Western  world  — 
unwarlike,  dreamy  specimens  of  Aryan  stock  —  early  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion —  a  rich  and  remarkable  religious  and  poetical  literature  in  Sanscrit^ 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  —  first  in  real  history  on 
invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great  327  B.C.  —  progress  greatly  checked  by 
rigid  system  of  castes  —  government  of  native  princes  thoroughly  despotic 
—  no  free  aspirations  or  political  instincts  in  the  people  —  popular 
religion  grossly  superstitious  —  Brakminism  (a  philosophic  deism),  creed 
of  the  educated,  along  with  Mahometanism,  introduced  by  conquest  in 
thirteenth  century  a.d.  —  skilled  at  an  early  period  in  mathematics,  man- 
ufactures, architecture  —  a  tasteful,  intelligent,  but  unpractical,  non-his- 
torical people. 
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Egyptians.  —  One  of  the  earliest  civilized  nations  —  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hamitic  race  —  developed  apart  —  were  not  a  conquering 
or  aggressive  people  —  wonderful  builders  in  the  massive  style — made 
great  progress  in  mechanical  arts,  and  some  advances  in  science  —  gov- 
ernment a  monarchy  restricted  in  authority  by  law,  custom,  and  powerful 
priesthood — religion  a  nature-worship  —  popular  worship  the  adoration 
of  animals — an  artistic,  industrious,  and  peculiar  nation  —  always  won- 
derful and  interesting  to  foreigners —  did  not  greatly  influence  others. 

CHALDiCANS  {Early  Babylonians),  —  As  ancient  a  race  in  civilization 
as  the  Egyptians  —  partially  of  Tartar  race,  mainly  Semitic  —  made  great 
progress  at  an  early  date  in  science  —  reached  a  high  pitch  of  power  and 
civilization — known  to  us,  in  great  measure,  from  ruins  with  inscriptions 
in  cuneiform  writing  —  invented  permanent  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures— great  in  astronomy — the  Chaldaean  priests  developed  into  a 
caste  of  learned  men,  continuing  (in  the  later  Babylonian  and  Persian 
empires)  long  after  extinction  of  their  own  nation  as  independent  power. 

Assyrians.  —  A  Semitic  people  —  warlike  and  conquering  race  —  great 
in  architecture  and  sculpture — very  wealthy  and  luxurious  —  empire 
extended  over  Asia  Minor  (east  of  river  Halys),  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pales- 
tine, most  of  Egypt,  Media,  and  countries  on  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to 
Persian  Gulf  —  artistic  workers  in  glass,  metals,  gems  —  rule  despotic 
over  loosely  connected  nations. 

Babylonians  (Later  kingdom),  —  A  Semitic  people  —  as  a  political 
power  ruled  for  only  eighty-seven  years,  625-538  B.C.,  from  end  of  As- 
syrian power  to  conquest  by  Persians  under  Cyrus  —  were  a  commercial 
and  luxurious  race —  city  df  Babylon  emporium  for  trade  between  Eastern 
Asia  and  Western  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Europe  —  great  in  manufactures  of 
woven  stuffs  and  gem-engraving. 

Hebrews.  —  A  pure  Semitic  race  —  little  influence  on  political  history 
of  antiquity — distinguished  by  knowledge  of  the  one  God,  and  by  the 
Scriptures  transmitted  to  all  future  ages  —  a  great  monarchy  under 
David  and  Solomon,  then  declined —  a  non-artistic,  unscientific  nation  in 
ancient  history. 

Ph(ENICIANS.  —  A  pure  Semitic  people — greatest  commercial  and  col- 
onizing race  of  early  times  —  distinguished  as  transmitters  of  civilization 
from  East  to  West — never  formed  one  great  independent  state  —  several 
independent  cities,  sometimes  in  alliance,  sometimes  hostile —  Tyre  and 
Sidon  famous  for  dyes,  glass-making,  embroideries,  brass-work,  weaving 
of  cloth  in  linen  and  cotton,  ship-building,  mining  —  developers  of  alphs^- 
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bet  still  ased  by  European  nations  —  religion  a  sensual  worship  — a 
crafty,  money-making  people  —  Carthage  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Phoenician  colonies. 

Medes  and  Persians.  —  Pure  Aryans  in  race — warlike  people,  great 
in  cavalry  and  as  archers — Median  monarchy  ended  558  B.C.,  then  Per- 
sian monarchy  arose  —  Persians  a  lively,  brave,  poetical  people,  simple 
in  life  at  first,  after  their  great  conquests  degenerated  into  luxury — more 
like  Europeans  in  civilization  than  any  other  Asiatics  —  were  the  great 
ruling  power  in  Asia  from  time  of  Cyrus  to  conquest  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (558-331  B.c.)  —  first  Asiatics  that  tried  to  conquer  in  Europe  — 
signally  failed  —  empire  extended  over  all  Western  Asia,  and  over  Egypt 
—  religion  recognized  two  principles,  a  good  and  a  bad  Spirit  —  had 
taste  in  architecture  —  no  literature  of  importance. 

IV.  Chronologic  Summary. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  under  each  nation :  — 

Chinese.  b.c 

Emi^eror  Yao  (beginning  of  Chinese  history) 2357 

Philosopher  Lao-tse,  born (about)      600 

Philosopher  Confucius,  bom (about)      550 

Great  wall  of  China  built third  century. 

A.D. 

Buddhism  introduced  from  India first  century. 

Mongol  dynasty  founded  by  Kublai  Khan      1260 

Hindoos.  b.c 

Immigration  of  Aryans  into  India (about)  2000 

Buddhism  began (about)        550 

Alexander  the  Great's  invasion 327 

A.D. 

Mohammedan  invasions  began tenth  century. 

Afghan  dynasty  founded  at  Delhi thirteenth  century. 

Mogul  empire  founded  by  Sultan  Baber 1 526 

Akbar  reigned 1556-1607 

Mahratta  power  began  in  India seventeenth  century. 

Egyptians.  b.c 

Menes  first  king  of  Egypt.  ? 

Building  of  Great  Pyramid  by  Cheops  (Suphis  or  Shufu)  and 

beginning  of  real  history  in  Egypt  .  .  .  twenty-fifth  qentury. 
Conquest  by  Hyksos  (or  shepherd-kings)  ....  (perhaps )  2050 
Abraham  in  Egypt twenty-first  century. 
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Egyptians,  continued.  b.c 

Egypt  great  as  nation    . 1500-1200 

Ramses  the  Great  (Sesostris)  reigned    ....  fourteenth  century. 

Shishak  took  Jerusalem 970 

Psammetichus  reigned  (some  connection  with  Greece)     .    .  671-617 

Necho  reigned 617-601 

Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  reigned 594*570 

Amasis  reigned 570-526 

Egypt  conquered  by  Persia  (under  Cambyses) 525 

Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great 332 

Conquest  by  Romans 30 

CHALDiEANS  {Early  Babylomans),  "-c 

First  historical  date  (astronomical  observation) 2234 

Invasion  and  partial  conquest  by  Elamites before  2000 

Abraham  leaves  Chaldaea 2100 

Flourishing  period  of  Chaldaean  monarchy     .    .    •    .    .    2000-1000 

Subordinate  to  Assyrian  empire ninth  century. 

Overthrown  by  Assyria eighth  century. 

Assyrians.  b.c 

Shalmaneser  reigned  towards  end  of  fourteenth  century. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.  made  conquests (about)     1120 

Assur-nasir-pal  (great  in  architectural  works)  reigned .    .    .  884-859 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (greatly  extended  empire ;  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Babylon)  began  to  reign 745 

Sargon  (captured  Samaria)  reigned   .    .    .     ^   Assyria  )     722-705 

Sennacherib  reigned J  at  height  >     705-681 

Esarhaddon (of  power )     680-667 

Assur-bani-pal  (promoted  arts  and  literature)  reigned.    .    .  667-625 
Nineveh  taken,  and  Assyrian  empire  overthrown  by  Babylo- 
nians, helped  by  Medes     (about)      625 

Babylonians  {Later  Empire),  b.c 

Later  Babylonian  eriipire  began  on  fall  of  Assyria 625 

Nabopolassar,  founder  of  empire,  reigned 625-604 

Nebuchadnezzar  reigned 604-561 

Babylon  gained  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and  empire  fell    .    .      538 

Hebrews.  b.c 

Migration  of  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Canaan 

twentieth  or  twenty-first  century. 

Departure  of  Israelites  from  Egypt (prob.)     1491 

Conquest  of  Canaan  completed 1426 

Federal  republic  under  Judges,  etc 1426-1095 
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Hebrews,  continued,  bx. 

Saul  reigned 1095-1056 

David  reigned 1056-1015 

Jerusalem  conquered  from  Jebusites 1048 

Solomon  reigned  (Jewish  nation  at  height  of  power)       .    .  1015-975 

Separation  of  monarchy  into  Judah  and  Israel 975 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.  of  Assyria  carried  part  of  people  of  Israel 

into  captivity 740 

Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Samaria,  and  carried  off  rest  of 

Israel  captive ;  end  of  kingdom  of  Israel 721 

Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah 713 

Assyrian  second  invasion  of  Judah 677 

Josiah  defeated  and  slain  by  Pharaoh-Necho 610 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon    .    .    .      599 
Jerusalem  taken  and  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Judah 

carried  away  to  Babylonish  captivity 588 

Edict  of  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia,  for  return  of  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity   536 

Dedication  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 515 

Ezra  governor  of  the  Jews 458-445 

Nehemiah  governor  of  Jews 445-420 

Judaea  remained  subject  to  Persia 420-332 

Judaea  under  rule  of  Ptolemies 300-202 

Judaea  under  kings  of  Syria 202-164 

Judas  Maccabaeus  in  power 166-161 

Complete  independence  of  Judaea  from  Syria      .    .    .  (about)       130 
Conquest  of  Judaea  by  Rome 63 

A.D. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  people      ....        70 

Phcenicians. 

Were  settled  on  coast  of  Canaan  and  Syria  before  fifteenth  b.c 

century. 

Sidon  subject  to  Tyre | (about)  1050 

Sidon  independent (about)  700 

Sidon  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar (about)  600 

Sidon  subject  to  Persia (about)  500 

Sidon  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great 333 

Tyre  a  powerful  city 1200 

Tyre  resisted  with  success  Sargon  of  Assyria .  721-717 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon 585 

Tyre  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great 332 

Phoenicia  conquered  by  Romans 63 

Carthage  founded (about)  850 
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Medes  and  Persians.  b.& 

Medes  established  their  power (about)      800 

Partial  conquest  by  Sargon  of  Assyria (about)      710 

Monarchy  founded  by  Cyaxares  on  conquest  of  Assyria  (about)      625 

Cyaxares  reigned (till)      593 

Astyages  reigned 593-558 

End  of  Median  monarchy 558 

Foundation  of  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus 558 

Conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus 546 

Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 538 

Death  of  Cyrus  in  Scythia 529 

Cambyses  reigned 529-522 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses 525 

Darius  Hystaspis  (Darius  I.)  reigned 521-485 

Darius  invaded  Scythia 508 

Revolt  of  Greek  cities  in  Ionia,  and  burning  of  Sardis  by 

Athenians 501 

Invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius 490 

Xerxes  reigned  ^ 485-465 

Xerxes'  invasion  of  Greece 480 

Artaxerxes  I.  {Longimanus)  reigned 464-425 

Darius  II.  (Nothus)  reigned 424-405 

Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon)  reigned 405~359 

Battle  of  Cunaxa  ("  Retreat  of  ten  thousand  ") 401 

Peace  of  Antalcidas  concluded  with  Greeks 387 

Artaxerxes  III.  reigned 359-338 

Darius  III.  (Codomannus)  reigned 33^33 1 

Battle  of  Arbela  and  overthrow  of  Persian  empire  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great 331 

V.    General  Summary. 

Sir  E.  Creasy  observes  that  "  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  governments 
of  all  the  great  Asiatic  empires  have  in  all  ages  been  absolute  despot- 
isms." The  German  historian  Heeren  (hay'rn)  connects  this  with 
another  great  fact,  important  from  its  influence  both  on  the  political  and 
the  social  life  of  Asiatics.  "Among  all  the  considerable  nations  of 
inner  Asia,  the  paternal  government  of  every  household  was  corrupted 
by  polygamy ;  where  that  custom  exists  a  good  political  constitution  is 
impossible.  Fathers,  being  converted  into  domestic  despots,  are  ready 
to  pay  the  same  abject  obedience  to  their  sovereign  which  they  exact 
from  their  family  and  dependants  in  their  domestic  economy."  Sir  E. 
Creasy  also  points  to  "  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  state 
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religion  and  all  legislation  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  East,  and 
the  constant  existence  of  a  powerful  sacerdotal  body,  exercising  some 
check  on  the  throne  itself,  grasping  at  the  civil  administration,  claiming 
the  supreme  control  of  education,  fixing  the  lines  in  which  literature  and 
science  must  move,  and  limiting  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  human  mind  to  prosecute  its  inquiries."  We  may  observe  on 
this  head  that  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  at  this  moment 
in  the  one  empire  of  the  Oriental  type  which  exists  in  Europe,  that  of 
Turkey.  All  true  progress  in  Western  civilization  and  methods  of  gov- 
ernment is  there  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  Ulemas  or  doctors  of 
the  religious  law,  which  extends  to  the  relations  of  civil  life ;  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Muftis^  or  magistrates  for  religious  and  civil  affairs, 
chosen  from  among  the  ulemas,  constitute  the  jurisprudence  of  the  em- 
pire. The  Turk,  therefore,  cannot  alter  his  ways,  because  his  religion 
does  not  permit  it,  and  the  highest  officer  of  the  church,  the  grand 
mufti,  or  Sheikh-ul-Islamy  is  constantly  at  the  side  of  the  Sultan  to  check 
concession  to  the  ideas  and  demands  of  the  European  powers.  We 
can  now  understand  why  the  great  feature  of  all  the  Oriental  nations 
was  their  unprogressive  character.  The  despotic  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment in  all  of  them,  the  institution  of  castes  in  some  of  them,  the  influ- 
ence of  superstition  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  in  thought 
and  new  methods  in  action,  —  these  hindered  the  free  play  of  the  powers 
of  man,  and  so,  though  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  made  great 
advances  in  civilization,  that  civilization  was  of  a  stationary  character. 
Asia  is  most  interesting  as  "  the  land  of  births  and  beginnings,"  but  it 
was  on  the  soil  of  Europe  that  the  great  Aryan  race  was  to  carry 
humanity  forward  to  political,  religious,  mental,  and  social  freedom. 
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SECTION  II. 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY  SKETCH. 

X.  The  interest  of  the  great  story  of  ancient  Greece  is 
inexhaustible.     It  has  been  well  said  that  of  all 
histories  of  which  we  know  so  much,  this  is  the  of  Grecian 
most  abounding  in  consequences  to  us  who  now     **  ^^' 
live.     If  the  issue  of  that  day  at  Marathon  had  been  different, 
the  Britons  and  the  Saxons  might  still  have  been  wandering 
in  the  woods.     Moreover,  the  Greeks  are  the  most  remark- 
able people  who  have  yet  existed.     This  high  claim  is  justly 
made  on  the  grounds  of  the  power  and  efforts   that  were 
required  for  them  to  achieve  what  they  did  for  themselves 
and  for  mankind.     With  the  exception  of  Christianity,  they 
were  the  originators  of   most  of  the   things  of  which   the 
modern  world  can  boast. 

2.  They,  alone  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  emerged 
from  barbarism  by  their  own  unaided  exertions. 

Intellectual 

It  was  they  who  originated  political  freedom,  and  pre-eminence 

-     ^  1         J  1..  .      ,    ,.  ,     ,  of  the  Greeks. 

first  produced  an  historical  literature,  and  that  a 
perfect  one  of  its  kind.  The  same  wonderful  race  rose  to  the 
height  of  excellence  in  oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  architec- 
ture. They  were  the  founders  of  mathematics,  of  physical 
science,  of  true  political  science,  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  and  life.  In  each  of  these  departments  of  skilled  and 
systematical  acquirement  they  made  for  themselves  those 
first  steps  on  which  all  the  rest  depend.  The  art  of  original 
thinking  was  their  grand  invention,  and  they  bestowed  it 
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on  the  world,  a  heritage  for  all  ages  to  come.  With  unfet- 
tered minds  they  looked  the  universe  in  the  face,  and  ques- 
tioned nature  in  that  free,  bold  spirit  of  speculation  which 
has  worked  with  so  powerful  an  effect  in  modern  ages.  All 
these  thin^  the  Greeks  achieved  in  two  centuries  of  national 
existence ;  and  the  twenty  centuries  that  have  passed  away 
since  they  were  the  most  gifted  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  added  little,  in  comparison,  to  human  attainments  arid 
human  development  on  the  intellectual  side  of  our  nature. 
Such,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  the  claim  advanced  for  the 
Greeks  of  old.  What  rudiments  of  art  and  literatuie,  and 
germs  of  political  and  social  organization,  they  received  from 
Eastern  nations  —  from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia  — 
they  impressed  with  a  new  and  original  character.  ^ 

3.  The  Greeks  would  not  endure  absolute  monarchy  -from 

constitutional  kings  they  passed  to  republican  in- 
trastedwith  stitutions  in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  com- 
pounded in  various  degrees  of  democratic  or 
oligarchic  elements.  "  In  literature  and  science  the  Greek 
intellect  followed  no  beaten  track,  and  acknowledged  no 
limitary  rules.  They  thought  their  subjects  boldly  out,  and 
the  novelty  of  a  speculation  invested  it  in  their  minds  with 
interest.  .  .  .  Versatile,  restless,  enterprising,  and  self-confi- 
dent, they  presented  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  habitual 
quietude  and  submissiveness  of  the  Orientals."  ^  We  pass 
from  the  Oriental  history  of  dynasties  and  barren  conquests 
to  the  history  of  a  free  nation  exercising,  through  her  intel- 
lectual triumphs,  an  enduring  dominion  over  Europe  and  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

4.  The  Greeks  belonged  to  the  great  Aryan  branch  of 
Origin  of  the  the  Caucasian  race  —  to  the  stock  that  includes 
Greek  race,  ^^^j  ^j^^  historic  nations  of  Europe,  the  Latins^ 
Teutons^  or  Germans^  Celts^  and  Slavonians^  as  well  as  the 
Persians  and  Hindoos  of  Asia.     The  Aryan  migration  from 

1  Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battlee. 
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Asia  into  Europe  (page  9)  brought  the  forefathers  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  farthest  east  of  the  three  Mediterranean 
peninsulas.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  this  peninsula,  in 
the  Peloponne'sus  (now  the  Morea\  and  in  the  territory  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  we  are  to  look,  in 
ancient  history,  for  the  people  who  were  strictly  and  truly 
Greeks,  apart  from  the  colonies  which  were  settled  on  various 
parts  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  east  and  central  Medi- 
terranean, and  of  the  neighboring  seas,  the /V<^^w'//j  (Sea  of 
Marmora)  and  the  Euxine  (now  Black)  Sea. 

5.  The  name  Greece  was  almost  unknown  by  the  people 
whom  we  call  Greeks,  and  was  never  used  by  them  Heiias  and 
for  their  own  country.  It  has  come  to  us  from  HeUenes. 
the  Romans,  being  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  north- 
west of  Greece,  the  part  of  the  country  first  known  to  them. 
The  Greek  writers  and  people  called  their  land  Hellas,  the 
term  meaning  all  territory  in  which  their  own  people,  the 
Hellenes,  were  settled.  Hellas  included  not  only  the  Greek 
peninsula,  but  many  of  the  islands  of  the  -^gean  Sea,  and 
the  coast  settlements  and  colonies  above  referred  to.  This 
was  originally  the  name  of  a  district  in  Thessalia,  in  Northern 
Greece. 

6.  Greece  consisted,  geographically,  of  manylslands,  and 
of  a  peninsula  much  indented  by  bays.  It  was  ^physical 
thus  broken  up  into  many  small  divisions,  con-  fc**"'"- 
nected  by  the  sea.  There  were  numerous  mountains  in 
ridges,  offshoots,  and  groups ;  there  were  plains,  valleys,  and 
small  rivers.  All  was  diversified.  The  position  and  confor- 
mation of  the  country  undoubtedly  helped  to  render  the 
Greeks  the  earliest  civilized  people  in  Europe,  both  by.  devel- 
oping, in  a  life  of  struggle  with  nature  on  land  and  sea,  their 
special  and  innate  character,  and  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  older  civilizations,  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mountains 
that  divided  the  country  into  small  isolated  districts  had  a 
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great  political  importance  in  giving  rise  to  many  separate  and 
independent  states,  the  rivalries  and  conflicts  of  which  favored 
the  working-out  of  political  problems  and  the  growth  of 
political  freedom. 

7.  Greece  naturally  divides  itself  into  Northern^  Central^ 
Great  divi-  ^^^  Southem.  Northem  Greece  extends  from  the 
**°°*'  northern  boundary  line  in  about  40**  north  latitude 
to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ambrican  Gulf  on  the  west  to  Ther- 
mopylae on  the  east.  Central  Greece  stretches  from  this 
point  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Southem  Greece  includes 
the  Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands. 

8.  Northem  Greece  contained  two  principal  countries,  Thes- 
Northern  sa'lia  and  EpHrus^  though  we  must  remark  that 
®'***^**  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard  the  inhab- 
itants of  Epirus  (the  Epirots)  as  being  of  real  Hellenic  race. 
It  was  only  in  later  times  that  Macecbnia,  north  of  Thessa- 
lia,  was  considered  a  part  of  Hellas. 

9.  Central  Greece  had  nine  separate  states  —  Acama'nia, 
Central  ^to'lia^  Do'rts,  Eostem  Lo'cris,  Western  Lofcris, 
Greece.  Pho'cis,  Bosotta  (bc-o'she-a),  Attica^  and  Me'garis. 
The  most  important  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  was  Attica^  the 
peninsula  jutting  out  southeastwards  from  Boeotia,  and  re- 
nowned forever  through  its  possession  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

10.  SoiMhern  Greece^  or  the  Peloponnesus  (meaning  "  island 
Southern  of  Pc'lops,^*  a  mythical  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis),  con- 
Greece,  tained  seven  principal  states — Corinth^  Acha'ia^ 
Elis,  Arca'dia,  Messefnia,  Ar'golis^  and  Laco'nia,  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  Laconia,  equally  famous  as  Attica  for 
Athens  in  containing  the  city  of  Sparta^  capital  of  the  state 
called  LacedcB'mon,  forming  the  southern  part  of  Laconia. 

11.  Islands  formed  a  considerable  and  famous  part  of 
Grecian  ancient  Hellas.  The  largest  of  the  islands  on  the 
Islands.  coast  was  Eubos'a,  about  ninety  miles  in  length, 
noted  for  good  pasturage  and  corn.  On  the  west  coast  was 
the  group  known  to  modern  geography  as  "  the  Ionian  Isles!^ 
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To  the  south  lay  Crete^  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
length,  noted  for  the  skill  of  its  archers.  In  the  -^gean  Sea 
were  the  two  groups  called  the  Cy'dades  and  Spo'rades.  The 
Cyclades  (or  "  circling  isles,'*  circling  the  chief  one,  De'los) 
are  clearly  shown  upon  the  map.  The  Sporades  (or  "  scaU 
tcrcd  isles'*)  lay  to  the  east,  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Northwards  in  the  -^gean,  in  mid-sea,  or  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  were  Lemnos,  Scyros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos. 

12.  Of  the  date  when  the  Aryan  tribes  first  made  their 
way  into  the  Greek  peninsula  and  islands  there 

are  no  records.  As  a  prehistoric  people  in  that  habitants  of 
region,  we  hear  of  the  Felasgi,  akin  to  the  Greeks 
in  language  and  in  race,  and  familiar  with  agriculture  and 
other  useful  arts.  The  Aryans,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
migrations  into  Europe  from  their  primeval  home  in  Asia, 
possessed  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  the  Pelasgi,  being 
Aryans,  would  carry  those  acquirements  with  them  to  their 
new  abodes.  The  Pelasgians  formed  the  basis  of  the  ■  older 
population  in  Italy  and  in  Greece,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  language  and  the  researches  of  scholars.  The  so-called 
Pelasgic,  or  Cyclope'an,  remains  at  Myce'na  and  at  Ttryns 
(both  in  Ar'golis),  consisting  of  huge  rude  masses  of  stone, 
piled  on  each  other  in  tiers,  without  cement,  resemble  the 
English  Stonehenge  in  the  mystery  as  to  their  real  authorship 
and  age. 

13.  So  with  the  Hellenes  —  of  the  date  when,  and  means 
by  which,  they  became  predominant  in  the  land 

which  they  called  Hellas,  we  know  nothing.  The  ofthi^cu*" 
safest  conjecture  is  that  the  Hellenes  were  the 
flower  for  enterprise,  ability,  and  courage,  of  some  section  of 
the  Aryan  immigrants  into  Europe,  just  as  the  Normans  were 
the  choicest  specimens  of  Scandinavian  tribes  in  mediaeval 
Europe.  These  superior  qualities  gave  the  Hellenes,  at  an 
early  date,  the  territory  in  which  they  found  established  the 
Pelasgians,  really  akin  in  blood  and  language  to  themselves, 
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but  men  whom  the  Hellenes  regarded  as  "  barbarians^^  or 
men  of  different  language.  "  As  far  back  as  history,  or  even 
legend  can  carry  us,  we  find  the  land  of  Greece  in  the  occu- 
pation of  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family,  consisting,  like  all 
other  nations,  of  various  kindred  tribes."  ^ 

14.  Of  these  Hellenes,  who  occupied  the  land,  and  made 
Branches  of  ^^  famous  for  all  time,  there  were  four  chief  di- 
Heiienes.  visions,  the  Dorians,  yEoIians,  Achceans^  and 
lonians.  As  early  as  1200  b.c.,  the  Dorians  are  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Central  Greece,  in  and  about  Doris,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  CEta ;  the  jEolians  mainly  in  Thes- 
salia ;  the  Achaans  in  the  west,  south,  and  east  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  the  Arcadians,  probably  descendants  of  the 
Pelasgi,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  territory  ;  and  the  lonians 
in  the  northeastern  Peloponnesus  and  in  Attica.  The  Ddlopes^ 
yEnia'nes^  Magne'tes,  Dry'opeSy  and  Danai  are  the  names  of 
tribes,  Pelasgic  and  otherwise  in  origin,  occupying  parts  of 
the  territory  of  Greece  at  the  same  early  date. 

15.  With  the  mythical  exploits  of  the  so-called  Heroic  Age 
Legendary  ^^  ^vi^  nothing  to  do,  except  SO  far  as  those 
Qreece.  legends  may  be  considered  to  embody  a  kernel 
of  historical  truth.  We  here  allude  only  to  two,  as  the  most 
famous  of  these  legends  —  the  Argonautic  Expedition  and  the 
Siege  of  Troy. 

16.  The  Argonauts  are  represented  as  a  body  of  heroes 
The  Argo-  ^^^  went  in  a  ship  called  the  Argo^  under  the 
°*"**-  command  of  a  prince  named  Jason^  to  fetch  from 
Cotchis  (a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxi'nus) 
a  golden  fleece  hung  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  A*res 
(Greek  god  of  war),  and  guarded  there  by  a  dragon.  After 
many  adventures,  losses,  and  dangers,  the  fleece  was  carried 
off.  The  kernel  here  is  that  in  very  early  times  navigators 
went  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  there  made  money  by 
trade  with  wild  inhospitable  tribes. 

<  Freeman's  Historical  Geogra^y  of  Europe, 
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17.  The  Siege  of  Troy ^  or  Trojan  War^  is  known  to  all  the 
civilized  world  from  Homer's  poem  called  the  . 

Sicffc  of  Troy. 

Iliad  (or  **  Ilium's  story  "),  Ilium  being  the  chief 
city  of  Troas^  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  known  in  modem  geography  as  the 
Dardanelles.  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  is 
represented  as  having  carried  off  from  Greece  the  wife  of  his 
entertainer,  Menela'us,  King  of  Lacedae'mon.  Helen,  the 
lady  abducted,  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time,  and  all 
the  Grecian  princes  took  up  arms  and  sailed  for  Troy,  under 
command  of  Agamem'non,  King  of  Mycenae,  in  Argolis. 
The  greatest  hero  on  the  Greek  side  was  Achilles ;  on  the 
Trojan,  Hector,  After  a  ten  \ years'  siege,  and  much  slaugh- 
ter, Troy  is  taken  by  a  stratagem  and  burned,  and  the 
remaining  princes  and  their  peoples  return  to  Greece.  The 
HicLd  deals  only  with  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
"the  wrath  of  Achilles"  and  its  results,  when  Achilles, 
offended  by  Agamemnon,  for  a  long  time  refuses  to  fight,  and 
leaves  t'he  Greeks  a  prey  to  the  prowess  of  Hector.  When 
Pa'troclus,  a  friend  of  Achilles,  is  slain  by  the  Trojan  hero, 
the  Greek  warrior  takes  up  his  spear  again,  slays  Hector,  and 
the  story  ends,  in  Homer's  poem,  with  the  delivery  of  his 
body  to  the  sorrowing  father,  Priam.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  (relating  to  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus^  one  of  the  Greek  heroes,  on  his  homeward  voyage 
from  Ilium),  we  have  a  real  and  valuable  picture  of  the  state 
of  civilization  in  the  Grecian  world  at  the  time  when  the 
poems  were  composed  and  preserved,  about  1000  years  b.c. 

18.  The  form   of  government  was   that  of  a  hereditary 
king,  acting  as  priest,  general,  judge,  and  presi-  Divisions  of 
dent   of    the   popular  assembly,  supported   and  Hom^c" 
guided   by   a   council   of  elders.     The   tribe  or  °"«^- 
nation  appears  as  more  important  than  the  city^  which,  in 
historical  Greece,  is  found  to  be  itself  the  State,     We  find 
existing  a  landed  aristocracy,  an  elementary  middle  class  of 
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bards,  priests,  prophets,  surgeons,  and  skilled  artisans,  a 
class  of  hired  workmen,  and  another  class  of  mildly  treated 
sj^ves.  A  state  of  warfare  was  almost  constant  between 
some  two  or  more  of  the  various  tribes,  and  military  prowess 
was  the  virtue  most  esteemed.  There  was  no  polygamy, 
and  woman,  especially  the  wife,  was  held  in  high  regard. 
Care  for  the  young  and  reverence  for  the  old  were  practised. 
A  general  sobriety  in  drink  and  bodily  indulgence,  and  a 
chivalrous  feeling  of  respect  for  self  and  others,  are  found  to 
exist.  The  belief  in  various  deities,  whose  attributes  were 
those  of  a  glorified  humanity, 
and  in  fatalism,  was  strong. 
Sacrifices  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, and  of  outpoured  wine, 
were  offered  to  the  gods. 

19..  The  artistic  works  de- 
scribed were  not  of  Grecian 
execution,     but     Phoenician 

chiefly.        Men's 

great  occupations 

in  the  Homeric 
times  were  in  agriculture,  as 
ploughmen,  sowers,  and  reap- 
ers ;  and  in  pastoral  life,  as 
cowherds,  shepherds,  swine-  , 
herds,  and  goatherds.  There 
were  wagons  drawn  by  mules, 
and  chariots  drawn  by  horses, 
as  appliances  of  war.  The 
fensive,  were  the   shield,  the 


Manufkctures 
and  occupa- 
tions. 
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weapons,  defensive  and  o£- 
helmet,  the  breastplate,  and 
greaves,  or  metal  leggings,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  ; 
the  sword,  the  spear,  the  javelin,  axe,  and  huge  stones 
hurled  by  mighty  arms  at  the  oncoming  foe.  We  read 
of  coppersmiths,  carpenters,  and  shipbuilders ;  eating  of 
beef  and  mutton,  bread  and  cheese  ;  of  spinning  and  weaving 
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of  flax  and  wool  for  clothing,  carpets,  coverlets,  and  rugs. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  represented  to  us  in  the  poems 
which  enshrine  the  legend  of  the  tale  of  Troy  —  that  legend 
which,  **  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  epic  poetry,  exercised  a 
powerful  and  imperishable  influence  over  the  Hellenic  mind." 

20.  There  is   another  class   of   legends   concerning  the  ^ 
earlier  times  of  Greece,  in  which  we  find  asserted 

the  reception  by  the  Greeks  of  foreign  immigra-  to  Ereirn  im- 
tions  from  Egjrpt  and  Phoenicia.  What  rudi- 
ments of  art  or  science  or  religion  Greece  may  have  got 
from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture ; 
certain  it  is  that  Greece  owed  infinitely  more  to  native  genius 
than  to  any  outward  sources  of  civilization. 

21.  Grecian  history   may  be   divided  into  four  periods, 
(i)  From  ike  Dorian  migration  (or   ^''Return  of 

the  Heracl^dce ")  to  the  1st  Olympiad  (the  begin-  Grecian 
ning  of  the  authentic  history  of  Greece),  11 04-  "°'^' 
776  B.C.  (2)  From  776  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  500  B.C.  (3)  From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Wars 
to  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  500-338 
B.C.  (4)  From  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Mcue- 
don  to  the  Roman  conquest^  338-146  b.c. 


CHAPTER  II. 
FIRST  PERIOD. 

nOM  THB  DORIAN  MIGkATXON  TO  THB  PXRST  OLYMNAD. 
1104-776  B.C 

I.   Leaving  legendary  Greece,  we  come  to  the  period  of 
those  movements  of  tribes  that  resulted  in  set- 
tling the  Hellenes  in  those  parts  of  Hellas  in  Mttiement  in 
which  we  find  them  during  the  times  of  authentic      ®p®°°~^*^ 
history.     The  chief  of  these  movements  was  known  as  the 
Dorian  Migration  or  Return  of  the  Heraclidce,  this   latter 
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name  following  the  legend  that  the  descendants  of  the  demi- 
god Hkrades  (Hercules),  called  HeradidcB^  after  being  driven 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  returned  thither  in  alliance  with  the 
Dorians.  The  event  thus  referred  to  is  really  the  Conquest 
of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  and  the  date  assigned  to 
'  it  is  1 1 04  B.C.,  about  eighty  years  after  the  supposed  date  of 
the  legendary  Trojan  War.  The  germ  of  historical  truth 
here  is,  that  about  11 00  B.C.,  the  Dorians,  under  various 
leaders,  made  their  way  from  their  abodes  in  Central  Greece 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  peninsula  after  a  long  and  severe  contest  with  the 
Achaeans  and  others  who  were  established  there.  All 
Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia  and  the  part  called  after- 
wards Acha'ia,  became  Dorian,  including  the  kingdoms  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messe'nia;  EUs  being  occupied,  it  is  said, 
by  ^tolian  allies  of  the  Dorians.  This  great  movement  led 
to  other  changes  in  the  Hellenic  world.  Of  the  Achaeans  in 
the  Peloponnesus  some  were  subdued  and  remained  in  the 
land  as  an  inferior  class,  tilling  the  soil  as  tenants  under 
Dorian  lords.  Other  Achaeans,  expelled  from  the  south  and 
east  of  the  peninsula,  fell  back  upon  the  northern  coast, 
inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they  drove  out  into  Attica 
and  other  parts  of  Central  Greece.  From  this  time  the 
Peloponnesus  was  mainly  Dorian,  the  lonians  being  domi- 
nant in  Central  Greece  and  many  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
2.  The  Dorian  conquest  was  succeeded  by  the  planting  of 
numerous  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
nicsTinAsUi  Minor  and  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  the 
Minor.  ^gean    Sea.     These   colonies   were   settled   by 

the  three  races,  the  ^olians,  lonians,  and  Dorians,  The 
^olians  colonized  the  northwestern  part,  the  coast  of 
My'sia,  and  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Of  their  confederation 
of  twelve  cities  in  that  region  the  chief  were  Methym'na 
and  Mytile'ne  (both  in  Lesbos),  Cyme,  and  Smyrna,  which 
last  was,  early  in  the  historical  period,  taken  by  the  lonians. 
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The  lonians  settled  in  the  central  part ^  on  the  coast  of  Lydia^ 
and  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Satnos,  Of  their  powerful 
confederation  of  twelve  cities  the  chief  were  Fhocce'a^  Mile' 
tuSy  and  Ephesus,  The  Dorians  occupied  the  southwest 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  (the  coast  of  Ca'ria)  and  the  adjacent 
islands.     Of  the  six  Dorian  states  the  chief  were  the  islands 


of  CoSy  The'ra^  and  Rhodes ^  and  the  cities  of  Cnidus  (ni'dus) 
and  ITaiicama'ssus,  Of  all  these  confederations  by  far  the 
most  important,  wealthy,  and  powerful  was  the  Ionian. 

3.  The  Greeks  gradually  spread  themselves  in  settlements 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea  and    q^j^^^  q^^^ 
the  Propontis,  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  so  that    colonics, 
the  whole  ^gean  became  encircled  with  Greek  colonies,  and 
its  islands  were  covered  with  them.     The  need  of  room  and 
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the  temptations  of  commerce  drew  colonists  even  to  the 
northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea ;  the  lonians 
of  Miletus  being  the  founders  of  many  settlements  in  that 
region,  including  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Sin  ope.  The  tide 
of  emigration  flowed  westwards  also  in  great  strength.  The 
coasts  of  Southern  Italy  were  occupied  by  Dorians,  Achaeans, 
and  lonians  in  settlements  which  grew  to  such  importance 
*that  the  region  took  the  name,  of  Magna  Gracia,  or  Greater 
Greece.  The  cities  of  Tareritum,  Cro'ton,  and  Syb'aris 
became  famous  for  their  wealth,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  the 
proverbial  name  for  a  luxurious  liver.  On  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Italy  was  Rh^gium,  and  farther  north  came  Pcestum, 
Cumoe,  and  Neap'olis  (Naples),  In  Sicily  flourishing  Greek 
settlements  abounded,  the  chief  being  Messdna,  Sy'racuse^ 
Leonti'niy  Cat' ana,  Gela,  Selinus^  and  Agrigenitum.  Farther 
west  still  a  colony  from  Phocaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  the 
city  of  Mas  sit  ia,  now  Marseilles,  On  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  westwards  from  Egypt,  the  Greek  colony 
of  CyrFne  became  the  chief  town  of  a  flourishing  district 
called  Cyrendica,  The  establishment  of  the  later  of  these 
colonies  brings  us  down  well  within  authentic  historical 
times,  and  the  whole  period  of  Greek  colonization  extends 
from  about  iioo  to  600  B.C.,  the  colonies  being,  in  many 
cases,  offshoots  of  colonies  previously  established  and  risen 
to  wealth  and  over-population.  In  all  these  movements  and 
settlements,  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  great  commercial  rivals  to,  and  successors  of,  the 
Phoenicians  (page  66).  The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  several  representatives  of  the  Hellenic 
race  at  an  early  period  after  the  movements  caused  by  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

4.  The  two  leading  races  of  Greece  were  the  lonians  and 
the  Dorians,  and  they  stand  to  each  other  in  a 

Contrast  be-  '  ^  i        «•  i 

tween  lonians  strong  Contrast  of  character  which  largely  affected 

and  Dorians.  • 

Greek  political  history.     These  prominent  points 
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of  difference  run  through  the  whole  historical  career  of  the 
two  chief  states,  Ionian  Athens  and  Dorian  Sparta^  and  were 
the  cause  of  the  strong  antagonism  that  we  find  so  often  in 
action  between  them.  The  Dorian  was  distinguished  by 
severity,  bluntness,  simplicity  of  life,  conservative  ways,  and 
oligarchic    tendency   in   politics;    the   Ionian   was   equally 


marked  by  vivacity,  excitability,  refinement,  love  of  change, 
taste  in  the  arts,  commercial  enterprise,  and  attachment  to 
democracy.  The  Dorian^  in  the  best  times  of  his  history, 
reverenced  age,  ancient  usage,  and  religion ;  the  Ionian^  at 
all  periods  of  his  career,  loved  enjoyment,  novelty,  and 
enterprise. 

5.  We  have  already  described  the  kingfy  government  of 
the  heroic  age  —  the  monarch  who  was  "the  first  among 
his  peers,  the  small  rude  noble  of  a  small  Hellenic  town." 
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His  power  was  preserved  by  respect  for  his  high   lineage, 

traced  to  the  gods  in  legendary  song,  and  by  the  warlike 

^        prowess  which  he  knew  how,  on  occasion,  to  dis- 

Cnftnfi^  firoin 

monarchy  to    play.     When  we  arrive  at  about  goo  B.C.,  we  find 

republicanism  .  .  ,  .  -^  ' 

an  important  change  taking  place  in  the  form  of 
government  of  most  of  the  states.  Kingly  rule  has  passed  into 
republican,  and  the  people,  are  gathered  into  little  separate 
states  enjoying  various  degrees  of  freedom,  according  to  the 
aristocratic  or  democratic  nature  of  the  constitution,  though 
at  first  these  commonwealths  were  mostly  aristocracies,  in 
which  "only  men  of  certain  families  were  allowed  to  fill 
public  offices  and  to  take  part  in  the  assemblies  by  which  the 
city  was  governed."  In  the  democracies  all  citizens  could 
hold  offices  and  speak  and  vote  at  the  assemblies  for  legisla- 
tive and  executive  business.  In  Sparta  alone  did  the  office 
and  title  of  king  remain  till  the  latest  times  in  the  peculiar 
form  hereinafter  described. 

6.  The  Greeks  were,  politically,  parcelled  and  divided 
into  many  different  states,  but  there  existed  still 
HeUenic  a  national  bond  of  union.     All  were  of  Hellenic 

"°*  ^*  race,  —  lonians^  Dorians^  j^olians,  —  and,  in  cer- 

tain dialectic  varieties,  they  had  a  common  speech  which 
distinguished  them  at  once  from  the  "  barbarians  "  of  strange 
and  unintelligible  tongue,  as  well  as  a  common  literature, 
religion,  rites,  temples,  and  festivals  equally  open  to  all. 
The  great  feeling  of  every  Greek,  however,  was  for  his 
native  city;  and  the  bane  of  the  Hellenic  race  was  the 
political  dissension  existing  between  the  rival  parties  in  the 
same  state,  and  the  jealous  antagonism  between  different 
states  endowed  with  different  forms  of  republican  constitu- 
tion. The  only  system  which  can  bind  together  firmly  into 
one  great  state  a  number  of  independent  smaller  communi- 
ties of  democratic  government  is  that  of  Federal  Union^  with 
which  modem  times  are  familiar,  chiefly  in  America.  In 
Greece  the  principle  was  discovered  and  acted  on  too  late 
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to  have  a  chance  of  saving  her  from  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Rome. 

7.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  made 
Dorians  supreme,  as  we  have  seen,  in  three  states  g^,y  y^^iary 
of  that  peninsula, — Argos^  Messenia,  and  Laconia^  of  Sparu. 
about  1100B.C.,  and  in  time  the  Spartans^  or  the  people  of 
Lacedaemon,  properly  the  southern  half  of  Laco'nia,  became 
the  dominant  nation  in  that  part  of  Greece,  Of  Spartan 
doings  and  fortunes  we  know  almost  nothing  until  the  time 
of  the  great  legislator  Lycurgus^  825  b.c.  The  state  of 
things  in  Laconia  established  by  the  Dorian  conquest  was  a 
very  peculiar  one. 

8.  The  population  included,  when  Sparta  was  settled  into 
a    regular    political    community,   three    distinct 

classes.  There  were  the  Spartia'tcs^  or  Spartans^  p^ceci,  and 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  residing  in  Sparta,  the 
chief  city  of  the  land;  the  Period ci  (lit,  ^^ dweilerS'round")^ 
who  were  old  Achaan  inhabitants,  tributary  to  the  Spartans, 
forming  the  free  dwellers  in  the  provincial  towns,  having  no 
political  rights  or  share  in  the  government ;  and  the  He'lots^ 
who  also  were  a  part  of  the  old  Achaeans,  but  such  as  had 
been  made  slaves,  to  till  the  soil  for  the  individual  members 
of  the  ruling  class  or  Spartiata,  to  whom  they  were  allotted, 
paying  a  fixed  rent  to  their  masters.  The  Perixci  paid  a 
rent  to  the  state  for  the  land  which  they  held,  but  were, 
personally^  free  members  of  the  community.  The  Helots 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  were  constantly  treated  by  the 
Spartans  with  a  harshness  and  cruelty  (frequently  inflicting 
death)  which  have  made  the  word  "  Helot "  proverbial  for  a 
downtrodden  miserable  outcast.  The  Spartans  were  thus  in 
the  position  of  a  powerful  garrison  in  a  hostile  country,  being 
surrounded,  in  the  Perixci^  by  those  who  had  no  political 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  Spartan  supremacy,  and,  in 
the  Helots^  by  those  whom  fear  and  force  alone  restrained 
from  rising  to  massacre  their  oppressors.     Considering  these 
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circumstances,  we  can  well  understand  the  growth  in  the 
Spartan  citizens  of  that  hardness  of  character  and  hardihood 
of  temperament  for  which  they  became  a  byword  through  all 
ages. 

g,  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  organized,  about  850  B.C.,  the 
Lycureus  existing  elements  of  society  into  the  famous  Spar- 
legisiator.  ^^^  constitution.  The  probable  account  is  that 
he  altered  and  reformed  existing  usages,  and  that  the  rever- 
ence of  after-ages  ascribed  to  him  the  promulgation  and 
establishment  of  a  full-grown,  brand-new  set  of  institutions, 
which  must  have  been,  in  many  points,  of  gradual  growth. 
ID.  The  government  was  that  of  an  aristocratic  republic 
,. ,    ,  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy.     There  were  two 

Political  con-       .  .  •'         , 

stitutionof  Kings,  whosc  powcrs  were  nommally  those  of 
high-priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war,  but  in 
the  two  latter  capacities  their  functions  were  in  time  greatly 
restricted  and  almost  superseded.  The  chief  legislative  and 
judicial,  and  much  of  the  executive,  power  lay  with  the 
Senate^  or  council  of  twenty-eight  elders.  No  citizen  could 
be  a  member  of  this  body  until  he  had  become  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  the  office  was  held  for  life.  The  popular  assembly, 
open  to  every  Spartan  citizen  over  thirty  years  old,  really 
handed  over  its  powers  to  a  board  of  five  commissioners, 
officers  called  Eph'ors  ("  overseers "),  whom  it  annually 
elected.  These  high  officials  had  a  secret  and  irresponsible 
control  over  the  executive  power,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  in  military  enterprises,  where  the  kings  were  the  nominal 
leaders,  the  two  Ephors  who  accompanied  the  army  exer- 
cised much  influence.  The  whole  body  of  Spartan  citizens 
was  an  aristocracy,  as  regarded  their  subjects,  the  Perioeci^ 
and  amongst  themselves  entire  political  equality  existed. 

II.  The  object  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Sparta,  and 
itoinstitu-  of  the  peculiar  training  of  Spartan  citizens, 
**°°**  ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  was  the  maintenance  of 

Spartan   supremacy  over  the   subject  population.     It  was 
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necessary  for  safety  that  the  small  body  of  men,  said  to  have 
numbered  nine  thousand  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  surrounded 
by  enemies  in  their  own  land,  should  be  ready  at  all  points, 
in  complete  efficiency,  against  every  attempt  at  opposition  or 
rebellion,  and  against  the  outside  world  as  well.  The  Spar- 
tan institutions  attained  this  aim  with  eminent  success. 

12.  As  every  man  had  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  citizen 
existed   only  for  the    state,  the    state   took   the 
Spartan  citizen  in  hand  at  his  birth,  and  regu-  cituensV 
lated  him  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Weakly  and  malformed  infants  were  at  once  exposed  and 
left  to  die  of  hunger.  The  Spartan  citizen,  from  the  age  of 
seven,  was  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  tool  of  the  state  ;  only 
the  body  was  cultivated,  and  every  means  was  used  to  give 
the  instrument  the  finest  temper,  in  a  physical  sense,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  sharpest  edge.  Such  training  lasted  till  the 
sixtieth  year  of  life,  when  the  Spartan  became  qualified  by 
age,  if  not  by  wisdom,  for  election  to  the  Gerowsia  ("  assem- 
bly of  old  men  ")  or  Senate  above  described. 

13.  To  bear  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  heat  and 
cold,  and  bodily  torture,  and  to  steal  without  detec-  ylx^qt  of  its 
tion,  under  certain  license  and  regulation,  were  **»*<^»p*"»«- 
the  virtues  of  youthful  Spartans.  The  girls  were  trained  in 
athletic  exercises  like  those  of  the  youths,  and  everything 
was  done  to  produce  vigorous  and  stern  women,  prepared  to 
gladly  see  their  sons  die  on  the  battle-field  for  Sparta.  Thus 
were  the  citizens  moulded  into  obedient  machines,  preferring 
death  to  the  abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims;  and  each 
urged  by  intense  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  only  within 
the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
attainments  in  literature  and  the  arts  at  Sparta,  where  the 
training  would  have  stifled  any  abilities  or  aspirations  that 
might  exist  for  a  higher  culture  than  that  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  drill-ground.  Oratory  was  despised,  and  Spartan 
wisdom  and  philosophy  had  for  their  only  vent  the  utterance 
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of  the  sayings  called,  in  their  blunt  brevity,  laconic.  The 
Spartan  was  not  allowed  to  work  at  any  handicraft,  to  till 
the  ground,  or  to  practise  commerce ;  and  the  money  used 
was  made  of  iron,  in  order  to  confine  trading  to  transactions 
of  absolute  necessity.  The  result  of  all  was  that  the  Spar- 
tans became  a  race  of  well-drilled  and  intrepid  warriors,  but 
a  nation  basely  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Greece  for  the 
display,  in  other  countries,  of  a  domineering  arrogance,  a 
rapacity,  and  a  corruption,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
her  downfall.  However,  the  Spartan  institutions  were  very 
successful  in  giving  her  security  at  home  and  success  in  war 
abroad.  Sparta  was  free  from  domestic  revolutions,  and  the 
spectacle  she  presented  of  constancy  to  her  maxims  of  policy 
gave  her  a  great  ascendency  over  the  Hellenic  mind. 

14.  The  Athenians  became  by  far  the  most  -famous,  in 

political  ascendency  and  in  artistic  and  intellect- 
Early  history    ^  .  r       ,1      1        -p       .  1-1 

of  Athens.       ual   cmmence,  of   all  the  Ionian  race,  to  which 

Theseus. 

they  belonged.  In  Athens  democratic  freedom 
was  ultimately  carried  farther  than  in  any  other  state  of 
Greece.  Little  that  is  certain  is  known  of  her  earlier  his- 
tory. We  hear  of  a  king  named  Theseus  as  having,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  united  the  various  townships  of  Attica 
into  one  state,  making  Athens  the  chief  seat  of  government, 
and  establishing,  as  a  religious  bond  of  union,  the  Panathe- 
ncB'a,  or  general  festival  of  the  goddess  Athe'na^  as  patron  of 
the  land.  He  divided  the  four  original  tribes  of  Attica  into 
thirty  clans,  and  each  clan  into  thirty  houses,  thereby  levelling 
distinctions  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

15.  At  first,  then,  the  Athenians  were  under  kings,  like  the 
Government.  Other  Hellenes ;  but  about  1050  B.C.  the  title  of 
TheArchons.  ^^^^  became  changed  to  that  of  archon  ("  ruler  "), 
though  the  office  was  still  held  for  life,  and  continued  in  the 
same  family.  The  Archon  was  responsible  for  his  acts  to  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which,  however,  the  nobles 
had  the  chief  influence;  and  down  to  long  after  the  time 
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Olympiads. 


of  the  first  Olympiad,  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  an  oli- 
garchic republic,  in  which  the  supreme  office,  the  Archon- 
ship,  was  confined  to  one  family ;  and  members  of  the  chief 

court  of  justice,  called  Areop'agus 
(lit.  ''hill  of  Ares;'  the  place  of 
its  assembly  at  Athens),  were 
elected  only  from  the  noble  houses. 
16.  We  come,  in  the  year  776 
B.C.,  to  the  era  when  the  chro- 
nology of  Grecian  his- 
tory becomes  consecu- 
tive, and  dates  are  reckoned  by 
Olympiads,  These  were  the  peri- 
ods of  four  years  each  which 
elapsed  between  the  successive 
celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  honor  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
(the   chief    Greek   deity)  in   the 

DISCOBOLUS  OR  QUOIT-THROWER.     ^.     ,  -    ^,  .       .        ^,.       ,.  , 

TowNLEY  MARBLES,  BRITISH  plam  of  Olympia  in  Ens  (in  Pelo- 
*'"^^"''-  ponnesus).     The   First  Olympiad 

began  at  midsummer,  776  b.c.,  the  Second  Olympiad  at 
midsummer,  772  B.C.,  and  so  on  — any  event  being  dated  by 
the  statement  that  it  occurred  in  a  particular  year  of  a  speci- 
fied Olympiad. 


CHAPTER   III. 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

FROM    776  B.C.  (the    first    OLYMPIAD)  TO    THE    BEGINNING    OF  THE    PERSIAN    WARS, 


500  B.C 


In 


I.  In  752  B.C  the  office  of  Archon  became  decennial. 
714  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles  (Eupa- 
trids),  instead  of  being  confined   to   the  family  the*anSoi^ 
of  the  legendary  King  Codrus.     In  683  the  office   *  *^' 
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became  annual,  and  its  duties  were  divided  among  nine 
archons,  discharging  the  different  functions  which  had  per- 
tained to  the  king  as  protector  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  as 
high-priest,  as  the  general-in-chief,  and  as  judge  determining 
the  unwritten  laws. 

2.  The  people  were  still  without  a  substantial  share  in  the 
Draco  government,  and  popular  discontent  at  oligar- 
icgisiator.  chical  Oppression  demanded  a  written  code. 
Dra'co,  one  of  the  archons,  drew  up  laws  in  621  B.C.,  the 
severity  of  which  has  become  proverbial,  and  which  were 
intended,  by  their  rigor,  to  check  the  growth  of  the  democ- 
racy that  was  clamoring  for  a  change.  The  penalty  of  death 
assigned  to  all  offences,  great  or  small,  would  enable  the 
noble^  ty  get  rid  of  dangerous  leaders  of  the  people,  but 
such  a  system  did  not  long  continue. 

3.  Anarchy  prevailed  in  Attica,  owing  to  the  various  fac- 
Soion  tions  of  the  oligarchs,  the  democrats,  and  a  middle 
legislator.  party  ("  the  moderates  ").  A  wise  reformer  was 
found  in  Solon,  chosen  as  an  archon  in  594  B.C.,  and  invested 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  for  the  special  purpose  of  restoring 
tranquillity,  with  unlimited  power  to  change  the  laws.  He 
was  already  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  as  a  general  in  the 
war  of  Athens  against  her  neighbor,  Me'gara.  His  great 
object  was  to  remove  the  oppressive  and  excessive  power  of 
the  aristocracy  without  introducing  pure  democracy.  A 
conservative  reformer,  he  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
political  power  should  reside  mainly  with  those  who  are , 
possessed  of  means  and  have  something  to  lose  in  case  of 
violent  changes.  He  began  with  the  abolition  of  Draco's 
code,  but  retaining  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder ;  and 
with  his  celebrated  disburdening  ordinance  for  the  jelief  of 
debtors,  Solon  won  the  complete  confidence  of  the  people 
for  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
which  he  next  proposed. 

4.  A  democratic  character  was  given  at  the  outset  to  the 
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constitution  by  the  division  of  the  people  into  four  classes, 
according  to  property,  which  was  now  substi- 
tuted  for  birth  as  a  qualification  for  the  higher  theconatitu- 
offices  of  state.  The  nine  Annual  Archons  were 
continued,  yet  the  state  offices  could  be  filled  only  by  citizens 
of  the  three  higher  (/>.  richer)  classes.  A  council  of  state, 
or  senate,  called  the  Boule  ("  council  ")  was  chosen  annually 
by  lot,  to  prepare  measures  for  submission  to  the  popular 
assembly,  or  Ecde'sia^  in  which *the  citizens  of  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class  (who  could  hold  no  state  office)  had  the  right  of 
voting.  The  Ecdesia  included  all  classes  of  the  citizens,  who 
there  legislated,  elected  the  magistrates,  decided  on  peace 
or  war,  and  other  matters  sent  down  to  it  from  the  ^oule. 
For  the  courts  of  justice  below  the  Areopagus,  a  bo  \y  )f  six 
thousand  jurors  was  to  be  annually  selected  by  lot  from  the 
popular  assembly,  and  the  causes  were  tried  by  divisions  of 
the  whole  body.  Solon  was  also  the  author  of  many  laws 
which  regulated  private  life  and  rights,  public  amusements, 
slavery,  marriage,  and  other  matters.  He  then  lefj  Attica 
for  a  prolonged  period  of  travel  abroad. 

5.  A  renewal  of  factions  followed  Solon's  departure,  and 
their  struggles  ended  in  the  seizure  of  power  by  Disorder  in 
Fist  stratus^   in   the  year  560   B.C.,   one   of  the  ^***«°** 
class  of  rulers  called  "  Tyrants  "  by  the  Greeks,  who  held 
power  in  Greek  states  during  this  and  the  preceding  century. 

6.  Here  the  word  **  Tyrant "  means  an  absolute  ruler,  — 
beginning  as  an  usurper,  but  not  necessarily  a  Government 
cruel  misuser  of  power,  as  our  use  of  the  word  ^^  Tyrants, 
implies.  The  Greek  "  Tyrants  "  were  aristocratic  adven- 
turers who  took  advantage  of  their  position  and  of  special 
circumstances  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  government 
in  their  respective  countries.  They  were  in  power  from 
about  650  to  500  B.C.,  and  their  rule  was  sometimes  bene- 
ficial. Being  carried  into  power  by  the  people  over  the 
ruins  of  a  defeated  aristocracy,  they  established  order  for 
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the  time,  and  in  some  cases  their  dynasties  lasted  for  over  a 
century.  In  the  Peloponnesus  a  succession  of  such  rulers 
satisfactorily  governed  for  one  hundred  years  at  Sicyon,  At 
Corinth^  Periander^  succeeding  his  father  Cyp'selus,  ruled  for 
forty  years  (625  to  585  B.C.),  and  under  him  Corinth  became 
the  leading  commercial  state  in  Greece.  Poly  crates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  these  rulers  in  the 
transition  from  oligarchy  to  democracy,  was  in  power  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  cehtury  B.C.,  and  under  him  Samos 
became  a  powerful  and  wealthy  commercial  state.  These 
despots  were  often  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the 
oppression  which  was  sometimes  exercised  was  relieved  by 
brilliant  episodes  of  prosperity  and  culture. 

7.  It  is  to  Pisistratus  that  the  world  owes  the  preservation 
Pisistratus  ^^  ^^^^^  present  form  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  Hippias.  ^hich  he  caused  to  be  collected  and  edited  in  a 
complete  written  text.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  ffip'- 
pias  and  Hippar*chus,  as  joint  rulers ;  but  the  severity  of 
Hippias  (after  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  by  the  famous 
Hartno'dius  and  Aristoge'iton)  caused  his  expulsion  by  the 
people,  and  the  end  of  the  despotism  at  Athens,  510  B.C. 

8.  The  government  at  Athens  now  (507  B.C.)  became  a 
Reforms  of  P^^e  democracy,  under  the  auspices  of  Cleisthenes 
cicisthencs.  q£  ^^^^  j^^y^j^  family  of  the  Alcmceon' idcB,  At  the 
head  of  the  popular  party  he  effected  important  changes  in 
the  constitution.  The  public  offices  of  power  were  thrown 
open  to  all  the  citizens,  the  whole  people  was  divided  into 
ten  tribes  or  wards,  and  the  senate  (Bouie)  now  consisted  of 
five  hundred  members,  fifty  from  each  ward  or  tribe. 

9.  Cleisthenes   introduced   the   ostracism   (from   ostrakon, 

.         the  oyster-shell,  on  which  the  vote  was  written), 

by  which  the  citizens  could  banish  fot  ten  years, 

by  a  majority  of  votes,  any  citizen  whose  removal  from  the 

state  might  seem  desirable.     This  device  was  intended  to 

secure  a  fair  trial  for  the  new  constitution  by  checking  the 
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power  of  individuals  who  might  be  dangerous  to  popular 
liberties,  and  by  putting  a  stop  to  quarrels  between  rival 
politicians.  Athens  had  at  last  secured  a  government  of  the 
thoroughly  democratic  type,  and  from  this  time  began  to 
assume  a  new  and  ever-growing  importance  in  Greece,  and 
was  soon  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  States.  The 
people,  through  the  EccUsia^  became  thoroughly  versed  in 
public  affairs,  and  practically,  as  well  as  legally,  supreme  in 
the  state.  Internal  quiet  was  secured,  and  new  vigor  was 
seen  in  the  whole  administration. 

ID.     The  system  of  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  a  thoroughly 
military  state,  and  in  two  great  wars  (743-723  q-o    w    ^ 
and  685-668  B.C.)  she  conquered  her  neighbors  importance 

of  Sparta  • 

on  the  west,  the  Messmians^  reducing  them  to 
the  condition  of  the  Helots,  and  appropriating  their  land. 
By  this  and  by  successful  war  against  her  northern  neighbors, 
the  people  of  Argos,  Sparta  acquired  the  hegemony  —  be- 
came the  leading  Dorian  state  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  the 
Grecian  world.  These  two  great  states  of  Greece,  Athens 
and  Sparta^  now  were  (about  500  B.C.)  with  the  rest  of 
Greece  to  encounter  Persia ;  and  Europe,  with  united 
Greece  for  her  champion  and  representative,  was  to  triumph 
over  the  older  civilization  and  prowess  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
HISTORY  OF   THE  THIRD   PERIOD. 

FROM  THB  BBGINNING  OP  THB  PBRSXAN  WARS    TO    THB    SUBJUGATION    OP    G] 
PHILIP  OP  MACEDON,   50O-338   B.C. 

I.    THB  PERSIAN  INVASIONS. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  great  Persian  mci-' 
archy,  founded  by  Cyrus  and  extended  by  Camby'se|^^^^^j. 
consolidated   by  Bari'us  I,  (Darius  Hystaspis\   ^ 
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Persia,  in  521  B.C.-   By  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  Persia  had 
become  master  of   the  Greek    cities  on  the  coast   of  Asia 
Minor,  which  Crcesus,  King  of  Lydia,  had  sub- 
conflict  with    dued.     In  500  B.C.  a  general  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
ersia.  cities  took  place,  and  the  Athenians  sent  a  force  of 

ships  and  soldiers  to  help  their  kinsmen.     The  united  lonians 
and  Athenians  took  and  burned  Sardis^  the  capital  of  Lydia, 


in  499,  but,  after  a  six  years'  struggle,  the  power  of  Darius 
conquered  the  whole  seaboard  of  Ionia,  and  left  Persia  free 
to  punish  the  Athenians  for  interfering  between  the  great 
Eastern  empire  and  her  revolted  subjects.  The  exiled  Hip- 
pias  fanned  the  flame  of  the  anger  of  Darius,  and  the  wars 
by^ween  Persia  and  Greece  began. 

state  The  failure  of  the  first  Persian  expedition  under  Mardo*- 
secure  a  492  b.c.  (page  74),  was  followed  by  a  grand  attempt 
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two  years  later,  after  many  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the  -^gean, 
and  some  of  the  states  on  the  mainland,  had  given  in  their 
submission  to  the  envoys  of  Darius,  sent  to  de- 
mand the  token  of  "  earth  and  water."     The  two  vasion  of 
great  states,  Athens  and  Sparta^  treated  the  Persian 
despot  with   contemptuous   defiance.     In    490   B.C.   a  great 
force,  under  Da'tis  and  Artaphe/nes,  was  sent  across  the 
-^gean,  and  the  fleet  landed  the  Persian  army  near  Mara- 
thon^ on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  with  a  view  to  an  advance 
upon  Athens. 

3.  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  (page  3)  to  the  glory  and 
importance  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which, 

,  A    1        •  Marathon. 

in  the  early  autumn  of  490  B.C.,  an  Athenian 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  six  hundred  Plataeans,  com- 
manded by  Miltrades^ 
Callim'achus^  Themi- 
stocks^  and  Aristi'deSy 
defeated  the  Persian 
army,  one  hundred 
thousand  strong.  The 
victory,  in  its  immedi- 
ate moral  result,  en- 
couraged further  resist- 
ance to  a  power  hither- 
to deemed  invincible,  and  gave  Athens  a  position  in  Greece 
which  she  had  never  yet  held^  The  death  of  Darius,  in  485 
B.C.,  prevented  him  from  renewing  the  Persian  attack  on 
Greek  liberties,  and  the  task  was  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Xerxes. 

4.  A  respite  of  ten  years  was  allowed  to  Greece  before  she 
was  again  called  on  to  meet  Asiatic  aggression.  Themistocies 
The  leading  men  in  Athens  at  this  time  were  *°dAristide8 
Themistocies  and  Aristides,  Aristides,  famed  for  his  justice, 
was  a  man  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  of  conservative  poli- 
tics, and  consequently  opposed  to  measures  of  Themistocies, 
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the  champion  of  the  democracy.  The  sagacious  Themistocles 
advised  the  Athenians  to  use  the  income  derived  from  the 
silver-mines  at  Lau'rium,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  for  building 
and  equipping  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  triremes^  war  galleys 
propelled  by  three  banks  of  oars  on  each  side.  While  the 
great  preparations  of  Persia  went  on,  Aristides  was  banished, 
by  ostracism,  in  483  b.c.,  but  was  recalled  when  the  invasion 
took  place.  As  the  time  for  the  great  conflict  drew  near,  a 
general  congress  of  the  Greek  states,  summoned  by  Athens 
and  Sparta,  was  held  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  Sparta 
was  placed,  by  the  voice  of  Greece,  at  the  head  of  the 
patriotic  league  against  Persia. 

5.  Early  480  B.C.  Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis  forJ'Greece 
Xerxes' inva-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  world  has  ncfcr  seen 
sion  of  Greece,  gathered  before  or  since ;  over  one  million  of 
men,  including  camp-followers,  representing  more  than  /orfy 
different  tribes  or  nations,  in  all  their  varieties  of  complexion, 
language,  dress,  and  fighting  equipment.  This  huge  force 
passed  into  Europe  by  a  double  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  with  the  design  of  coming  down  from  the  north  upon 
Attica.  The  Persian  fleet,  of  twelve  hundred  triremes  and 
many  transports,  kept  its  course  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  and  then  southwards,  in  communication 
with  the  land  force. 

6.  The  Greeks  had  resolved  to  make  their  stand  at  the 
Battle  of  "^^^^  ^  ThermopylcR^  in  Eastern  Lo'cris,  a  narrow 
Theraopj^  way  between  the  eastern  spur  of  Mount  CEta  and 
Aupst,  480  *  the  marsh  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Ma'lis.     It 

was  now  midsummer,  and,  the  Olympic  games 
and  a  great  Dorian  festival  being  at  hand,  the  Greeks  had 
decided  to  solemnize  these,  trusting  that  a  small  force  could 
hold  the  pass  against  the  Persians  till  the  whole  Greek  army 
was  gathered.  The  Spartan  king,  Leon'idas,  with  three  hun- 
dred Spartans,  and  a  total  force  of  about  seven  thousand 
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men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  position.  For  a 
whole  day's  desperate  fighting  the  Greeks  held  their  ground 
against  the  Persians,  slaughtering*  them  in  heaps,  and,  to  the 
wrath  and  astonishment  of  Xerxes,  who  on  his  throne 
watched  the  conflict,  they  even  repulsed  the  Persian  guard, 
the  ten  thousand  ^' Immortals ^^*  as  Oriental  vanity  named 
them.    During  the 


THERMOPYL>£ 


second  day  the 
Greeks  still  kept 
firm,  but  on  the 
third  a  traitor  {JSph- 
ialUs)  showed  Xer- 
xes a  path  across 
the  hills  by  which 
the  Greek  position 
could  be  taken  in 
the  rear.  Then  occurred  a  reason  of  the  undying  fame  of 
Greek  valor.  The  main  Greek  force  retreated  when  the 
position  was  seen  to  be  turned,  but  Leonidas  and  the  survi- 
vors of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  and  seven  hundred  Thes- 
pians charged  desperately  into  the  thick  of  the  Persians  on 
the  open  ground  to  the  north  of  the  pass,  and  were  killed  to 
the  last  man,  after  slaying  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  and  many 
Persian  nobles.  Thus  did  the  Spartans  act  up  to  their  coun- 
try's laws,  bidding  them  die  on  the  ground  they  occupied 
rather  than  yield,  and  the  brave  Thespians  shared  their  fate. 
There  has  been  nothing  finer  or  more  famous  than  this  act 
of  self-devotion  "  for  altars  and  hearths  "  against  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

7.  The  naval  force  of  the  Greeks  was  posted  north  of  the 
island  of  Euboe'a,  and  fought  smartly,  though  j^^^^^^j 
indecisively,  against  the  superior  Persian  fleet,  «»«««««««*• 
about  the  time  of  the  fight  at  Thermopylae.  Themistocles  was 
directing  the  operations  of  the  Greeks,  and  when  he  learned 
that  the  pass  was  carried  and  the  Persians  were  marching  on 
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Athens,  he  withdrew  the  Greek  fleet  southward  to  the  Bay  of 
SatamiSy  southwest  of  Attica. 

8.  Resistance  to  the  PefSian  force  on  land  was  hopeless, 
Captute  of  ^^^  Themistocles  put  the  whole  population  of 
Athens.  Athens  on  shipboard,  transported  them  to  Sala- 

mis  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  prepared  to  encounter  the 
enemy's  fleet  again.  The  Persian  army  occupied  and  burnt 
Athens;  and  by  this  time  the  Persian  fleet,  after  severe 
losses  by  storms  off  the  coast  of.  Euboea,  was  met  by  the 
Greek  ships  near  Salamis. 

g.  The  Greek  fleet  numbered  about  three  hundred  and 
Battle  of  fi^ty  vessels,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  be- 
iSSnbcr,  longed  to  Athens,  to  encounter  three  times  the 
^'^•^-  number  on  the  Persian  side.     On  the  shore  of 

Attica  Xerxes  watched  the  result.  The  Persian  ships, 
crowded  in  a  narrow  sea,  could  not  manoeuvre ;  and  the  skill 
of  the  Greek  sailors  in  rowing  and  steering  made  the 
victory,  won  by  "  ramming  "  the  enemy,  easy  and  complete 
for  the  inferior  force.  The  Persians  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  over  two  hundred  ships. 

10.  The  sea  being  closed  to  Xerxes,  he  made  his  way 
Plight  of  back  to  Persia  by  the  land  route  which  had 
Xerxes.  brought  him  to  the  scene  of  an  anticipated  tri- 
umph over  his  hereditary  foes.  He  quitted  Greece  in  Octo- 
ber, leaving  his  general  Mardonius,  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  prosecute 
the  war  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 

11.  Early  in  479  B.C.,  Mardonius  marched  through  Bo^otia 
Battle  of  ^"^^^  Attica  and  retook  Athens,  again  abandoned 
Ptat«a.  ijy  its  inhabitants  and  again  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  then  returned  into  Boe6tia,  and  in  September  was 
fought  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  FiatcB'a,  There  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks  thoroughly  defeated  the 
Persian  host.  The  Athenians  and  their  allies  were  com- 
manded by  Aristides ;  and  the  Spartans,  with  their  confed- 
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erates,  were  under  the  Spartan  prince  Pausanias,  who  also 
held  the  command-in-chief.  The  Greeks  slaughtered  the 
Persians  like  sheep,  and  stormed  their  camp,  in  which  was 
taken  a  great  and  magnificent  booty  of  Oriental  wealth  and 
luxury.  From  part  of  the  plunder  the  Greeks  fashioned  a 
golden  offering  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  supported  by  a 
three-headed  brazen  serpent,  now  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

12.  The  Persian  fleet  had  retreated,  after  Salamis,  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  autumn  of  479  B.C.  a  combined  Battle  of 
naval  and  military  force  of  Spartans,  Athrtiians,  ^ycaie. 
and  their  allies  encountered  them  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  On 
the  very  same  day  as  Plataea,  in  September,  the  Persians 
were  defeated,  both  by  land  and  sea,  off  Mount  My'cale^ 
opposite  Samos. 

13.  Thermopylae    Salamis ^   Platcea^   Mycale, — these   four 
glorious  conflicts  had  decided  forever  the  contest 

Results  of 

between  Asiatic  despotism  and  Greek  freedom,  the  Persian 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  old  civilization  and 
the  new ;  between  effete  Orientalism  and  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  a  future  reserved  now  for  Athens,  Europe,  and 
the  world.  To  Athens,  the  chief  victor  at  Salamis,  and 
to  Themistocles,  the  great  leader  who  had  abandoned  a  city 
to  save  a  world,  the  chief  thanks  were  due.  Within  two 
years  from  Salamis  and  Plataea  the  Persians  were  driven 
from  all  the  points  held  by  them  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
^gean,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  of  Greece  had 
ranged  themselves  under  the  general  leadership  of  Athens. 

II.    THE  AGE  OP  PERICLES.  * 

14.  The  half-century  following  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480- 
4-^0  B.C.)  forms  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athe- 

.        ,  .  ,  ^     ^  ^  .        -        Character 

man  history,  and  one  of  the  greatest  eras  m  the   and  influence 
history  of  the  world.     About  470  B.C.  the  illus- 
trious Pericles  began  to  be  distinguished  in  Athenian  politics 
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as  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  In  the  constitution  of 
Athens  a  wide  scope  was  given  for  the  development  of  great 
political  characters,  because  the  system  not  only  allowed  the 
display  of  a  man's  powers,  but  summoned  every  man  to  use 
those  powers  for  the  general  welfare.  At  the  same  time,  no 
member  of  the  community  could  obtain  influence  unless  he 
had  the  means  of  satisfying  the  intellect,  taste,  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  excitable  and  volatile  feelings,  of  a  highly 
cultivated  people.  Such  a  man  was  Pefricles,  From  the 
grandeur  of  his  personality,  and  his  majestic  oratory,  he  has 
been  called  "  the  Zeus  of  the  human  Pantheon  of  Athens." 
For  over  thirty  years  (461  to  429  B.C.)  this  great  man 
swayed  the  policy  of  Athens  with  an  influence  and  authority 
derived  from  his  personal  character,  superior  to  all  around 
him  in  native  genius,  acquired  knowledge,  and  devotion  to 
the  public  weal. 

15.  After  the  fall  of  the  great  Themis tocles^ — banished  by 

ostracism  in  469  b.c.,  at  the  instance  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  —  the  rich,  able,  and  popular  CVtnon 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  466  b.c.  he  gained  a  great 
victory,  by  land  and  sea,  over  the  Persians,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Eurym'edofiy  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  A  part  of  the  value  of  the  plunder  taken  was 
devoted  to  the  adornment  of  the  city  of  Athens,  which  Them- 
istocles  had  rebuilt  and  fortified.  Cimon  spent  large  sums 
.of  his  own  on  the  city,  and  under  his  direction  the  defences 
of  the  famous  Acrop'olis  (the  citadel  of  Athens)  were  com- 
pleted. He  was  the  son  of  Miltiades,  the  victor  of  Mara- 
thon. In  461  B.C.  the  democratic  party  at  Athens  banished 
Cimon  by  the  ostracism^  and  Pericles^  for  some  years  his  rival, 
came  to  the  front. 

16.  To  strengthen  the  power  of  the  democracy,  Pericles 
Achievements  ^^^  causcd  a  measure  to  be  carried  for  abridging 
of  Pericles.  ^^  powcr  of  the  aristocratic  stronghold,  the  court 
of  Areopagus^  by  withdrawing  certain  causes  from  its  juris- 
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diction.  This  was  severely  felt  by  the  oligarchy,  and  hence- 
forward, on  the  fall  of  Cimon,  the  power  of  Pericles  was 
paramount.  He  had  already  gained  popular  favor  by  an 
enactment  that  the  citizens  should  receive  from  the  public 
treasury  the  price  of  admission  to  theatrical  performances, 
and  also  payment  for  attendance  as  jurors  in  the  courts 
before  described,  and  for  service  as  soldiers.     He  strength- 


THB  PARTHENON  —  RESTORED. 


ened  the  Athenian  navy,  and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  adorn- 
ment of  Athens  with  triumphs  of  sculpture,  and  monuments 
of  architecture,  whose  remains  have  made  Grecian  art  famous 
in  all  after-ages.  Pericles  was  at  once  a  statesman,  a  gen- 
eral, a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
recovered  for  Athens  (445  b.c.)  the  revolted  island  of  Euboea ; 
he  was  the  friend  of  the  great  sculptor  Phi'dias,  and  in  his 
age  the  great  dramatic  compositions  of  So'phocles  were  pre- 
sented on  the  Athenian  stage. 

17.  The  development  of  Athenian  intellect  at  this  time  is, 
indeed,  unequalled  as  the  display  of  a  quality  belonging  to 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  a  state.      In  the  Ecciesia,  the 
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men  of  Athens  met  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  the  highest 
importance  and  of  the  most  varied  interest.     The  number 

of  their  war-ships,  the  appointments  of  a  stage- 
Athenian  play,  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  the  erection 
exc  ence.  ^^  ^^^  temples,  all  these  and  many  other  matters 
—  intrusted  in  modern  times  to  committees  and  to  boards 
composed  of  men  of  special  knowledge,  to  elected  legisla- 
tures, to  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  to  private  enterprise  and 
professional  skill  —  were  discussed  and  decided  in  that  won- 
derful democracy  of  Athens  by  the  populace  at  -large. 
"Everything  being  referred  to  the  people,  they  learned 
to  judge  of  everything  in  art,  science,  and  literature  as 
well  as  statesmanship.  They  had  no  need  of  formal  educa- 
tion.    Their  whole  life  was  an  advanced  school. 

i8.  "The  people  of  Athens  were  not,  as  in  Sparta,  the  tools 

of  the  state  —  they  were  the  state  !  Lycurgus 
Sparta  con-     made  machines,  and  Solon  men.     In  Sparta  the 

machine  was  to  be  wound  up  by  the  tyranny  of 
a  fixed  principle,  which  did  not  permit  it  even  to  dine  as  it 
pleased :  its  children  were  not  its  own  —  itself  had  no  prop- 
erty in  self.  Sparta  incorporated  under  the  name  of  free- 
dom the  most  grievous  and  the  most  frivolous  vexations  of 
slavery.  So  Lacedaemon  flourished  and  decayed,  bequeath- 
ing to  fame  men  only  noted  for  hardy  valor,  fanatical  patriot- 
ism, and  profound  but  dishonorable  craft  —  attracting,  in- 
deed, the  wonder  of  the  world,  but  advancing  no  claim  to  its 
gratitude,  and  contributing  no  single  addition  to  its  intellect- 
ual stores.  But  in  Athens  the  true  blessing  of  freedom  was 
rightly  placed  in  the  opinions  and  the  soul.  Thouj;ht  was 
the  common  heritage,  which  every  man  might  cultivate  at 
his  will.  This  unshackled  liberty  had  its  convulsions  and  its 
excesses,  but  it  produced  masterly  philosophy,  sublime 
poetry,  and  accomplished  art  with  the  energy  and  splendor  of 
unexampled  intelligence.  Looking  round  us,  more  than 
four  and  twenty  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the 
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Athenian  constitution,  we  yet  behold  the  imperishable  bless- 
ings which  we  derive  from  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  the 
institutions  of  Solon.  The  life  of  Athens  became  extinct, 
but  her  soul  transfused  itself,  immortal  and  immortalizing, 
through  the  world."  ^ 

19.  Athens  had  first  acquired  ascendency  by  her  achieve- 
ments for  Greece  against  Persia,  and  by  her  mar-  Ascendency 
itime  power  over  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  con-  ?^u«Sv  0?°^ 
taining  the  allies,  whom  she  transformed  by  »p*«^- 
degrees  into  subjects.  In  461  b.c.  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federacy (to  which  the  allies  paid  tribute,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  naval  force  against  Persia)  was  transferred  from  Delos 
to  Athens,  and  she  then,  with  full  command  of  the  joint 
purse,  pursued  her  policy  of  aggrandizement  in  the  -^gean. 
The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was  aroused,  and  in  457  B.C.  and  456 
fighting  occurred  in  Boeo'tia  between  the  forces  of  Sparta, 
with  her  Boeotian  allies,  and  the  Athenian  army.  Athens 
prevailed,  and  most  of  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians  joined  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  In  447  the  aristocratical  party  in 
Boeotia  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Athenian  troops,  after  a 
defeat,  were  withdrawn.  From  time  to  time,  states  subject  to 
Athens  revolted,  and  were  reduced,  as  Euboea,  in  444  b.c., 
and  Samos,  in  440.  All  this  tended  to  produce  the  confiict 
between  Athens  and  Sparta,  with  their  respective  allies, 
known  as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  so  disastrous  to  the  for- 
tunes  of  Greece. 

III.    THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

20.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
was  a  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcy'ra,  the 

,  . ,  Causes  of  thi 

lar^e  island  (now  Corfji)  west  of  Epi  rus.     The   Peioponne- 

*r.  .r         .      /        .         ^  .        sianWar. 

Athenians   interfered    for   the   Corcyraeans,   the 

Spartans  took  up  the  cause  of  Corinth  ;  and  in  431  B.C.  th«; 

long-impending  struggle  came  on.     The  real  causes  qf  the 

^  Adapted  from  Bulwer's  Rise  and  Fail  0/ Athens, 
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war  were  the  discontent  of  the  allies  of  Athens  with  her 
arbitrary  treatment ;  the  rivalry  of  the  democratic  principle 
in  the  Ionian  states,  headed  by  Athens,  with  the  aristocratic 
spirit  in  the  Dorian  states,  of  which  Sparta  was  the  cham- 
pion ;  and  the  jealousy  existing  between  these  two  great 
powers.  The  strength  of  the  lonians  waS  mainly  on  the 
sea,  of  the  Dorian  states  in  their  land  forces. 

21.  The  allies  of  Athens  were  :  —  nearly  all  the  islands  of 
....     ,         the  -^gean  Sea,  with  Corcyra  and  Zacyn'thus  to 

Allies  of  ^  1^1  ,.  ,, 

Athens  and      the  wcst  1  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of 

Sparta.  . 

Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Plataea 
and  a  few  other  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.  With 
Sparta  were :  —  all  the  Peloponnesus  (except  Acha'ia  and 
Argos,  which  held  aloof),  Lo'cris,  Pho'cis,  Meg'ara,  and 
Bceo'tia,  the  island  of  Leucas,  and  a  few  cities  in  North- 
western Greece.  The  contest  lasted,  with  a  short  interval, 
for  twenty-seven  years  —  from  431  to  404  B.C.,  and  ended  in 
a  general  weakening  of  Greece  and  in  the  absolute  loss  of 
Athenian  supremacy.  The  historian  Thuc^dides  has  de- 
scribed, with  masterly  power  and  fidelity,  the  changeful 
course  of  the  struggle. 

22.  During  the  first  period  —  ten  years,  from  431  to  421 
.  .     B.C.  —  success  was  evenly  balanced.     The  Athe- 

First  Period         .  ,  ,     .  ,      -;  ^     .  ,       . 

ofWar,43x-  nians  lost  their  great  leader,  Pericles^  m  429  b.c,, 
*  ^    *  *  by  the  plague  which  then  ravaged  Athens.     The 

Spartan  army,  which  the  Athenians  could  not  cope  with  in 
the  open  field,  regularly  devastated  Attica ;  the  Athenian  fleet, 
which  the  Spartans  could  not  rival,  regularly  invaded  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  and  allies  of  Athens  in  the  ^gean,  and  in  conveying 
troops  to  assailable  points  on  the  mainland,  friendly  to  Sparta. 

23.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  people  of  Athens 
trusted  to  unworthy  demagogues,  of  whom  the  most  notorious 
was  CUon,  The  chief  generals  on  the  Athenian  side  were 
Demos'tkenes  (not  the  great  orator   of  a  later  time)   and 
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Ni'cias ;  the  Spartan  chief  was  the  famous  Bras'idas,  who 

had  much  success  against  the  Athenian  colonies 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace.     The  brilliant  Alcibi'ades  Aicibudi. 

etc.,  leaders* 

began  to  display  his  powers  as  a  statesman  at 
Athens.  In  422  B.C.  a  battle  near  Amphip'olis,  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
deaths  of  Cleon  and  of  Brasidas,  the  latter  an  irreparable 
loss  to  Sparta.  In  the  place  of  Cleon,  the  mild  Nicias  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  Athens,  and  his  efforts 
resulted  in  a  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  42 1  B.C. 

24.  Questions  as  to  keeping  the  truce,  and  thie  mutual  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  between  these  states  increased 

Second  Pe- 

their  antagonism.     Athens,  now  mistress  of  the   nod  of  War, 
sea,  had  the  ambition,  under  the  incitement  of  **^^*^ 

the  great  Alcibiades^  to  acquire 
such  sway  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  might  enable  her,  with  the 
resources  of  Sicily  and  of  Magna 
Gracia  at  command,  to  crush  Sparta, 
and  become  the  foremost  power  of 
the  world. 

25.  In  the  year  415  B.C.  Athens 
entered  on  the  bold  enterprise  for 
conquest,  which  was  to  bring  her  to 
ruin  as  a  state.     A  pow-  ^  ,^ 

...  .  Failure  of 

erful  expedition  against  Sicilian 

expedition. 

the  Dorian  settlement  in 
Sicily,  Syracuse,  sailed,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias. 
With  suicidal  folly,  the  Athenians 
recalled,  on  a  fanatical  and  prob- 
ably false  charge  of  insult  to  the  na- 
tional religion,  the  one  man  —  Alcibiades  —  who  might  have 
made  the  great  effort  succeed.     He  fled  to  Sparta,  and  by  his 
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assistance  and  advice  contributed  much  to  the  downfall  of 
his  country.  The  Spartans,  in  414  b.c.,  sent  the  shrewd  and 
skilful  Gy lip' pus  to  the  command  of  the  forces  at  Syracuse  ; 
and  Nicias  was  completely  overmatched.  After  repulses  at 
Syracuse,  the  Athenians  made  the  last  great  effort,  in  413 
B.C.,  with  a  second  powerful  armament  of  ships  and  men, 
commanded  by  Demos* thenes  and  Eurym'edon,  The  last 
chance  of  Athens  for  the  empire  of  the  world  was  decisively 


THE  AREOPAGUS  OR   MARS'    HILL,  AND  ACROPOLIS,  ATHENS. 

lost.  In  a  grand  land-fight,  and  in  a  series  of  sea-encoun- 
ters, in  which  the  Syracusan  confederate  force  of  galleys  was 
headed  by  the  Corinthian  squadron,  the  Athenian  military 
and  naval  force  was  utterly  vanquished ;  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes were  killed  ;  the  whole  expedition  was  annihilated. 
26.  Henceforward  Athens  could  only  fight  for  her  life  as 
an  independent  state.     In  412  B.C.  many  of  her 

Third  and  ,  .         '^  ,,.,,.  ,  ,  , 

last  Period,  subject  States  revolted,  mcludmg  the  wealthy 
4x3-404  .  .  Mii^'tus^  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands  of  Chios  and  Rhodes.     Sparta  formed  an  alliance 
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with  Persia,  and  used  Eastern  gold  to  furnish  ships  and 
mercenaries  against  Athens.  Alcibiades^  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Spartans,  rejoined  his  country,  and  conducted  her 
war,  in  some  of  its  closing  years,  with  brilliant  success.  In 
41 1  B.C.  a  revolution  took  place  at  Athens  which  really  swept 
away  the  democratic  constitution  of  Solon,  and  substituted  an 
oligarchical  faction  in  power. 

27.  The  war  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
Alcibiades  and  others  defeated  the  Spartans  and  Down&n  of 
their  allies  by  land  and  sea ;  but  in  405  b.c.  the  ^^***°*- 
tide  of  success  for  Athens  turned  again,  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  captured  by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysan'der,  at 
jEgospo* tami^  in  the  Hellespont,  the  Athenian  galleys  being 
seized,  by  surprise,  on  the  beach.  In  404  b.c.  Athens, 
blockaded  by  the  Spartans  both  by  land  and  sea,  surren- 
dered to  Ly Sander  after  a  four  months'  siege,  and  the  war 
ended  in  the  downfall  of  Athens,  and  the  formal  abolition  of 
the  great  Athenian  democracy,  seventy-six  years  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  which  had  given  to  Athens  her  place  of 
pride  and  power. 

28.  Henceforward  she  was  a  subordinate  power.     Sparta 
was,  for  a  time,  supreme ;  a  Spartan  garrison  held 

the  Acropolis;  Alcibiades,  who  might  have  re-  Peioponne- 
Stored  Athens,  was  assassinated  in  Persia  through 
the  influence  of  Lysander;  and  though,  after  a  brief  period 
of  rule  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants^  set  up  by  Lysander,  a  counter- 
revolution restored,  in  part,  the  constitution  of  Solon,  the 
political  greatness  of  Athens  had  departed. 

IV.    PERIOD  OF  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  SUPREMACY. 

29.  Sparta^  on  the  decline  of  Athenian  power,  became  the 
leading  state  in  Greece,  and  held  that  position  for  spartan 
thirty-four  years,  from  the  capture  at  ^gospotami   •"P«m»cy. 
(405  B.C.)  to  the  defeat  of  the   Spartan  army  at  Leuctra  by 
the  Thebans  (371  b.c.).    Warfare  was  waged  by  the  Spartans 
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with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor  (399-395  B.C.) ;  with  a  con- 
federacy against  Sparta,  composed  of  Corinth,  Athens,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  Thessaly  (394-387) ;  and  with  Thebes,  as  she 
rose  in  strength  under  Pelop'idas  and  Epaminon'das  (378- 
362).  During  this  time  both  Sparta  and  Athens  intrigued 
with  the  old  enemy,  Persia,  to  obtain  her  aid  for  Greeks 
against  Greeks,  so  devoid  of  national  spirit  had  Greece 
become  since  the  days  of  Salamis  and  Plataea.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  period  occurred  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  the 
above  confederacy  at  Corone'a  in  Boeotia  by  the  Spartan  king 
Agesila'us  (394  B.C.)  ;  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan  fleet  at 
Cni'dus  in  Asia  Minor  (coast  of  Ca'ria)  by  a  combined  Per- 
sian and  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  (394  b.c.)  ;  and  the  dis- 
graceful Peace  of  Antal'ddas  (the  Lacedaemonian  general), 
concluded  in  387  B.C. 

30.  By  this  treaty  (by  which  Sparta  broke  the  alliance 
Treaty  of  between  Athens  and  Persia)  the  Greek  cities  in 
Antaicidas.  ^gj^  Minor,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  were  given 
to  the  Persian  king ;  the  Athenians  were  to  keep  only  the 
islands  of  Scy'ros,  Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  and  the  other  Greek 
states  were  to  be  independent  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Greek 
disunion  had  thus  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  Oriental  enemy, 
over  whom,  a  century  before,  Greece  had  so  gloriously  tri- 
umphed, was  dictating  terms  in  Greek  domestic  strife. 

31.  The  Spartans  had  abused   their  supremacy  no   less 

than    the    Athenians    had    done,    and    thereby 
Thebes  and      quickly  arouscd  the  hatred  and  jealousy  of  the 
^*    '  other    states.     Their   interference  with   Thebes 

resulted  in  a  war,  in  which  that  supremacy  was  destroyed 
(378  B.C.).  Thebes  had  developed  military  strength,  and  in 
her  two  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  Pelop'idas  and  Epami- 
non*daSy  she  had  found  the  men  to  direct  her  newly  acquired 
powers  to  successful  achievements.  Epaminondas  is  one  of 
the  greatest  characters  in  Grecian  history  —  of  the  same  type 
as  George  Washington,     He  made  Thebes  great,  and  with 
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his  death  Theban  greatness  died.  He  was  well  supported 
by  his  close  and  worthy  friend  Pelopidas,  Athens  joined 
Thebes  in  the  Contest,  and  the  doings  of  her  fleet  revived, 
for  a  time,  her  supremacy  over  the  maritime  states  of  Greece. 

32.  In   376    B.C,   the   Athenian    fleet,   under    Chcdbrias^ 
severely  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  off  Naxos.   ^^x^^lt  of 

In  371  B.C.  the  Spartan  (or  Lacedaemonian)  L««ct«- 
army  invaded  Boeotia,  and  was  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Thebans,  under  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  at  the  great 
battle  of  Ltuctra,  The  name  for  invincibility,  so  long  pos- 
sessed by  Sparta,  passed  from  her,  and  henceforward  she 
held  but  a  secondary  position  amongst  the  states  of  Greece. 

33.  The  victorious  Thebans  now  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and,  in  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Arcadia 

agamst  Sparta,  rendered  Messe  nia  independent,  supremacy, 
in  369  B.C.,  after  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  'of  '^*" 
Spartan  domination.  In  367  Sparta  had  some  success 
against  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia,  and  in  364  the  The- 
bans lost  Pelopidas,  killed  in  action  in  Thessaly.  In  362 
Epaminondas,  with  a  Theban  army,  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
and  gained  his  great  victory  at  Manttn'eay  in  Arcadia,  over 
the  Spartan  army,  dying  gloriously  when  the  battle  was  won. 
In  361  B.C.  a  general  peace  ensued,  when  Greece  was  much 
exhausted  by  international  fighting ;  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
expired  with  the  loss  of  Epaminondas,  and  as  Greece  proper 
declined  in  moral  and  military  strength,  a  new  era  began 
with  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedon, 
in  359  B.C. 

V.    RISE  OP  MACEDON. 

34.  Macedonia,  north  of  Thessaly,  was  not  considered  by 
the   Hellenes  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  and  had  no 

political  importance  till  now.     Yet  the  peoples  by  whom  ' 
had  elements  in  common,  being  Thracians  and   p*®^*  ' 
Illyrians,  with  a  large  mixture  of  Dorian  settlers  amongst 
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them.  The  line  of  Macedonian  kings  being  of  Hellenic 
descent,  Greek  civilization  had  been  cultivated  by  some  of 
them. 

35.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  prince  of  great  ability,  edu- 
Phiiip  of  cated  at  Thebes  during  the  Theban  supremacy, 
Macedon.  ^^^  trained  in  war  by  Epaminondas,  on  whose 
tactics  he  founded  his  famous  invention,  the  "  Macedonian 
phalanx."  He  was  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a 
diligent  and  acute  observer  of  the  condition  of  Greece  and 
of  the  character  of  the  degenerate  politicians  of  Athens. 
His  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  his  illustrious 
son,  but  he  made  Macedonia  the  leading  power  in  Greece, 
and  gave  Alexander  the  basis  for  his  great  achievements. 
He  was  a  man  of  unscrupulous  character,  determined  will, 
prompt  action,  and  patient  purpose ;  and  when  he  became 
King  of  Macedon,  in  359  B.C.,  he  designed  making  his  coun- 
try supreme  in  the  Hellenic  world,  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  had  successively  been.  He  partly  bought  and 
partly  fought  his  way  towards  that  end,  bribing  the  Greek 
politicians  to  further  his  designs  in  their  respective  cities, 
and  wielding  the  phalanx  with  irresistible  effect,  when  force 
was  the  weapon  to  be  employed. 

36.  From  356  B.C.  to  346  B.C.  the  Phocian  or  First  Sacred 
First  Sacred  War  was  waged  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
^**''  Phocians,  with  allies  on  each  side,  the  origin  of 
the  war  being  a  dispute  about  a  bit  of  ground  devoted  for 
religious  reasons  to  lying  perpetually  fallow.  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  called  in  to  settle  matters,  and  thereby  his 
ambition  secured  a  firm  foothold  in  Greece.  He  possessed 
himself  by  force  of  the  Athenian  cities  Amphip* olis^  Pydna^ 
Potidce'a,  and  Olynthus,  being  vigorously  opposed  throughout 
by  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  patriot  Demosthenes^  who 
strove  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  Philip's  dangerous 
encroachments,  in  the  famous  speeches  known  as  the  Olyfi' 
thiac  and  Philippic  orations. 
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37.  The  political  career  of  this  great  man  (355-322  B.C.) 
was  marked  by  patriotic  fervor  and  matchless  Demosthenes 
eloquence.  In  338  he  brought  about  an  alliance  BatSe*©?*^' 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  their  armies  Ch«ronea. 
met  that  of  Philip  on  the  fatal  field  of  Charonea^  in  Bceotia. 
There  Greek  independence  perished  —  sapped  by  Greek 
folly  and  sin  —  overthrown  by  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and 
Philip's  warlike  skill.  This  renowned  formation  consisted  of 
men  ranged  sixteen  deep,  armed  with  a  pike  extending 
eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier  when  it  was  held  ready 
for  action,  and  clad  in  the  usual  defensive  armor.  It  thus 
presented  a  weighty  mass,  bristling  with  deadly  points,  to  the 
onslaught  of  the  foe. 

38.  This  battle  closed  the  third  period  of  Greek  history. 
Philip  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards  cioacdTThird 
subjugating  the  Persian  Empire.     This  task  was  p*"*^- 

left  for  his  son  Alexander,  as  Philip  was  killed  by  an  assassin 
in  336  B.C.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  after  Chaeronea, 
Philip  had  been  appointed,  by  the  voice  6f  united  Greece 
(save  Sparta),  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  confederate 
forces  against  Persia,  and  Alexander  naturally  succeeded  to 
the  enterprise  as  monarch  of  Macedon. 


CHAPTER  V. 
HISTORY  OP  THE   FOURTH  PERIOD. 

PROM  THB  SUBJUGATION  OF  GRSBCB  BY  PHIUP  OP  MACBDON  TO  THB  ROMAN 
CONQUEST,    338-146  B.C. 

I.  CAREER  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

I.  In  Alexander  of   Macedon  we   come   to   one   of  the 
supremely  great    men   who    have    been    called  Alexander 
"  world-historical^'  because  of  the  great  influence   ****^  ®"*** 
which  their  achievements  have  exercised  upon  the  world  as 
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they  found  it,  and  have  continued  to  exert  long  after  they 
had  passed  away.  Of  him  the  historian  Arnold  writes  that 
"  far  unlike  the  transient  whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the 
advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less  deliberate 
than  rapid ;  at  every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and 
the  language  and  the  civilization  of  Greece  were  planted 
from  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
from  the  Caspian  ...  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  to  exist 
actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  their  effects  to 
endure  forever." 

2.  The  conqueror,  who  was  educated  by  Aristotle,  one  of 

the  most  intellectual  men  of  all  time,  was  not 

Alexander's  ,  ,  ,.  .  ,  .,.  , 

character  and  Only   a  soldicr   of    Consummate   ability,   but    a 

abilities.  ^  -  ,  •  .  .         '  , 

statesman  of  grand  and  comprehensive  ideas,  as 
to  commerce,  culture,  and  the  union  of  the  nations  of  the 
known  civilized  world  into  a  great  empire.  Napoleon  "  se- 
lected Alexander  as  one  of  the  seven  greatest  generals  whose 
noble  deeds  history  has  handed  down  to  us,  and  from  the 
study  of  whose  campaigns  the  principles  of  war  are  to  be 
learned."  He  is  celebrated  in  Grecian  history  as,  next  to 
Pericles,  the  most  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and,  in  short, 
there  was'no  department  in  which  the  greatness  of  his  char- 
acter was  not  shown  forth  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

3.  Alexander's  exploits  were  all  performed  in  the  short 
Accession  of  ^ulc  of  thirteen  years  (336-323  b-C.).  Coming  to 
Alexander.  ^^  thronc  of  Macedon  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  put  down  rebelion  in  his  own  kingdom,  marched  into 
Greece  and  overawed  Thebes,  which  had  been  intriguing 
against  him,  and  in  a  congress  of  Greek  states  at  Corinth 
he  was  appointed  {again  with  the  single  dissent  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians) the  representative  of  Greece  in  command  of  the 
great  expedition  against  Persia. 

4'  Ij^  335  ^^  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Destruction  Thracians,  Ge'tae,  and  Illyrians,  and  on  his  return 
of  Thebes.       f^und  Thebcs  in  revolt.     He  took  Thebes   by 
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storm ;  the  inhabitants  were  all  slain  or  sold  as  slaves ;  and 
all  the  buildings,  except  the  temples  and  the  house  which 
had  been  that  of  Pindar  the  poet,  were  razed.  This  capital 
had  defied  Alexander,  and  ceased  to  exist. 

5'  Ij^  334  B.C.  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  an 
army   of  thirty  thousand   foot-soldiers   and  five  First  invasion 
thousand  cavalry,  and  first  met  the  foe'  at  the  **^p«"»*- 
river  Grant  cus^  in  My'sia.     The  result  was  a  Persian  defeat, 


ALEXANDRIA,   FROM   A   PRINT   PUBLISHED   IN    1 5 74. 

which  cleared  the  way  through  Asia  Minor,  and  brought  the 
Macedonians  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  The  second,  a  great 
battle  (333  B.C.),  was  fought  at  Issus,  in  the  southeast  of 
Cilicia.  There  Alexander  met  the  King  of  Persia  himself, 
Darius  III,  {Codomannus),  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  a  vastly  superior  force.  Darius  fled,  leaving  his  wife 
and  mother  prisoners  in  the  conqueror's  hands,,  by  whom 
they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness. 
6.  The  Persian  resistance  thus  disposed  of  for  a  time. 
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Alexander  turned  southwards,  left  behind  him  nothing  un- 
subdued before  his  advance  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
Egyptian        cxccpt    Tvre,    which     resisted    obstinately    for 

campaigns.  ,  ,  i  .       ,  , 

seven  months,  and  was  taken  m  the  summer  of 
332  B.C.  After  taking  Gaza,  Alexander  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  received  him  gladly,  from  hatred  of  her  Persian  rulers. 
Early  in  331  B.C.  the  Macedonian  king  handed  down  his 
name  to  future  ages  by  founding,  at  the  mouth  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  was  des- 
tined  to  become  so  famous  for  commerce,  wealth,  literature, 
and  learning. 

7.  In  the  spring  of  331  B.C.  Alexander  set  out  again  for 

Persia,  where  Darius  had  been  gathering  an 
invasion  of      immense  force  with  which  to  make  a  last  struggle 

for  the  empire  of  the  world.  After  traversing 
Phoenicia  and  Northern  Syria,  Alexander  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  came  out  on  the  plain  near  the 
little  village  of  Gaugatne'la^  to  the  southeast  of  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh.  Then  took  place  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  of  Arbe'la,  with  the  Persians  (page  77),  October, 
331  B.C. 

8.  The  battle  of  Arbela  was  a  marvel  of  heroism  and  gen- 
Battie  of  eralship  on  the  part  of  the  victor.  With  a  force 
Arbela.  ^f  jggg  ^j^an  fifty  thousand  men  Alexander  met 
at  least  six  times  the  number  of  well-trained  troops,  posted 
on  ground  admirably  suited  for  the  action  of  their  formidable 
cavalry,  almost  equalling  in  numbers  the  whole  Greek  army. 
Alexander  gained  for  himself,  by  his  dispositions  and  con- 
duct on  this  great  day,  a  place  among  the  foremost  tacticians 
and  heroes  in  all  history.  The  phalanx  forced  its  irresistible 
way  through  the  Persian  centre,  moved  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Darius,  shook  his  strong  nerves  at  last,  and  sent  him 
fleeing  from  the  field  of  not  merely  a  lost  battle,  but  a 
ruined  empire.    A  few  days  afterwards  Alexander  entered 
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Babylon,  far  to  the  south,  as  virtual  master  of  the  Eastern 
world,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

9.  After  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  other  two  capitals, 
Susa  and  Persep'olis.  Alexander  spent  the  year 

.  ,  ,  ,  r    Further  con- 

330  B.C.  in  conquering  the  northern  provinces  of  ouesu  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Indus.     In  329  he  marched  into  Bactria^  over  the 
mountains  now  called  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  caught  and  slew 


RUINS  OF   THE  CASTLE   OF  DARIUS  AT  HAMADAN. 


the  traitor  Bessus,  who  murdered  Darius  (page  77),  and 
advanced  even  beyond  the  river  Jaxartes  (the  Sir  or  Sihon), 
In  328  he  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Sogdia'na^  between 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the  country  of  which  the  capital  was 
Maracanda^  the  modem  Samarcand, 

10.  In  the  spring  of  327  B.C.,  Alexander  marched  through 
what  is  now  Afghanistan,  crossed  the  Indus,  and   conquest  of 
defeated  an  Indian  king,  Porus^  on  the  banks  of  ^*^®  Punjaub. 
the  Hyda'spes  (the  Jhelutn)^  in  our  day  the  battle-ground  of 
Chillianwallah,  where  Lord  Goueh  encountered  the  Sikhs  in 
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1849.  H^  w^s  thus  the  first  European  sovere.gn  to  conquer 
the  Funjauby  which  he  restored,  in  honor  of  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, to  his  prisoner  Porus.  Beyond  the  Hyph'asis  (the 
Sutlej)  the  now  war-worn  Macedonian  soldiers  declined  to 
march,  and  Alexander  determined  to  go  back,  by  a  new 
route,  to  Persia.  On  his  way  to  the  Indus  he  stormed  the 
capital  of  an  Indian  tribe,  now  Mooltan  (on  the  Chenab ; 
taken  by  the  English  in  1849),  ^"^  ^^^  himself  severely 
wounded.  In  326  he  sailed  in  a  fleet,  built  on  the  spot,  down 
the  InduSy  into  the  ocean ;  despatched  a  part  of  the  army  on 
board  the  ships,  under  his  admiral  Near'chus^  by  sea  coast- 
wise into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  marched  himself  with  the 
rest  through  Gedro'sia  (now  Beloochistan)^  reaching  Susa 
(east  of  the  Tigris)  early  in  325. 
II.  During  the  rest  which  the  troops  took  here,  Alexander, 
many  of  his  generals,  and  many  thousands  of  his 

Alexander  ,,.  .ia.-  t         'ii 

settles  in  soldicrs,  marncd  Asiatic  women,  and,  with  the 
^  **°*  same  view  of  bringing  Europe  and  Asia  into  one 
form  of  civilization,  great  numbers  of  Asiatics  were  enrolled 
in  the  victorious  army,  and  trained  in  the  European  fashion. 
For  the  improvement  of  commerce,  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates were  cleared  of  obstructions.  From  Susa,  in  the 
autumn  of  325,  Alexander  visited  Ecbafana  (in  Media),  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Babylon^  which  he  entered  again  in  the 
spring  of  324.  "Thence  he  surveyed  the  various  nations 
which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the 
living  spirit  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful 
manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  paused  from  the  fiery 
speed  of  his  earlier  course,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his 
throne.  They  came  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth  to 
propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  greatness,  or  to  solicit 
his  protection."  * 


*  Dr.  Arnold. 
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X2.  It  was  the  intention  of  Alexander  to  make  Babylon 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  as  the  best  medium  Death  of 
of  communication  between  east  and  west ;  and  he  ^««»n^«' 
is  said  to  have  meditated  the  conquests  of  Arabia,  Carthage, 
Italy,  and  of  Western  Europe.  For  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural purposes  he  intended  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
to  improve  the  irrigation  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  AH  his 
plans  were  made  vain  by  his  sudden  death  of  a  fever  at 
Babylon,  in  the  summer  of  323  b.c. 

X3.  His  wisdom  as  a  statesman  was  strikingly  shown  in 
the  policy  which  he  pursued  towards  the  con-  Alexander** 
quered.     He  protected  them  from  oppression ;  he  JSlJX  tSi 
respected  their  religion,  and  left  the  civil  admin-  «on<i««»<i- 
istration  to  their  native  rulers ;  his  great  principle  being  to 
alter  as  little  as  possible  the  internal  organization  of  the 
countries  subdued  by  his  arms.     In  the  plans  of  Alexander, 
"  the  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  was  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  dominant  races  by  inter^ 
marriage,  by  education,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  ties  of 
commerce.  ...  In  nothing,  probably,  is  the  superiority  of 
his  genius  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  his  exemption 
from  all  national  prejudice."  * 

14.  Alexander  the  Great  left  no  heir  to  his  immense  em- 
pire. In  Bactria  (the  modem  £okkara\  Asia  E,tabii«h- 
Minor^  Armenia^  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  above  all  SJS*G?ii*^ 
in  Egypt,  Greek  kingdoms  were  established  as  ^mgdom*. 
centres  of  science,  art,  and  learning,  from  which  Greek 
light  radiated  into  the  world  around  them.  In  Europe, 
besides  that  of  Macedon,  a  kingdom  in  Thrace,  stretching 
beyond  the  Danube,  another  in  Illyria,  and  another  in  Epi- 
rus,  were  under  the  rule  of  Greek  princes.  The  general 
knowledge  of  mankind  was  greatly  increased  by  Alexander's 
conquests,  which  opened  up  the  Eastern  world  fully  to 
Europeans,  and  penetrated  into  countries,  such  as  Bactria 

^  YLtKKX^%  Historical  Reuarckts, 
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and  Sogdiana,  which  were  previously  almost  unknown.  The 
sciences  of  geography  and  natural  history  thus  received  great 
additions,  and  so  Asia  made  some  return  for  the  boon  which 
she  was  receiving  from  Europe.  To  Alexander  the  world 
owed,  amongst  other  great  cities  built  by  him  or  his  success- 
ors, Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  Syria. 

15.  "  The  Greek  language  became  the  tongue  of  all  gov- 
Diffusionof  cmment  and  literature  throughout  many  coun- 
iwgwi!gc*and  ^^^^^  where  the  people  were  not  Greek  by  birth, 
culture.  Yx.  was  thus  at  the  very  moment  that  Greece 
began  to  lose  her  political  freedom  that  she  made,  as  it 
were,  an  intellectual  conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
...  In  the  cities  and  lands  which  in  this  way  became  par- 
tially Hellenized,  that  is,  imbued  with  Greek  ideas  and 
civilization,  learning  and  science  flourished  as  they  had 
never  flourished  before.**  ^ 

"  Throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  the  Hellenic 
character  that  was  thus  imparted  remained  in  full  vigor  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquests.  .  .  .  The  early 
growth  and  progress  of  Christianity  were  aided  by  that 
diffusion  of  the  Greek  language  and  civilization."  ? 

16.  Beyond  the  Euphrates,  Grecian  influences  largely 
Lasting  influ-  ^lodified  Hindoo  science  and  philosophy  and  the 
thSSghUn*^  later  Persian  literature.  The  intellectual  influ- 
^•**-  ence  of  ancient  Greece,  poured  on  the  Eastern 
world  by  Alexander's  victories,  was  brought  back  to  bear  on 
Mediaeval  Europe  through  the  Saracenic  conquests.  The 
learning  and  science  of  the  Arabians,  communicated  at  that 
epoch  to  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  were  "  the  reproduc- 
tion, in  an  altered  form,  of  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the 
Greek  learning  acquired  by  the  Saracenic  conquerors  along 
with  the  territory  of  the  provinces  which  Alexander  had 
subjugated,  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  armed  disci- 
ples of  Mahomet  commenced  their  career  in  the  East."  * 

'  E.  A.  Freeman's  General  Sketch  of  European  History. 
•  Creasy,  Decisive  Battles.  *  Crea^* 
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II.    ALEXANDER'S  SUCCESSORS. 

17.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  323  B.C.,  a  struggle  of 
more  than  twenty  years'  duration  ensued  among  Fourfold divi- 
his  principal  generals  and  their  heirs — Perdiccas^  £?der''»^m^ 
Ptolemy^  Antigonus^  his  son  Detne'trius  Polior-  p*"- 
ceteSy  Cassander^  Seleu'cus^  and  others.  At  last,  in  301  B.C., 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Ipsus^  in  Phrygia,  between 
Antigonus  (with  his  son  Demetrius)  and  a  confederacy  of 
his  rivals.  The  result  was  to  distribute  the  provinces  of 
Alexander's  empire  in  the  following  way  :  To  Lysitnachus^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor ;  Cassander^  Greece  and 
Macedon  ;  Sekucus^  Syria  and  the  East ;  Ptolemy  had  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  We  can  here  notice  only  the  two  most  im- 
portant kingdoms — that  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  that 
of  the  Seleu'ddcB  in  the  East. 

18.  Ptolemy  L  (surnamed  Soter^  the  Preserver),  really  king 
of  Egypt  on  Alexander's  death,  was  the  founder  ptoiemy  i., 
of  a  line  who  governed  for  three  hundred  years,  ^*"Kof*^Bypt. 
until  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Rome.  His  administration 
was  successful  and  enlightened,  and  he  raised  Alexandria  to 
the  highest  place  amongst  commercial  cities.  He  founded 
there  the  colony  of  Jews,  to  whom  the  fame  of  Alexandria  in 
philosophy,  literature,  and  politics  was  largely  due.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  founded  the 

.  museum  ^  and  library  of  Alexandria.     The  "  familiar  friend  " 
of  schoolboys,  Euclid,  flourished  in  his  reign. 

19.  He  was  succeeded  in  285  B.C.  by  his  son  Ptolemy  II, 
(surnamed  Philadelphus^  brotherly),  a  munificent   ptoiemy  11.,  ^ 
patron  of  science  and  literature,  who  raised  to   ^"**^* 
great  splendor  the  institutions  founded  by  his  father.     The 
library   of  Alexandria   was   enriched   with    ancient  literary 

'  The  Museuntf  or  Temple  of  the  Muses,  resembled  a  modern  university,  including 
lecture-rooms,  dining-halls,  and  art-galleries.  In  the  beautiful  g-ardens,  with  shady  walks, 
statues,  and  fountains,  the  men  of  learning  who  were  maintained  there  taught  their  disci- 
ples, and  the  place  became  famous  throughout  the  givilized  world  as  the  abode  of  scholars, 
poets,  and  scientific  men. 
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treasures.  He  established  the  famous  lighthouse  on  the 
island  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  one  of  the  "  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,"  and  greatly  promoted  commerce  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  caravan  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.  Among 
the  learned  men  who  frequented  his  court  was  the  Syracusan 


CARAVAN   CROSSING   THE  DESERT. 


Theodritus^  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry,  who  wrote  some 
idyls  in  his  honor. 

20.  He  was  succeeded,  247  B.C.,  by  his  son  Ptolemy  III,^ 
Ptolemy  III.,  surnamed  Euergetes^  or  "  benefactor,"  because  he 
king.  brought  back  from  the  East  the  statues  of  their 
gods,  carried  off  by  Camby'ses,  and  restored  them  to  their 
temples  in  Egypt.  The  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  was  mild ;  the 
civil  administration  left  to  native  rulers,  and  the  ancient 
religion  respected  all  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of 
the  great  Alexander.  The  court  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was 
also  the  resort  of  distinguished  men  of  learning,  such  as  the 
celebrated  grammarian  and  poet  Callimachus^  librarian  of  the 
famous  Alexandrian  institution.  Ptolemy  IH.  died  in  222 
B.C.,  leaving  the  Graeco-Egyptian  kingdom  prosperous  at  home 
and  with  the  widest  dominion  abroad. 

21.  Under  his  vicious  son,  Ptolemy  IV,  (surnamed  Phiio- 
Ptolemy  IV.,  P^^or^  filial),  who  reigned  till  205  B.C.,  the  kingdom 

declined;  but  even  this   Ptolemy  was  the  sup- 
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porter  of  literature,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Homer  as  a 
divinity. 

22.  Under  Ptolemy  V,  (surnamed  Ept-phanes^  illustrious), 
who  reigned  205-181  B.C.,  nearly  all  the  foreign  ptoicmyv., 
possessions  of  Egypt  were  permanently  lost  to  ^°*f* 
Anti'ochus  of  Syria  and  others,  and  Roman  influence  in  Egypt 
began  in  the  form  of  an  alliance  for  her  protection.  Under 
his  successors  the  Egyptian  kingdom  gradually  declined,  and 
Roman  influence  increased  until,  with  the  death  of  the  famous 
Cleopa'tra,  in  30  B.C.,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

23.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Alexandria  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  "the  point  ^ 

'  .      *  Commerce 

.  of  union  for  Eastern  manners  and  tradition  with  and  learning 
Western  civilization."  They,  like  Alexander  the 
Great,  amidst  their  greatest  undertakings,  paid  great  regard 
to  the  spread  of  civilization  by  the  furtherance  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  and  of  literary  and  scientific  research. 
Alexandria  was  the  place  of  mutual  re-action  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Jew,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek,  and  there  resulted  a 
great  mental  activity,  illustrated  by  men  like  Euclid  the 
geometrician;  Apolldnius^  the  inventor  of  conic  sections; 
Hippat'chuSy  the  father  of  astronomy  and  of  scientific  geog- 
raphy; and  Eratosthenes^  learned  also  as  geographer  and 
grammarian.  What  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  was  to  the 
ships  that  used  her  harbor,  that  was  Alexandria  herself,  with 
her  schools  of  learning,  —  a  guiding  light  to  a  great  part  of 
the  civilized  world. 

24.  Under  the    Ptolemies  the   Hebrew   Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Greek  (the  Septuagint  version,  or  ^^^  scotua- 
version  of  "  the  Seventy  ")  by  learned  Jews  ;  the  gint :  the  ho- 
great   Homeric    poems,   the   "  Iliad "    and    the 

"  Odyssey,'*  were  critically  edited  by  the  celebrated  gram- 
mariaijs  Zenodotus,  his  pupil  Aristoph' anes,  and  the  greatest 
critic  of  antiquity,  Aristar'chus,  whose  edition  of  Homer  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present  day. 
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25.  The  Syrian  monarchy  of  the  Scleufcida  began  in  312 

B.C.  with  Seleuais  /.  (surnamed  Nicator),  one  of 
kin^of     '*      Alexander's  generals,   and  under  him   was   ex- 
^^™'  tended  over  much  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the 

whole  of  Syria  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  territory  eastwards  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Indus.  Seleucus  I.  was  an  able  and 
energetic  monarch,  and  sedulously  carried  out  the  plans  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  died  in  280  B.C.,  having  founded 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
His  successors,  the  dynasty  known  as  the  Seleucidce  (or  "  de- 
scendants of  Seleucus "),  ruled  for  about  two  centuries. 
The  most  notable  of  these  monarchs  were  named  Anti  ochus. 

26.  The  third  of  the  name,  Antiochus  the  Great  (223  to  187 
Antiochusthe  ^'^O*  ^^^  the  monarch  at  whose  court  Hannibal, 
Great,  king.  ^^  great  Carthaginian,  took  refuge.  Antiochus 
invaded  Greece  in  192  B.C.,  and  there  the  Rqn^ans  de- 
feated him  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  compelled  him  to 
yield  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor.  Much  of 
the  eastern  territory  had  been  lost  before  this  tim6,  as  well 
as  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Western  Syria,  conquered  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt. 

27.  Antiochus  Eptphanes  (175-164  B.c.)  was  the  king  who 
.  oppressed  the  Jews  (page  60)  to  introduce  the 

Epiphanes,      worship  of   the  Greek  divinities.     Against   him 
the   brave   Maccabees    rose   in   rebellion.     The 
Syrian  kingdom  ended  in  65  B.C.,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
under  Pompey. 

III.    LATER  HISTORY  OF  MACEDON  AND  GREECE. 

28.  The  last  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  4)resents  us 
ch  ctcrof  ^^^^  ^°"S  w^'*s  amongst  different  successors  of 
Last  Period  Alexander  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  preek 
tory.  states,  and  factions  and  intrigue  rife  in  and 
between   the   different   communities.      From   time   to   time 
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great  and  patriotic  men  arise,  making  a  struggle  glorious  but 
vain  for  the  restoration  of  political  freedom  and  the  spirit  of 
the  olden  time.  We  find  **  leagues "  and  confederations 
formed  in  order  to  resist  the  coming  doom  of  political  ex- 
tinction. We  have  Greece,  last  of  all,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  guile  and  power  of  Rome,  her  great  successor 
in  the  world's  history,  and  absorbed  into  her  growing 
empire. 

29.  A  great  effort  to  free  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  was  headed  by  Athens  in  323  B.C.  TheLamian 
The  renowned  Ath'enian  orators  Demos' thenes  and  ^*^* 
Hyperides  were  its  political  heroes,  opposed  by  Pho'don^  a 
man  of  pure  character,  but  who  despaired  of  a  successful 
rising  against  Antip'ater^  ruler  of  Macedonia  before  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great's  death,  Athens  was  joined  by 
most  of  the  states  in  Central  and  Northern  Greece ;  and  the 
war  derives  its  name  from  La'mia  in  Thessaly,  where  An- 
tipater,  after  being  defeated  by  the  confederates,  was  be- 
sieged for  some  months.  The  war  ended  in  322  b.c,  by 
Antipater's  complete  victory  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in 
Thessaly.  Demosthenes  ended  his  life  by  poison  in  the  same 
year;  Hyperides  was  killed  by  Antipater's  orders;  Phocion 
died  by  the  hemlock  at  Athens,  in  317  b.c.,  on  a  charge  of 
treason. 

30.  The  distinguished  Demetrius  Poliorce'tes  ("  besieger  of 
cities  ")  was  king  of  Macedonia  from  294  to  287  ocmetnus 
B.C.  His  life  was  passed  in  fighting  with  varied  Po*»orcetc». 
success,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  at  last  by  a 
combination  of  enemies,  including  the  famous  Pyrrhus^  king 
of  Epi'rus.  Demetrius  was  a  man  of  wonderful  abilities 
and  resources,  deriving  his  surname  from  the  enormous 
machines  which  he  constructed  for  the  siege  of  Rhodes, 
one  of  his  warlike  enterprises.  He  freed  Athens  for 
a  time  from  Macedonian  domination  before  he  became 
ruler  of  Macedon. 
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31.  A  famous  personage  was  jyrrAus,  the  warlike  king  of 
pyrrhu»,king  EpiHis,  the  territory  in  the  northwest  of  Greece, 
ofBpirus.  inhabited  by  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgians 
and  Illyrians.  The  first  king  of  the  whole  country  was 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  ruled  from  336  to  326  b.c.  Pyrrhus  (295  to 
272  B.C.)  is  renowned  as  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age. 
His  career  resembles  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  its 
activity  and  ambitious  character,  and  in  its  failure  to  leave 
any  enduring  result. 

32.  Pyrrhus  "  aimed  at  doing  in  the  Western  world  what 
Ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  did  in  the  East  *;  but  while 
Pyrrhus.  Alexander's  work  outlived  him,  Pyrrhus  witnessed 
the  wreck  of  all  his  plans."  He  aimed  at  foreign  conquest 
as  a  means  of  establishing  his  supremacy  over  Greece  itself. 
And  after  being  victorious  over  the  Romans  he  should  then 
possess  Sicily,  thence  capture  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Africa,  return  to  Epirus  with  an  irresistible  force  of 
subject-allies,  expel  Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia, 
and,  making  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  reign  over  Greece 
and  the  world,  as  became  the  kinsman  of  Alexander  and  the 
descendant  (as  he  claimed  to  be)  of  Achilles. 

33.  This  brilliant  and  popular  prince  fought  with  great 
victorieaover  bravery  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  301 
the  Romans,  ^q  jje  had  been  driven  by  his  subjects  from 
Epirus,  but,  assisted  with  a  fleet  and  army  by  Ptolemy  I.  of 
Egypt,  returned  thither  and  began  his  actual  reign  in  295 
B.C.  His  first  efforts  were  turned  against  Macedonia ;  but, 
after  much  fighting,  he  lost  his  hold  there,  in  286  B.C.  It 
was  in  280  B.C.  that  he  began  his  great  enterprise  by  crossing, 
over  into  Italy,  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the  Romans. 
In  his  first  campaign  he  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Herdcle'a  in  Luca'nia.  His  skill  was  aided  by  a  force  of 
armored  elephants,  and  by  the  Macedonian  formation  of  the 
phalanx,  both  novelties  to  the  Romans.  In  the  second  cam- 
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paign  (279  B.C.)  Pyrrhus  gained  a  second  dearly  bought 
victory  over  the  Romans  at  Asculum^  in  Apu'lia,  yet  with  no 
decisive  result;  in  278  he  crossed  into  Sicily,  to  help  the 
Greeks  there  against  the  Carthaginians. 

34.  At  first  he  was  very  successful  and  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginians, taking  the  town  of  Eryx  ;  but  he  failed 

in  other  operations,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  276,  death  of 
again  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the  "  ^' 
Romans.  In  275  his  career  in  Italy  was  closed  by  a  great 
defeat,  inflicted  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Beneveri turn, 
in  Samnium,  and  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Epirus  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army.  In  273  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  such 
success  as  to  become  king,  and  his  restless  spirit  then  drove 
him  to  war  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Sparta,  and,  after  entering  the  city  of  Argos  to 
assist  one  of  its  factions,  was  knocked  from  his  horse  by  a 
heavy  tile,  hurled  from  a  house-top  by  a  woman's  hand,  and 
killed  by  the  enemy's  soldiers.  Thus  died  Pyrrhus,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign, 
—  a  man  of  the  highest  military  skill,  capable  of  great 
enterprises,  but  without  the  steady  resolution  and  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue. 

35.  The  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  280  B.C.  After  pene- 
trating through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  they  QaiucinvMion 
were  defeated  under  their  leader  Brennus  (name-  of  Greece, 
sake  of  the  captor  of  Rome  a  century  earlier),  near  Delphi 
in  Phocis.  Some  of  the  Gauls  in  this  irruption  made  their 
way  into  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the 
province  Galatia^  adopting  the  Greek  customs  and  religion, 
but  keeping  their  own  language. 

36.  Jn  284  B.C.  ^to'lia^  a  large  territory  in  the  west  of 
Central  Greece  —  many  of  the  tribes  of  which  ThcJEtoiian 
were  barbarians  (/>.,  did  not  speak  Greek)  at  the  ^*«"«- 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — formed  against  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  a  powerful  league,  which  included  Acar- 
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na'nia,  Locris,  and  part  of  Thessaly,  and  had  many  allies  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  object  of  such  federal  unions  was  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  Greek  independence,  the- 
control  of  questions  of  peace  and  war  being  left  to  certain 
high  officials  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  different 
states.  They  served  for  a  time  against  Macedonia,  but  all 
succumbed  at  last  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Most  of  Greece 
was  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  confederacies,  while 
Macedonia  in  the  north  was  ever  striving  to  recover  and  to 
maintain  her  influence,  and  Sparta  in  the  south  kept  her 
usual  position  of  sullen  isolation. 

37.  The  Achaan  League  was  founded,  in  its  new  form,  in 
TheAch«an  ^^°  ^'^">  Consisting  of  the  towns  in  Achaea,  and 
League.  afterwards  including  Sic'yon,  Corinth,  Athens, 
and  many  other  Greek  cities,  so  that  it  became  the  chief 
political  power  in  Greece.  In  245  B.C.  Ara'tus  (sometimes 
called  the  "  last  of  the  Greeks  ")  tjecame  head  of  the  league, 
and  much  extended  its  influence  by  skilful  diplomacy. 
Fhilopa! men^  an  Arcadian,  another  distinguished  man  of 
this  period,  general  of  the  league  in  208  B.C.,  and  again  in 
201  and  192,  was  successful  in  battle  against  the  Spartans 
when  they  assailed  the  League,  and  in  188  B.C.  took  Sparta, 
levelled  the  fortifications,  and  replaced  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Achaean  laws.  He  died  in  182  B.C.,  a  great 
man  worthy  of  a  better  age  and  fate,  having  been  taken  in 
battle  by  the  revolted  Messenians,  and  poisoned  in  prison. 

38.  In  244  B.C.  Agis  IV,^  one  of  the  associate  kings  of 

Sparta,  tried  to  reform  the  state  by  a  revival  of 

Attempted  ,        ,  ....  -   ^  ^  , 

revival  of  the  decayed  mstitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Sparta  hav- 
ing  fallen  into  luxury  and  vice.  His  colleague, 
Leon'idas  IL^  assassinated  him  by  command  of  the  Ephors, 
to  please  the  corrupt  Spartan  aristocracy.  Cleo'menes  IIL, 
king  of  Sparta  from  236-222  bc,  was  a  Spartan  of  the 
olden  type,  and  strove  with  great  energy  and  temporary 
success  to  regenerate  his  country.     He  was  successful  in 
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war  against  the  Achaean  League,  and  in  226  B.C.  at  home 
overthrew  the  Ephors,  and  restored  the  ancient  constitution 
on  a  wider  basis  by  admitting  to  Spartan  citizenship  many 
Perioeci,  while  he  enforced  the  regulations  of  Lycurgus  bear- 
ing on  simplicity  of  life  and  manners.  The  allied  Achaean 
League  and  Macedonians  completely  defeated  him  at  the 
battle  of  Sella  sia,  in  Laconia,  222  B.C.  He  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  died  there  by  his  own  hand,  in  220.     With  him  the  day 


REMAINS  OF   ANCIENT   TEMPLE   AT   CORINTH. 

of  Sparta  ended  as  a  free  state,  and  she  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance, forced  at  last  into  the  Achaean  League,  in  188  B.C., 
by  Phil opoe' men. 

39.  Macedon  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  growing 
power  of  republican  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
King  Philip    V,^  220-178  B.C.     He  was  totally  Roman 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  Flamini' nus  2X  ^^ 
the  battle  of  Cynosceph'alce^  in  Thessaly,  in   197  B.C.     In  the 
following  year,  by  authority  of  Rome,  Greece  was  declared 
free  and  independent  by  a  herald  at  the  Isthmian  Games  at 
Corinth.     The  power  of  Macedon  thus  virtually  came  to  an 
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end,  but  this  proclamation  really  transferred  the  Greeks 
from  the  supremacy  of  Macedon  to  that  of  Rome,  and 
henceforward  Rome  constantly  interfered  in  Greek  affairs. 
Domestic  faction  helped  Roman  intrigues,  and  the  battle  of 
Pydna  (in  Macedonia),  gained  by  the  Romans  in  168  B.C.  over 
Fer'seus,  the  last  king  of  Macedon,  formally  ended  the 
dominion  established  by  Philip  II.,  nearly  two  centuries 
before.     Macedonia  was  made  a  Roman  province  in  147  B.C. 

40.  The  Achaan  League  had  gradually  languished,  and 

in  150  B.C.  war  with  Rome  began,  as  a  last  effort 
Roman  on  behalf  of  Greece.     It  ended  in  the  defeat  of 

province. 

the  forces  of  the  League  by  the  Roman  general 
MunCmius^  and  the  capture  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.),  which  was 
plundered,  and  burned  to  the  ground ;  the  Achaean  League 
was  formally  dissolved,  and  Greece  was  made  into  the  Roman 
province  Achaia^  in  146  B.C.  The  city  of  Athens  was 
allowed  to  retain  a  kind  of  freedom,  and  she  became,  along 
with  Alexandria,  an  university  town  of  the  civilized  world, 
in  which  students  of  art,  philosophy,  and  literature  found  the 
best  models,  the  best  instruction,  and  the  highest  inspira- 
tions. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

41.  By  the  peace  of  Antal'cidas,  in  387  B.C.,  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
_  .  Minor  which  were  ceded  to  Persia  on  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
nies  of  West-  Empire  were  incorporated  with  Alexander's,  and  followed 
ern  ia.  various  fortunes.  Cyprus  and  much  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  came  under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt ;  nearly  all  the  west  coast 
was  governed  by  the  Seleu'cidae  of  the  Syrian  kingdom ;  the  coast  opposite 
to  Lesbos  became,  in  280  B.C.,  the  independent  kingdom  of  Per'gamus, 
lasting  till  133  B.C.,  when  its  king,  Af talus  III.,  bequeathed  his  territory 
to  the  Romans. 

42.  Pergamus  was   a  splendid   city,  with  a  library  and  a  literature 

rivalling  those  of  Alexandria,  and  noted  for  the  invention 
mSot.         *    °^  parchment  as  a  writing  material.    Smyrna  is  remarkable 

as  the  only  great  city  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
which  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
that  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean.     It  has  a  splendid  harbor,  and  kept 
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its  great  prosperity  through  the  Roman  times.  It  is  famous  also  as  one 
of  the  ^^  seven  churches  of  Asia j*  addressed  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse, 
and  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  its  bishop.  —  Ephesus, 
chief  of  the  Ionian  cities,  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar*temis 
(L>iana)y  built  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  burnt  down  by  the  incen- 
diary Herostraftus  on  the  night  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 
356  B.C.  It  was  splendidly  rebuilt,  and  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
magnificent  city,  of  which  many  ruins  are  still  visible.  Ephesus  flour- 
ished, and  became  under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor,  associated  with  early  Christianity 


THE  CASTLE  AND  PORT  OF  SMYRNA. 


and  St.  Paul.  HcUicarnas'stis,  the  Dorian  city  in  Ca'ria,  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  destroyed,  in  334  B.C.  It  had  a  world-wide 
reputation  through  its  Mausolefum  (the  origin  of  the  name  of  splendid 
tombs),  the  edifice  erected  by  Queen  Artemis' ia  IL  (352-350  B.C.)  in 
honor  of  her  husband  Mauso'lus, 

43.  The  island  of  Rhodes  early  became  a  great  maritime  state,  and 
founded  many  important  colonies  in  Sicily,  Southern  Italy, 
and  elsewhere.    The  city  of  Rhodus  (Rhodes)  was  built  in    Rhodes*!^ 
408  B.C.,  and  the  island,  after  subjection  both  to  Sparta  and 
to  Athens,  became  an  independent  republic  in  355.    After  Alexander's 
death  Rhodes  was  in  alliance  with  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Egypt  (the 
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Ptolemies),  the  city  acquiring  great  fame  by  its  successful  resistance  (in 
305  B.C.)  to  Demetrius  Poliorce'tes  (page  141).  The  famous  Colossus 
(one  of  the  "seven  wonders  ")  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
but  not  with  its  legs  extended  across,  as  commonly  supposed.  It  was  a 
huge  bronze  statue  of  the  Sun-god^  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  height, 
and  remained  there  for  fifty-six  years,  being  overthrown  and  shattered  by 
an  earthquake  in  224  B.C.  Rhodes  remained  a  great  commercial  power 
till  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  the  city  was  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  155  A.D. 

44.  In  Italy  Tar enf turn ^  founded  in  708  B.C.  by  Lacedaemonian  settlers, 

became  the  greatest  city  of  Magna  Gracia^  and  had  a  large 
1  es  n  y.  j»Qjjjjjjgyj,g^  navy,  and  army.  The  luxurious  citizens  sought 
aid  from  Greece  against  Italian  foes.  They  were  helped  for  a  time 
by  Pyrrhus,  but  after  his  defeat  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  272 
B.C.,  and  its  prosperity  departed  after  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  it 
revolted  to  Hannibal,  being  retaken  by  Rome  in  207.  Crotofna  was  a 
powerful  commercial  city,  famous  for  the  philosophy  of  Pythag'oras,  and, 
in  a  different  way,  for  the  greatest  athlete  of  Grecian  history,  Mi'lo^  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength  and  activity,  six  times  victorious  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympian^  and  as  often  at  the  Pythian  games.  It  destroyed  the 
luxurious  Syb'aris  in  510  B.C.,  and  sank  itself  in  its  wars  with  Syracuse 
and  with  Pyrrhus.  Thuriiy  a  powerful  Greek  city  in  the  same  quarter, 
near  Sybaris,  was  founded  in  443  B.C.  by  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites 
and  by  colonists  from  all  Greece,  especially  from  Athens,  and  the  histo- 
rian Herod'otus.  In  the  third  century  B.C.  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
Rome. 

45.  In  Sicily,  the  Doric  city  of  Agrigen'tum  was  very  wealthy  and 

populous,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians  in  405 
iici^."*  ^'^'    'T^®  celebrated  Pha'laris  was  "  tyrant "  here  in  the 

sixth  centur}'  B.C.  —  the  despot  having  a  brazen  bull,  in 
which  he  roasted  his  victims  alive.  Syracuse,  the  great  historical  city 
of  Sicily,  was  founded  in  734  B.C.  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  other 
Dorians.  It  had  two  fine  harbors,  and  became  a  very  large  flourishing 
city.  In  485  B.C.,  after  contests  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parties,  Syracuse  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ge'lon,  who  greatly 
increased  its  power.  In  480  (the  year  of  Thermopylce  and  Salamis)  he 
gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily 
with  an  immense  force,  which  was  almost  destroyed.  The  career  of 
Syracuse  was  thus  assured,  but  the  excellent  Gelon  died  soon  afterwards, 
in  478  B.C.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  famous  Hi'ero  /.,  who 
reigned  till  467,  under  whom  Syracuse  rose  to  her  greatest  prosperity, 
his  chief  exploit  being  a  naval  victory  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near 
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CunuEy  in  474  B.C.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  honored  at 
his  court  the  poets  Ms'chyliis  and  Pindar y  the  latter  of  whom  has  cele- 
brated in  his  odes  the  victories  won  by  the  chariots  of  the  Syracusan 
king  at  the  Olympian  contests.  Hiero's  brother  Thrasybu'ltiSy  who  suc- 
ceeded, was  driven  out  by  the  Syracusans  for  his  tyranny,  and  a  democ- 
racy followed  for  about  sixty  years.  The  great  siege  by  the  Athenians 
(p.  1 24)  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Syracuse,  in  413  B.C.  From  405  Dionysfins 
(the  Elder)  reigned  till  367  as  absolute  ruler. 

46.  After  conquering  several  Sicilian  cities,  Dionysius  turned  his  arms, 
in  397  B.C.,  against  the  old  enemy  of   Sicily,  the  great       .        . 
Carthage.     In  395  his  fleet  was  beaten,  and  he  was  be-   king  of 
sieged  in  Syracuse,  but  he  drove  the  enemy  off  and  de-    Sy™*^**»** 
stroyed  their  fleet,  after  a  plague  had  reduced  their  strength.    In  392 
peace  was  made,  and  for  twenty-five  years  Dionysius,  till  his  death  in 
367  B.C.,  ruled  Syracuse  as  the  most  powerful  of  Greek  states  in  that 
quarter,  her  fleets  ruling  the  seas  to  ea^t  and  west  of  Italy.    Though  a 
bad  despot,  he  promoted  literature  and  the  arts,  and  erected  at  Syracuse 
many  fine  temples  and  other  buildings. 

47    His  son,  Dionysius  II.  (the   Younger),  reigned  at  Syracuse  from 
367  to  356  B.C.,  and,  after  losing  and  recovering  his  power, 
again  from  346  to  343.     He  was  weak  and  dissolute,  but  a    n^^SSSf* 
friend  of  Plato  and  other  teachers.     He  was  driven  out  by 
Timoleoiiy  sent  from  Corinth,  the  mother  country,  with  an  expedition  to 
relieve  Sicily  from  her  internal  dissension  and  dread  of  Carthage. 

48.  In  343  B.C.  Syracuse  thus  became  again  a  republic,  and  in  339 
a  Carthaginian  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  landed  from 

Africa  at  Lilybae'um,  but  was  defeated  by  Timolcon  with  a  2i"°**®"* 
force  of  one-sixth  of  that  number.  This  brilliant  victory 
saved  Sicily,  and  Timoleon  then  expelled  nearly  all  the  **  tyrants  "  from 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  island,  and  established  democracies  in  their  stead. 
He  ruled  as  virtual  head  of  Syracuse  and  these  other  republics  till  337, 
when  he  died,  greatly  regretted  by  the  people.  In  317  B.C.  a  wealthy 
Syracusan,  Aga'tkocles,  put  down  the  democracy  by  force  and  treachery, 
backed  by  money,  and  became  master  of  Syracuse  and  much  of  Sicily. 
He  was  a  brilliant  adventurer,  who  succeeded  against  the  Carthaginians, 
defeating  their  troops  in  Africa,  and  reigning  till  289  B.C. 

49.  In  270  B.C.,  after  a  factious  democracy,  Hiero  11^  a  descendant  of 
Gelon,  chosen  king,  reigned  long  with  great  advantage  to 

his.  country.     In  263  B.C.  he  made  a  treaty  with  Rome,    2rS°  "'* 
and  remained  for  nearly  fifty  years  her  faithful  ally,  being 
master  of  Southeast  Sicily,  which  prospered  in  peace.     Hiero  helped  the 
Romans  after  their  disasters  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  died,  aged 
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ninety-two,  in  216  B.C.,  with  the  reputation  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler. 
With  him  ended  the  prosperity  and  the  freedom  of  Syracuse. 
50.  His  foolish  grandson,  Hieron'ymus^  joined  Carthage  against  Rome, 

and  the  city  of  Syracuse  was  taken  after  the  famous  siege 
Smcuse.         °^  *^®  years'  duration  by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus, 

212  B.C.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Archime'des,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  exerted  his  inventive  mechanical 
genius  in  defence  of  his  native  city.  Syracuse  then  became  a  town  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Sicily,  and  with  her  fall  ends  the  history  of 
Greek  independence  in  the  Central  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  VL 
GRECIAN   CIVILIZATION. 

1.  Although  the  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  leading  people 

is  brief,  compared  with  that  of  many  other  nations, 
in  history       for  its  grand  period  lasted  only  for  the  century 

and  a  half  between  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490 
B.C.,  and  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
338  B.C.,  the  lesson  of  it  is  instructive  and  enduring.  Greece 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  democracy. 

2.  In  Oriental  empires  we  find  only  a  master  and  his 
Greece  con-  Subjects  :  in  the  Greek  commonwealths  the  people 
EJstOT^^  decided  and  acted  for  themselves,  and  were 
empires.  politically  responsible  to  no  other  authority  for 
the  consequences  of  their  actions.  This  condition  of  free- 
dom, together  with  that  special  genius  inborn  in  the  Greeks, 
had  all  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind  and 
with  the  progress  made  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 

3.  That  genius  —  the  Greek  Spirit  —  belonged  to  the 
The  Greek  ^^^t  specimens  of  the  race  —  the  Athenians  and 
spirit.  ijjg  lonians  in  general ;  though  the  Spartans,  in 
their  courage,  militar}'  ardor,  and  resolve  to  be  free  from 
outward  domination,  claim  a  high  place  in  the  Hellenic 
world.     One  sees  in  Greek  life  and  Greek  religion  two  great 
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features  —  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  worship  of 
the  Human.  The  Greek  mind  looked  at  the  world  only  on 
its  side  of  beauty;  called  the  universe  Kosmos^  i.e.,  divine 
order  or  regularity,  "  Man's  powers  were  given  to  producing 
works  of  the  imagination.  In  the  inspiration  of  the  Greeks, 
the  arts  became  religion,  and  religion  ended  in  the  arts." 
As  to  the  worship  of  Humanity^  "  the  Greek  had  strong 
human  feelings  and  sympathies.  He  threw  his  own  self 
into  nature  —  humanized  it  —  gave  a  human  feeling  to 
clouds,  forests,  rivers,  seas ;  worshipped  human  power, 
human  beauty,  human  life.  In  his  conception  of  a  god,  he 
realized  a  beautiful  human  being,  possessing  the  intelligence 
which  informs  and  shines  through  beauty.  He  thus  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  gods  the  visions  of  earth,  and  made  a 
glorious  human  being  into  his  divinity.  Light,  under  the 
conditions  of  humanity,  —  "  the  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed," 
—  this  was  the  central  object  of  Greek  worship.  The  Hindoo 
worshipped  God  as  power;  the  Egyptian  as  life;  the  Greek 
2^  physical  and  intellectual  beauty, ^^ 

4.  Thus,  with  a  mind  at  once  observant  and  creative,  from 
the  watching  of   nature  the   imaginative  Greek 

Sources  of 

developed  his  mythology,  turning  natural  effects  Greek  myth- 
and  phenomena  into  the  persons  and  action  of 
the   deities  concerning  whom  the  poets  devised  so  many 
graceful  and  ingenious  fictions. 

5.  The  Greeks  were  especially  distinguished   also  by  a 
national  pride  in  the  unity  of  the  Hellenic  race,  ^    . 

as  shown  in  a  common  language,  a  common  re-  character- 
ligion,  and  a  special  character,  superior  to  that 
which  belonged  to  other  nations,  whom  they  regarded  as^ 
"barbarian,"  or  non-Hellenic.  The  grievous  faults  which 
their  history  shows  them  to  have  possessed  were  connected 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  excitability  of  their  nature. 
They  were  very  fond  of  power,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  it ;  their  political  jealousy  gave  rise  to 
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sedition  and  domestic  warfare,  especially  in  the  minor  states, 
involving  unjust  proscriptions  and  bloody  revolutions,  and 
brought  about  the  great  contest  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
which  had  eifects  so  disastrous  to  the  nation.  They  were 
often  cruel,  and  had  little  regard  for  truth  when  any  end  was 
to  be  served  by  its  violation.  What  they  felt  and  did  them- 
selves they  attributed  also  as  feelings  and  actions  to  the 
deities  whom  they  worshipped,  and,  having  no  high  spiritual 
standard  of  moral  goodness,  they  degenerated,  with  the  loss 
of  political  freedom,  into  a  race  of  quick-witted,  supple,  and 
sensual  slaves.  The  qualities  which  prevented  the  Greeks, 
with  all  their  patriotism,  courage,  and  talents,  from  becoming 
the  masters  of  the  world,  which  the  Romans  became,  were 
the  fickleness  and  restlessness,  and  the  want  of  patient  and 
steady  resolution,  so  often  found  in  the  artistic  nature, 

6.  The  gods  were  to  the  Greeks  individuals  —  not  abstractions,  nor 
Greek  d  Itl  allegories,  nor  symbols.  The  earlier  divinities  of  Greece 
The  earlier  '  clearly  represent  natural  powers.  We  find  Ou' ratios  (Greek 
'  for  heaven),  Ge  or  Gaia  (the  earth),  Oke*anos  (ocean), 
He*lios  (the  sun),  Seii'ni  (the  moon),  Cronos  (time).  Ouranos  and 
Gaia  bore  a  family  of  gigantic  sons  and  daughters  called  Ti'tans,  who 
were  overthrown  by  the  gods  of  whom  Zf«x  was  the  chief  —  this  "  War 
of  the  gods"  as  if  to  represent  the  victory  of  reason  and  intelligence  over 
the  rude  forces  of  nature. 

7.  2^us  (Jupiter),  the  head  of  the  new  divinities  (the  Olympic  gods), 

embodies  a  spiritual  meaning,  retaining,  however,  natural 
Wndred!  elements,  and  having  a  fixed  relation  to  the  powers   of 

nature.  Znts  has  his  lightning  and  clouds,  fferay  wife  of 
Zeus,  is  goddess  of  maternity  (in  nature).  2^eus  is  also  the  political  god, 
the  protector  of  morals  and  of  hospitality.  Posei'don  has  the  wildness 
of  the  sea ;  and  is  the  reputed  producer  of  the  horse  —  from  the  white- 
crested  waves  that  race  on  the  main.  Hades^  the  god  of  the  lower  world, 
abode  of  the  shades  or  disembodied  spirits,  was  brother  of  2^etis  and 
Poseidon — all  three  being  children  of  Kronos  and  Rhea^  or  Cy'bele  (the 
"Great  Mother"). 

8.  Other  chief  deities  were  A'res^  god  of  war ;  Apollo  {PAabus),  god  of 

prophecy,  music,  and  later  identified   with  the  Sun-god 

deitioi.*^****^      (-^^//<?j).    The  worship  of  Apollo  was  the  chief  worship  of 

the  Greeks,  as  the  god  of  poetry,  light,  and  intellectual 
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power.  He  was  the  oracle  of  truth,  and  god  of  prophecy,  of  the  song 
and  the  dance,  showing  in  man  a  free  and  joyous  soul.  In  Greek  art, 
Apollo  appears  in  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty,  as  in  the  famous  statue 
the  "  Apollo  Belvedere  "  in  the  Vati- 
can Palace.  Ar'iemis  is  the  great 
maiden-goddess,  protectress  of  the 
young,  devoted  to  the  chase  ;  also,  as 
twin-sister  of  Apollo,  identified  with 
the  moon.  Her* me s  was  ambassa- 
dor of  the  gods,  and  is  represented 
as  patron  of  eloquence,  prudence, 
shrewdness,  and  as  promoter  of 
intercourse,  commerce,  and  wealth. 
Athefna^  the  great  goddess  of  Athens, 
and  a  maiden,  was  the  embodiment 
of  power  and  wisdom,  the  patroness 
of  political  communities,  and  of  the 
arts  that  support  the  state,  such  as 
agriculture,  weaving,  etc. ;  the  main- 
tainer  of  law  and  order.  Deme'ter 
was  goddess  of  the  earth  and  its 
fruits.  Aphrodi'te^  goddess  of  love 
and  beauty,  was  especially  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Hepha^ius^  god  of  fire,  was  the 
inventor  and  patron  of  artistic  works  in  the  metals.  Dion^sos^  the 
youthful  and  handsome  god  of  wine,  was  the  patron  of  the  tragic  drama, 
which  in  Greece  arose  out  of  the  choruses  sung  at  his  festivals. 

9.  There  were  the  nine  Muses^  the  three  Graces^  and  an  endless  variety 
of  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  the  forests,  and  the  streams  and    -..       .  .^ 
fountains,  with  monsters  hideous  and  fearful.     Also  Hes'tia^ 

goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth,  whose  sacred  fire  burned  on  an  altar  in 
the  Prytane'um  (the  townrhall)^  kept  constantly  alight,  or,  if  extinguished, 
rekindled  only  by  the  burning-glass  or  by  friction,  in  the  primitive  way. 
She  was  a  maiden,  the  guardian  deity  of  hearth  and  home,  and  at  her 
altar  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house  was  the  shelter  and  safety  for 
strangers,  fugitives,  and  offending  slaves. 

10.  The  deities  had  temples  in  their  honor,  with  the  statue  of  the  par- 
ticular god  or  goddess  on  a  pedestal  within  a  central  holy 

chamber,  or  shrine.    In  front  of  the  statue  was  the  altar,   Jhe*dStfc«' 
for  the  presentation  of  free-will  offerings,  consisting  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  animals  devoted  to  its 
worship.     Such  offerings  were  also  made  to  appease  the  anger  of  th^ 
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deity,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  at  an  oracle's  command,  or  for  success 
in  any  enterprise.  Sprinkling  of  salted  meal  and  pouring-out  (libation) 
of  wine  accompanied  the  sacrifice,  at  which  the  priest  wore  a  wreath 
made  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  consecrated  to  the  special  deity  worshipped. 
Dances,  sacred  hymns,  and  invocations  were  also  used  where  appro- 
priate, 
zz.  Greek  superstition  sought,  through  soothsayers,  the  knowledge  of 

the  will  and  purpose  of  the  gods,  by  observation  of  the 
'         flight  and  song  of  birds,  and  mainly  by  inspection  of  the 
healthy  or  disordered  state  of  the  inward  parts  of  animals  that  had 
been  slain  in  sacrifices. 

Z2.    A  great  feature  in  Greek  history  is  the  belief  in  the  revelation  of 

the  will  of  gods  by  oracles^  or  divine  utterances,  delivered 

at  places  where  special  gods  might  be  consulted  through 
the  priests  attached  to  the  spot.  The  great  oracles  of  Greece  were  those 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi^  in  Phocis,  and  of  2^eus  at  Dodoina^XvL  Epirus.  Del- 
phi was  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  to  the  spot 
where,  from  between  two  peaked  cliffs,  the  limpid  spring  of  Casta'lia 
issued.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  resorted  to  by  envoys,  or  private  in- 
dividuals anxious  to  learn  futurity,  and  bringing  offerings  as  a  fee  for 
knowledge  given.    The  process  of  divination  was  as  follows :  — 

Z3.  The  priestess  of  the  oracle  (called  Pyth'ia,  from  PyHho^  ancient 

name  of  Delphi)  sat  on  a  tripod,  over  a  fissure  in  the 
divination.        ground  at  the. centre  of  the  temple.    An  intoxicating  gas 

issued  from  the  opening,  and  caused  the  priestess,  when 
she  breathed  it,  to  rave  in  dark  sayings,  which  the  attendant  priests 
wrote  down  in  verse,  and  furnished,  as  Apollo's  revelation,  to  the 
consulteri  This  doubtful  meaning  has  become  proverbial  in  Grecian 
history.  The  responses  of  Dodona  were  founded  on  the  rustling  sounds 
of  the  wind  among  the  foliage  of  holy  trees. 

Z4.  The  famous  "  Eleusinian  Mysteries  **  were  celebrated  at  Eleu'sts, 

in  Attica,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Deme'ter.  They  were 
festivals,  °^  solemn  import,  with  a  secret,  awe-inspiring  ceremonial, 

at  which  mysterious  doctrines  were  taught  by  priests  to  the 
initiated,  including  an  immortal  life  for  the  soul  of  man.  The  £>tonys'ui 
at  Athens  was  the  great  spring  festival  of  Dionysos,  resorted  to  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Greek  world.  The  whole  city  was  given  up  to 
crowds,  processions,  and  masquerades,  with  gay  and  noisy  revelry  of 
wine  and  music.  Our  interest  in  these  proceedings  comes  from  the  fact 
that  at  this  festival  there  were  performed,  in  competition  for  prizes,  in 
the  great  theatre  of  Dionysos,  those  tragedies  and  comedies  of  which  we 
have  such  splendid  specimens  in  the  extant  Attic  literatnre.    The  Pana- 
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thena'a  was  another  famous  festival  at  Athens,  in  honor  of  Athe'ne- 
PoliaSf  guardian  of  the  state.  In  this  imposing  pageant  Athenian 
maidens  bore  a  sacred  gold-embroidered  garment  (the  Peplus^  woven  by 
them  for  the  goddess). 

15.  Special  features  of  Greek  life  were  the  four  national  assemblies 
from  every  part  of  the  Hellenic  world,  known  as  the  Olym- 
pic^ Pythian^  Ne*mean,  and  Isthmian  Games:  great  reli-  S^m^f*^ 
gious  festivals,  at  which  the  Hellenes  met  in  a  common 
worship  and  amusement.  The  Olympic  Festival  was  celebrated  in  honor 
of  Zeus^  at  the  plain  of  Olympia,  in  Elis,  every  four  years.  Greek  chro- 
nology (p.  107)  begins  in  776  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  a  man  of  Elis, 
named  Cora'lms,  gained  the  victory  in  the  foot-race  at  these  games.  The 
Pythian  Festival  was  in  Apollo^s  honor,  near  Delphi,  in  the  third  year  of 
each  Olympiad.  The  Nemean^  in  honor  of  Zeus,  was  held  every  second 
year,  in  the  valley  of  Ne'mea,  in  Ar'golis ;  and  the  Isthmian^  in  honor  of 
Poseidon^  every  second  year,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Prizes  were 
given  to  the  victors  in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  chariot- 
racing,  and  (in  the  Pythian^  Nemean,  and  Isthmian)  for  music  and 
poetry.  The  prize  was  a  wreath,  placed  on  the  victor's  head,  and  made 
of  the  special  sacred  plant  or  tree  of  the  god  —  at  the  Olympian  games, 
of  olive ;  at  the  Pythian,  bay ;  at  the  Nemean,  parsley ;  at  the  Isthmian, 
pine.  The  honor  of  this  wreath  brought  fame  to  the  victor's  native  city, 
and  renown,  through  sculptor  and  poet,  to  himself. 

z6.  Apart  from  the  athletics  of  the  occasion,  these  great  meetings  did 
for  Greece  what,  in  the  modern  world,  is  done  by  the  art 
exhibition,  the  scientific  congress,  the  publisher,  and  the   2n  Gwc?* 
platform.    Works  of  the  chisel  and  the  brush  were  shown, 
ideas  exchanged,  theories  discussed,  poems  recited,  and  philosophers 
heard.    The  people  met  in  one  grand  intellectual,  social,  artistic,  and 
gymnastic  assembly,  which  had  great  uses  in  fostering  a  common  national 
pride,  a  sound  physical  training,  intellectual  vigor  and  emulation,  and  a 
healthy  desire  for  success  in  every  kind  of  competition,  where  the 
reward  consisted  chiefly  in  the  high  opinions  won  from  fellow-men. 

17.  The  literature  of  Greece  is  the  chief  treasure  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  apart  from  the  Hebrew 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  New  Testa-   ofGree?' 
ment  Books.    In  original  power,  richness,  beauty,  force,   fj^  Eastern 
it  far  surpasses  that  of  Rome,  to  whose  writers,  indeed, 
their  Greek  predecessors  served,  in  some  styles,  as  incomparable  models. 
The  literature  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Phoenicia  has  all  but 
perished;  —  the  Zend-Avesta  of  Persia  has  little  merit;   the   Hindoo 
books  called  Vedas,  Sanskrit,  lack  general  interest.    The  Sanskrit  epic 
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poems  called  the  Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  have  beautiful  and 

striking  episodes :  the  lyric  and  proverbial  poetry  of  the  ancient  Hindoos 

show  much  true,  tender  sentiment,  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature, 

and  some  depth  of  wisdom.     While  the  Hindoo  drama  has  merit,  it  is 

not  to  be  named  with  the  productions  of  modern  Europe  or  ancient 

Greece.    The  literary  products  of  the  Hindoo  mind  differ,  not  merely  in 

form  and  degree,  but  in  kind  and  essence,  from  those  consummate  works 

to  which  the  Hellenic  intellect  gave  birth. 

18.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  people  who  gave  their  minds  to  thinking 

out  a  subject  on  a  systematic  plan.    Greek  taste  gave  to 

thought  and     Greek  thought  that  form  and  finish  in  expression  which 

the  Greek  the  best  moderns  can  rarely  attain  to,  and  can  never  hope 
tongue.  ■' 

to  surpass.    What  they  did,  for  example,  in  history,  logic, 

and  ethics,  forms  the  foundation  still  for  modern  treatment  of  those 
topics.  The  language  —  wondrous  for  beauty,  wealth,  precision,  power, 
and  grace  —  which  the  Hellenic  genius  moulded  intp  the  finest  instru- 
ment of  human  utterance  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  enabled  this 
most  creative  and  original  of  nations  to  giye  to  its  conceptions  the  fittest 
garb  of  literary  art. 

zg.  The  two  great  Homeric  poems  —  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey  " 
^  -  —  are,  of  European  literature,  the  first  in  time,  and  of  all 

literature  the  highest  in  merit,  among  compositions  in  that 
style.  They  were  productions  of  Greek  intellect,  from  800  or  900  B.C., 
rendered  orally  in  public  recitation,  and  first  written,  in  their  present 
form,  under  Pisis'tratus,  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  century  B.a  They  are 
in  Ionian  Greek,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  iEolic,  as  spoken  and  written 
about  600  B.C.  In  Greece  these  writings,  the  foundation  of  poetical 
literature,  were  taught  in  every  school ;  and,  since,  they  have  been,  in 
their  full,  fresh  beauty,  stores  of  poetic  imagery,  models  of  epic  art. 
Another  school  of  epic  poetry  began  with  Hesiod^  born  at  Ascra,  in 
Boeotia,  about  750  B.C.  Jlis  poem,  "  Works  and  Days,**  is  a  didactic, 
homely  composition,  dealing  with  daily  life,  religious  lore,  and  moral 
precepts,  —  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Homeric  themes  of  gods  and 
heroes,  lit  up  with  all  the  splendor  of  imaginative  power. 

20.  New  styles  of  poetry  were  born  (700  to  500  B.C.)  as  the  Hellenic 
world  passed  from  the  monarchical  times  of  epic  poetry  to 
SetS?  the  democracies  or  oligarchies.    The  verse  called  Elegy 

expressed  the  poet*s  views  on  home  and  foreign  politics,  or 
social  life,  or  gave  his  feelings  vent  in  joy  or  grief  for  what  was  passing 
around  him.  Its  chief  exponents  were  the  Ionian  Tyrta'us  (at  Sparta 
about  680  B.C.),  urging  the  Spartans,  in  lays  of  which  some  parts  remain, 
to  war  against  her  foemen  of  Messe'ne  ;  Mimnermus,  of  Smyrna  (630-6CX) 
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B.c)y  a  poet  of  the  doleful  side ;  Sdony  the  great  Athenian  (640-560  B.c.)» 
who  wrote  poetry,  sportive  and  serious,  both  before  and  after  his 
grand  political  achievement;  Theog'nts^oi  Me^ara  (540  B.C.),  a  writer 
of  political  and  festive  verse;  and  Simon' ides^  of  Ce'os^  at  Athens 
and  at  Syracuse  (with  Hiero  I.),  520  to  470  B.C.  He  wrote  the  elegy  on 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  the  epigrams  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  and  was  renowned  for  sweetness  and  finished 
style.  Most  of.  the  elegiac,  lyric,  and  iambic  poetry  of  old  Greece  was 
destroyed  with  the  great  library  at  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

2Z.  Iambic  verse  was  used  for  satirical  poems,  and  those  of  weightier 
and  sharper  thought  than  elegy.    In  this  style  Archi' lochusy 
of  Paro  (about  710-680  B.C.),  was  noted  for  bitter  and 
strong  invective ;  Solon  employed  it  in  political  discussion. 

23.  The  lyric  poetry  of  old  Greece  —  the  verse  expressing  human 
passion,  and  invariably  sung  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  — 
was  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  her  literary  art,  and  its  poetry, 

almost  total  loss  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  in  the  history  of  letters.  In 
this  verse  the  chief  singers  were  Alcman,  Sap^pho^  Aica'uSf  Anadreon^ 
SimonHdes  of  Ceos^  and  Pindar — all,  save  the  last,  known  to  us  only  in 
mere  fragments  or  by  Roman  imitations.  Of  these,  Alcman  of  Sparta 
(about  660  B.C. )  wrote  hymns  and  love-songs,  marriage  odes,  and  verse 
for  festival  processions ;  Sappho  of  Lesbos  ( about  600  B.C. )  has  given 
her  name  to  the  stanza  (Sapphic)  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  has  the 
highest  fame  for  passion,  energy,  and  music  in  her  poetry ;  Alcaus  of 
'Mityle'ni  (in  Lesbos,  610  to  580  B.C.)  gave  name  to  the  well-known  Alcaic 
stanza  of  Horace's  odes,  and  wrote  on  war,  love,  drinking,  politics,  and 
gods,  with  free  and  graceful  gayety  and  force ;  Anac'reon  of  Teos  (on  the 
Ionian  coast  of  A^ia  Minor)  lived  about  520  B.C.,  and  wrote  with  ea9y 
grace  and  sweetness  on  love  and  wine  and  music;  Simonides  of  Ceos 
(mentioned  above  for  elegiac  verse)  was  very  popular  in  lyric  strains  for 
hymns  and  dirges,  and  odes  on  victors  in  the  games. 

23.  One  portion  of  Pindar's  poems  (about  520  to  440  B.C.)  is  fairly 
complete,  to  wit :  the  Epini'da,  or  triumphal  odes  written 
for  victors  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games.     He  was  bqrn  near  Thebes,  trained  for  his  art  at  Athens, 
accepted  by  all  Greece  as  a  national  writer  of  the  lyric  school,  and  his 
memory  was  particularly  honored  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

34.  The  Greek  drama  was  a  very  high  expression  of  Attic  literary 
gepius.    The  plays,  very  different  from  ours,  were  exhibited 
in  immense  structures  open  to  the  air,  and  in  the  daytime ;    dnSna" 
and  at  Athens  the  expense  of  the  performance  was  borne 
by  some  wealthy  man.    It  was  the  worship  of  Dionysos  that  gave  rise 
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both  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  From  the  hymns  sung  in  chorus  at  his 
festivals  arose  the  " drama"  or  ** poetry  of  action^*  when  the  leader 
assumed  the  character  of  Dionysos,  and  described  with  gestures  some 

exploit  of  the  god,  or 
enacted  the  part  of  any 
person  engaged  in  the 
adventure  which  his 
words  described.  The 
exclamations  and  re- 
marks of  the  chorus 
would,  with  the  leader's 
utterances,  form  dia- 
logues, and  here  we 
have  the  germ  of  a  play. 
Thespis,  the  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  at  a  festi- 
val, 535  B.C.,  introduced 
an  independent  actor,  with  whom  the  leader  held  a  dialogue  during  the 
pauses  of  the  choral  song. 

25.  Phr/nichus  (about  510  to  480  B.C.)  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
real  inventor  of  tragedy,  from  his  improvement  in  the  char* 
acter  of  the  subjects.  Instead  of  the  stories,  often  ludi- 
crous, about  Dionysos,  he  selected  as  his  theme  some 

story  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  or  some  recent  event.  The  introduc- 
tion by  the  great  poet  ^s'chylus  (born  525  B.C.)  of  a  second  actor,- 
making  the  dialogue  now  independent  of  the  chorus,  gave  its  lasting 
form  to  the  dramatic  art.  Action  could  now  be  represented  in  com- 
pleteness before  the  eye,  accompanied  by  speech,  and  this  is  the  drama 
as  it  has  been  in  Europe  ever  since  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece.  The 
works  of  Thespis  and  of  Phrynichus  are  lost,  and  the  grand  Greek  tra- 
gedy survives  in  a  few  of  the  (probably)  best  plays  of  its  chief  authors, 
yEs'ckylus^  Sophfocles  (born  495  B.C.),  and  Eurip'ides  (born  480  B.C.).  In 
the  respective  styles  of  their  dramas,  yEschylus  has  grandeur,  Sophocles 
grace,  and  Euripides  subtlety  and  pathos.  The  word  tragedy  means 
goat-song^  as  connected  with  the  offering  of  a  goat  (an  animal  injurious 
to  vines)  to  Dionysos  before  the  singing  of  the  choral  hymn. 

26.  Greek  comedy  (village-song^  from  the  hymn  sung  and  jokes  made 

at  the  rustic  festivals  of  Dionysos )  sprang  out  of  the  same 
^medy.  worship  of  the  god  of  wine  as  tragedy.    The  comic  drama 

began  earlier,  and  was  longer  in  developing,  than  the  tragic. 
The  farces  of  Susa'rion  of  Me^ara  were  introduced  into  Attica  about 
580  B.C.,  but  the  first  great  writer  in  Athenian  comedy  is  Crati'nus  (454 


Greek 
tragedy. 
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B.c.)»  who  used  that  style  of  drama  as  a  means  of  personal  satire,  and 
for  the  censure  of  political  shortcomings.  He  was  followed  by  Eu'poiis 
(about  430  B.C.),  who  is  elegant  in  style  and  bitter  in  satire.  Their 
works  are  lost,  but  we  have  the  means  of  judging  of  the  Attic  comedy  in 
the  eleven  extant  plays  of  one  of  its  greatest  authors,  Aristoph' anes 
(425  and  388  B.C.).  His  plays  are  marked  by  fanciful  extravagance, 
delicate  humor,  keen  satire,  beautiful  poetry,  and  gross  expression  —  a 
medley  of  incongruous  display,  pervaded  by  a  serious  purpose,  and 
directed  by  a  peculiar  genius  of  a  high  order. 

ay.  Thus  far  the  Attic  comedy  is  known  as  the  "  Old  Comedy:^    The 
"  Middle  Comedy^*  which  flourished  about  390  to  320  B.C.,    _. . 
dealing  rather  in  criticism  on  literature  and  philosophy,   and' new 
was  succeeded  by  the  "  New  Comedy^*  corresponding  with   «<*™«*y' 
the  modem  comic  drama,  or  "  comedy  of  manners^*    The  best  of  these 
came  about  320  to  250  B.C.,  and  of  one  of  them,  Menan'der^  we  can 
partly  judge  in  the  plays  of  his  Roman  imitator,  Ter'ence,  credited  with 
an  elegant  style  and  abundant  humor.    Menander  died  at  Athens  in  291 
B.C.    Di^pkilus  and  PhiUmotty  contemporary  with  him,  were  also  emi- 
nent in  his  vein. 

28.  Poetry,  with  the  Greeks,  had    reached  perfection   before   real 
literary  prose  appeared.    The  first  great  historian,  Herod'- 

otus,  was  born  at  the  Dorian  city  of  Halicarnas' sus^  Asia  h^^oS^  ^ 
Minor,  in  484  B.C.  In  culture  and  in  language  an  Ionian 
Greek,  he  lived  at  Athens  about  445  B.C.,  in  the  best  part  of  the  age  of 
Pericles.  His  great  work,  in  nine  books,  on  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  contains  a  geographical,  social,  and  historical 
account  of  much  of  the  civilized  world  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
through  which  the  author  travelled  during  many  years.  The  style  of 
Herodotus  is  charming  in  its  clearness,  liveliness,  and  grace,  and  modern 
research  has  constantly  confirmed  what  he  relates  on  matters  under  his 
personal  observation.  Thucyd'ides^  the  Athenian,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  historians,  was  bom  in  471  B.C.,  and  wrote  in  eight  books  ail  account 
of  much  of  the  great  Peloponnesian  War,  which  occurred  in  his  own 
time.  He  is  renowned  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  the  depth  and 
acuteness  of  his  philosophical  remarks,  and  the  brevity,  vigor,  and  energy 
of  his  style. 

29.  Xen!ophon^  the  Athenian  (about  430  to  350  B.C.),  has  a  pleasing, 
perspicuous,  and  easy  method  of  writing  on  historical  and 

other  subjects.     His  Hellen'ica  («  Greek  events  " )  takes  up    ^«°*»P***»°- 
the  history  where  Thucydides  ends,  and  brings  it  down  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  362  B.C.    The  Cyropcedi'a  ("  training  of  Cyrus  ")  is  a  political 
romance  about  Cyrus,  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.    Xenophon's 
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most  attractive  work  is  the  Anab'asisy  an  account  in  seven  books  of  the 
expedition  of  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  Asia,  401-399  B.C.  (page  76). 
The  Memorabilia  contains  an  account  of  Socrates  and  his  teaching,  in 
conversations  between  the  philosopher  and  various  hearers. 

30.  Oratory,  in  Pericles,  reached  a  height  that  we  can  judge  of  now 

only  by  fragments  reported  by  Thucydides  and  others.  The 
mtory!  names  of  the  great  Attic  orators  are  An'tipkon,  Andcfcides^ 

Ly'sias,    Isodrates^    Isa'us^    Hyperei^des^    yEs'ckineSf    and 
Demostherus,  the  last  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art 
ever  heard. 

31.  The  two  great  philosophical 

writers  of  Greece  are  Plato  and 

Aristotle.     Plato,    the     Athenian, 

the   greatest    pupil    of    Socrates, 

flourished    for  fifty  years,   about 

^^'  M    ^.        400  to  350  B.C.,  and  is 

Chief  writers     Zi.    £      \     *•*•*!. 

of  philosophy,  the  tinest  artist  m  the        socratbs.  plato. 

handling  of  dialogue 
for  philosophical  discussion  that  ever  lived.  His  style  is  a  poetic  prose 
of  wondrous  beauty,  e^se,  and  grace.  His  doctrine  is  a  separate  matter 
dealt  with  farther  on.  Aristotle  of  Stagei'ra,  in  Thrace,  lived  from  384  to 
322  B.C. ;  he  was  private  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  boyhood.  He 
lived  at  Athens  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  there  wrote  his  ex- 
tensive works.  Of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  those  of  Aristotle  have 
most  directly  and  extensively  influenced  the  thought  of  the  modern  world. 
He  discussed  nearly  every  subject  knoWn  to  mankind. 

32.  He  wrote  on  rhetoric,  ethics,  politics,  poetry,  and  natural  history, 

and  was  the  founder  of  logic,  or  the  science  of  reasoning, 
XStotS**'      and  inventor  of  the  syllogistic  process  in  discussion.     His 

system  of  philosophy,  amended  and  purified  by  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  still  the  prevailing  one.  For  twenty  years  (367  to  347  B.C., 
the  year  of  Plato's  death)  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  Aristotle  lived  at 
Athens,  and  was  the  greatest  of  the  pupils  of  Plato.  The  style  of  Aris- 
totle is  tolerably  clear ;  but  it  is  for  his  matter,  not  his  literary  form, 
that  he  is  valued.     (See  page  163.) 

33.  The  Ionian   Tha'les  of  Mile'tus,  Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  "  Seven 

Wise  Men  *'  of  Greece  (about  630  to  540  B.C.),  was  a  founder 
of  philosophy,  i^  Greece  of  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
mathematics,  jg  said  to  have  derived  from  visiting  Egypt  some  of  his 

mathematical  knowledge.  He  taught  that  water  was  the 
element  from  which  all  things  originated,  and  into  which  all  would  be 
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finally  resolved.  Anaximan*der  of  Miletus  (6io  to  547  B.C.)  succeeded 
Thales  in  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy :  a  great  observer  of  nature, 
and  devoted  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography.  Pytha^orcu  of 
Santos  (540  to  510  B.C.)  is  credited  with  geometrical  discoveries,  held  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  was  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. He  stayed  long  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  founded  a  great 
school  of  philosophy  at  Croto'na  in  Magna  Gracia  (Southern  Italy).  He 
based  all  creation  upon  the  numerical  rules  of  musical  harmony,  and  held 
that  the  heavenly  spheres  roll  on  their  courses  in  musical  rhythm. * 
The  blind  belief  of  his  followers  in  all  that  he  asserted  passed  into  the 
famous  proverb  "  Ipse  dixit "  (himself  said  it).  Hippoc'rates  of  Cos  (about 
460  to  360  B.C.)  was  the  greatest  physician  of  ancient  times.  The  famous 
saying  "  Life  is  short  and  Art  is  long  ^  is  one  of  his  maxims. 

34.  The  Ionian  Anaxagtoras  of  Clazom'ena  ( 500  to  428  B.C.)  passed 
thirty  years  at  Athens  the  instructor  of  Pericles,  Euripides, 

and  others.  The  great  advance  made  by  Anaxagoras  in 
seeking  out  the  origin  of  things  was  —  that,  whereas  his  predecessors 
referred  al)  things  to  some  pre-existing  form  of  matter  (as  Thales  did  to 
water)y  he  sought  the  final  cause  in  Mindy  Intelligence^  pr  Thought.  For 
this,  wltich  was  much  like  the  idea  of  the  One  God,  Anaxagoras  was 
accused  at  Athens  of  atheism  ;  his  offence  really  being,  in  Athenian  eyes, 
his  denial  of  the  Sun-god,  Apollo.  He  was  condemned  to  death  in  450 
B.C.,  but,  through  the  eloquent  intercession  of  Pericles,  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  a  fine  and  banishment. 

35.  Socrates,  the  great  and  good  Athenian  philosopher,  lived  (469- 
399  B.C.)  during  a  period  covering  much  of  the  age  of  Peri- 

cles,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
left  nothing  written,  and  what  we  know  is  derived  from  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  pupil  Plato  and  his  admirer  Xenophon.  Grotesque  in  per- 
son, almost  incomparably  great  in  soul,  Socrates  stands  forth  as  the  high- 
est moral  product  of  the  Hellenic  world.  His  face  —  flat-nosed,  thick- 
lipped,  goggle-eyed  —  was  that  of  the  Satyrs,  the  ugly,  sensual  monsters, 
who,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  represented  the  grosser  side  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysos.  Never  were  countenance  and  form  farther  removed  from 
the  Athenian  types  of  beauty,  and  never  did  outward  semblance  more 
belie  the  inward  spirit  of  a  man.  The  clumsy  frame  of  Socrates  was 
animated  by  the  soul  of  a  true  hero.  A  brave  and  hardy  soldier  in  his 
country's  cause,  he  rendered  his  noblest  service  to  his  fellow-citizens  and 
to  humanity  at  large  as  a  homely  teacher  of  the  highest  truth  known  to 

*  The  idea  was  that  harmony  regulates  the  whole  universe,  and  was  the  creative  prin- 
ciple by  brindng  into  union  opposing  elements  —  HMt  jarring  atoms.  See  Dryden,  Song 
for  St.  CeciUa^sDay. 
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the  pagan  mind.  With  feet  unsandalled,  and  in  threadbare  dress,  he 
roamed  about  the  public  walks,  the  gymnastic  schools,  the  market-place, 
and  every  resort  of  men,  talking  to  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  in  a 
voice  of  wondrous  sweetness  and  powerful  charm,  and  essaying  the  high- 
est work  of  sound  philosophy,  to  teach  them  the  right  way  to  arrive  at 
moral  and  intellectual  truth. 

36.  His  method  was  to  turn  men*s  minds  inside  out,  by  his  peculiar 

Socratic  searching  inquiries  as  to  the  basis  of  their 
^^teaching.      ^^^^  ^"^  every  subject.    One  of  his  peculiar  beliefs  was 

that  he  had  a  special  mission  from  above,  and  was  attended 
by  a  "  divine  voice  "  (often  referred  to  as  the  "Dcemon  or  Genius  of  Soc- 
rates**)^ which  restrained  at  critical  times  his  utterances  and  actions.  In 
his  discussions  he  dealt  largely  with  the  subject  of  ethics^  or  the  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  duty  for  mankind  —  the  science  of  morality.  His  origi- 
nality, influence,  and  power  over  the  minds  of  men  in  his  own  day  are 
established  in  the  fact  of  the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  at  once  over 
the  brilliant,  restless,  and  free-living  ^patrician  Alcibi'ades,  and  over  the 
lofty,  spiritual  philosopher  Plato.  In  politics  Socrates  took  little  part, 
but,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  in  406  B.C.,  and  after- 
wards against  the  "  Thirty  Tyrants "  (who  ruled  at  Athens  ad  oligar- 
chical usurpers  for  eight  months  of  404  and  403  B.C.),  he  displayed  his 
moral  courage  in  refusing,  at  great  personal  risk,  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Such  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  taught  to  Athens 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and,  as  is  believed,  the  unity  of  God.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
his  patience  with  his  shrewish  wife  Xanthip^pe^  and  of  the  firmest  cour- 
age with  which,  refusing  fine,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  he  was  executed  on 
a  charge  of  atheism  in  399  B.C.  He  drank  the  official  poison,  hemlock, 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  slowly  died,  surrounded  by  weeping 
friends  to  whom  he  had  been  stating  and  expounding  his  immovable 
and,  for  his  age,  sublime  conviction  that,  come  what  may  to  the  body,  the 
soul  of  man  shall  live  forever. 

37.  In  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  we  find  established 
The  four  four  chief  schools  ox  systems  of  philosophy.  These  were  (i) 
Schools  of  the  Academic y  (2)  the  Epicure' an^  (3)  the  Stoic,  (4)  the 
Philosophy:       p^^i^^f^^i^^ 

38.  The  Academic  school,  founded  by  Plato  (429-347  B.C.),  derives  its 
The  Aca-  name  from  the  gymnasium  and  gardens  near  Athens,  called 
demic  Academi'a^  on  land  consecrated  to  the  Attic  mythical  hero 

Acade'mus,  There  Plato  discoursed  to  his  disciples  on  his 
great  belief  and  that  of  his  master  Socrates,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  taught  that  there  is  one  eternal  God, — perfect  wisdom  and  virtue,^ 
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and  that  the  soul  of  man  has  existed  in  a  former  state,  in  which  it  saw 
perfect,  ideal  forms  of  things,  whose  dim  remembered  shapes  and 
shadows  form  in  this  life  all  we  can  know  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom. 
The  soul  which  has  in  this  world  striven  after  excellence  will,  after 
death,  again  be  in  communion  with  those  "  eternal  essences  "  of  things. 
Plato  taught  that  the  '*  perfection  of  man's  nature  is  to  bring  himself,  as 
far  as  possible,  into  harmony  with  God,"  and  that  all  human  beings 
should  be  trained  towards  that  en^. 

39.  The  Epicurean  school  was  founded  (306  B.C.)  at  Athens  by  the 
philosopher  Epicurus,  who  taught  there  till  his  death  in    ^^^  ^  j_ 
270  B.C.    The  word  "  epicure "  has  become  proverbial  as    curean 

one  who  loves  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Epicurus  has  S*^*>®<*** 
been  regarded  as  a  devotee  of  sensual  pleasure,  though  he  was  in  fact  a 
man  of  temperate  life.  He  taught  that  human  happiness  (** pleasure*^) 
was  the  true  end  of  all  philosophy,  but  it  was  lasting  pleasure  to  be 
derived  through  mental  repose.  This  peace  of  mind  was  to  Epicurus  the 
chief  good.  He  did  not  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  physical 
philosophy,  the  theory  of  atoms,  is  expounded  in  the  Roman  poet  Lu- 
cretius's  work,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Things: 

40.  The  Stoic  school,  founded  at  Athens  about  320  B.C.  by  Zeno^  a 
Greek  of  Cyprus^  derives  its  name  from  his  place  of  dis- 
course, the  Stoa  Poikile  ("  Painted  Portico  "),  adorned  with    school?^ 
fresco-painting  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  the  great  artist 
Polygno'tus.    There  Zeno  taught  for  nearly  sixty  years,  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his   integrity  by  the  Athenians.    The  Stoic  philosophers 
became  famous  in  their  contempt  both  for  pain  and  pleasure,  the  highest 
type  of  virtue  with  them  being  a  disregard  of  all  external  conditions  of 
man's  life.    They  held  that  virtue  consists  in  living  according  to  Nature^ 
i^,  according  to  the  divine  reason  of  which  man  has  a  share. 

41.  The  Peripatetic  school  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Aristotle  (335 
B.C.)  in  the  suburban  gymnasium  called  the  Lyce'um.    The 

name  is  derived  either  from  the  covered  walks  {peripatoi)  Sfc  School, 
of  this  place,  in  which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  from  the 
fact  that  he  delivered  his  discourses  whilst  walking  about  {peripatetikos) 
instead  of  seated^  as  other  philosophers  did.  The  names  esoteric 
("  inner  ")  and  exoteric  ("  outer  ")  applied  to  doctrines  given  by  Aristotle 
in  his  two  daily  sets  of  lectures,  the  one  in  the  morning  to  a  narrower 
circle  of  intimates^  the  other  in  the  afternoon  to  a  wider  audience  of  com- 
parative **  outsiders:*  His  intellect  embraced  all  the  learning  of  his  time, 
and  his  activity  and  desire  to  spread  knowledge  caused  him  to  discourse 
and  write  on  nearly  all  the  subjects  that  could  engage  the  thoughts  of 
mankind. 
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4a.  The  sect  of  Cynic  philosophers  was  founded  4t  Athens  about  390 
B.C.  by  a  disciple  of  Socrates  named  Antis*tkenes.  The  name 
^  *  is  derived  either  from  the  gymnasium,  called  Cynosar'ges, 
in  which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  from  the  coarse  dog-like  (Greek  cyni- 
cos)  mode  of  life  adopted  by  his  followers.  The  term  was  applied  to 
these  philosophers  in  the  sense  of  a  neglect  of  civilized  usages  and  refine- 
ments ;  while  the  modern  word  cynical  rather  designates  ways  that  are 
morose  and  snarling,  combined  with  views  that  are  contemptuous  and 
misanthropic.  Antisthenes  opposed  the  speculative  philosophy  of  Plato, 
and  taught  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing  needful,  despising  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.    From  this  school  the  Stoics  afterwards  arose. 

43.  The  most  celebrated  adherent  of  the  system  of  the  Cjmics  was 

Diog'enes  of  Stm/pe  (a  Greek  colony  in  Pontus,  Asia  Minor), 
412  to  323  B.C.  He  early  settled  at  Athens,  and  became  a 
devoted  follower  of  Antisthenes,  resorting  to  strange  excesses  of  discom- 
fort, and,  as  it  seems,  enjoying  popular  respect  in  his  sarcastic  rebukes 
of  all  intellectual  work  not  leading  to  immediate  practical  good.  The 
stories  about  his  tub  and 
his  rudeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  are  characteristic 
of  the  man. 

44.  The  four  fine  arts 
are  architecture^  sculpture^ 
paintings    and    music.      Of 

Greek  music  we 
t^eSure'"'''*"  know  little:  of 

Greek  painting 
we  read  much,  but  have  no 
remains ;  of  Greek  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  we  have 
remains,  and  know  this  — 
that  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  among  the  greatest 
artists  who  ever  lived. 
The  buildings  in  which 
the  Greek  mind  and   taste 

effected  their  chief  architectural  results  were  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
here  we  find  three  chief  styles  —  the  Doric^  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  —  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  columns  and  their  capitals,  as  in  the  annexed  cut 

45.  The  great  examples  still  surviving  in  the  Doric  order  are  the  Tem- 
ple of  Pcestum  (near  Salerno  in  Italy),  built  in  the  pure  Doric  style 
about  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Par'thenon  (/>.,  '*  house  of  the  virgin 
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goddess,"  Athena),  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  finished  under  Pericles, 
in  438  B.C.,  built  of  pure  white  marble  from  the  quarry  of 
Mount  Pentel'icus,  near  the  city,  and  its  front  adorned  with    JjJ^iJ^ 
the  sculptures  of  Phifdiasy  of  which  portions  are  known  as 
the  **  Elgin  Marbles^*  from  a  British  ambassador  to  Turkey  early  in  the 
present  century,  who  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  Parthmon  is  proverbial*  as  an  unequalled  model  of  beauty.    The 
architects  of  this  grand  work  were  Ict^nus  and  Callic*rates.    The  chief 
Ionic  temple  was  that  of  Ar'temis  at  Ephesus^  built  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  (p.  147),  burned  in  356  B.C.    The  richly  ornamented  Corinthian  order 
is  illustrated  in  the  "  Monument  of  LysicraUs^**  and  in  the  great  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens, 

46.  This  wonderful  people,  the  ancient  Greeks,  attained  pre-eminent 
perfection  in  the  noble  art  of  sculpture  —  the  reproduction, 

in  the  pure  marble  of  their  land,  of  the  forms  of  the  lower  ^iSpture. 
animals  and  man,  and  the  representation  of  their  deities 
and  other  beings  imagined  in  their  fanciful  mythology.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  human  form,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  sculptures  still  exist- 
ing, reached  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  symmetry.  Such  seemingly 
godlike  forms  the  Greek  sculptors,  with  unrivalled  skill,  set  themselves 
to  reproduce  in  marble  for  the  honor  of  their  deities  and  the  delectation 
of  the  eyes  of  men.  From  comparatively  rude  beginnings  Athenian 
sculpture  seems  to  have  rushed,  as  it  were,  into  perfection  in  the  Age  of 
Pericles^  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasions,  when  the 
restoration  of  the  burned  buildings  of  Athens  called  for  a  grand  national 
effort. 

47.  The  great  sculptor  Phi'dicu  was  the  main  author  of  what  was  then 
effected  for  the  glory  of  the  art  to  which  Athens  was  devoted 

as  part  of  her  religion  and  her  life.  Within  the  Parthetion 
was  his  great  statue  of  the  goddess  Athe^na^  over  forty  feet  in  height, 
with  face,  neck,  arms,  hands,  and  feet  of  ivory,  set  off  with  painting,  and 
her  drapery  constructed  of  small  plates  of  pure  gold.  The  sculptures 
which  adorned  the  fabric  of  the  Parthenon  were  designed  by  Phidias^ 
and,  in  their  mutilated  state,  display  much  of  their  original  loveliness  and 
power.  On  the  Acropolis  were  two  other  statues  of  Athena  from  the 
hand  of  Phidias  —  one  of  bronze,  considered  his  best  work  by  some 
ancient  critics ;  the  other  a  colossal  statue,  also  of  bronze,  called  the 
Athena  Pro' machos  (i>., "  the  champion  goddess,"  as  defender  of  Athens), 
of  which  the  helmet-crest  and  spear-point  could  be  discerned  from  far 
away  at  sea.  This  statue  represented  the  goddess  as  holding  up  both 
spear  and  shield  in  a  fighting  attitude,  and  was  made  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon.    Another  renowned  work  of  Phidias  was  his  colossal  figure 
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of  2^eus^  in  the  temple  of  the  chief  Olympian  god  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Elis  (Peloponnesus),  mentioned  by  Pau'sanias^  a.d.  i5o-i8a  It  was 
removed  to  Constantinople,  and  perished  there  by  fire  in  A.D.  475. 

48.  The  sculptor  (and  architect)  Polycle'tus  of  Sicyon^  about  452-412 

B.C.,  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  that  great  age.  He 
scSotorB  ^^^  unsurpassed  in  the  human  figure,  as  Phidias  was  in 

the  images  of  the  gods.  In  the  temple  of  Hera^  near 
Argos,  was  his  famous  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  ivory  and  gold,  executed 
in  rivalry  of  Phidias*s  works  above  described.  One  of  the  statues  of 
Polycle'tus  was  that  of  a  manly  youth  holding  a  spear,  and  was  so  sym 
metrical  that  it  became  the  standard  of  proportion,  and  was  called  the 
CanoHy  as  being  a  "  rule "  or  model  of  form.  The  Boeotian  sculptor 
My'ron  (about  430  B.C.)  was  wonderful  in  bronze  representations  of  ani- 
mals and  of  the  human  figure  in  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes.  The 
famous  "  Disco' bolus  "  ("  quoit-thrower  ")  in  the  museums  of  art  is  a  re- 
production in  marble  of  one  of  Myron *s  figures ;  and  his  lowing  Cow  is 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  epigrams  as  a  perfect  work  of  the  kind.  Later 
than  Phidias  came  Praxiteles  of  Athens  (about  350  B.C.),  famous  for  the 
human  form,  especially  the  female,  in  exquisite  beauty  and  grace  of  exe- 
cution. His  greatest  work  was  his  statue  of  Aphrodifte  in  her  temple  at 
Cni'dusy  in  Ca'ria  (southwest  coast  of  Asia  Minor).  Travellers  went 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  this  masterpiece  of  sculptured  loveli- 
ness. This  also  perished  by  fire  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  Scopas  of  Paros  (the  island  in  the  Cydades  famous  for  the  marble 
used  by  many  of  these  ancient  sculptors)  flourished  about  380  B.C.,  and 
was  a  rival  of  Praxiteles  in  this  second  period  of  perfect  Greek  art.  He 
was  employed  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mausole'um  at  Halicamas^sus.  A 
famous  group  of  Scopas's  represents  the  destruction  of  the  children  of 
Ni'obe.  Lysifpus  of  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  worked 
chiefly  in  bronze,  and  made  many  statues  of  Alexander,  who  would  allow 
no  other  artist  to  represent  him  in  sculpture. 

49.  The  Egyptian  paintings  (p.  38),  which  have  come  down  in  wonder- 

ful freshness  to  our  day,  show  no  knowledge  of  perspective, 
painting.  composition,  or  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  —  this  last  the 

most  difficult  and  important  detail  of  the  art  of  painting. 
Of  the  Greek  painting  we  have  no  specimens,  but  history  tells  us  that 
they  attained  great  excellence  in  the  art.  As  in  Egypt,  this  mode  of  dec- 
oration originally  accompanied  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the  temples 
and  statues  of  the  gods. 

50.  Among  the  earlier  Greek  painters  we  have  Micon  of  Athens 
(about  460  B.C.)  and  Polygn&tus  of  Thasos,  also  an  Athenian  citizen  (about 
463  to  430  B.C.).    He  was  employed,  in  the  time  of  the  statesman  Cimoxit 
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on  the  decoration  of  the  new  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Stoa  Poikile 

(page   163).     His  subjects  were  mostly  Homefic,  and  were  painted  on 

wooden  panels  afterwards  inserted   into   the  walls  which 

they  adorned.      Apollodofrus  of  Athens  (about  410  B.C.)    ^SlSS! 

greatly  improved  the  art  in  coloring  and  by  knowledge 

of  light  and  shade.    Zeux'is  of  Heracle'a  (probably  in  Bithynia,  on  the 

Euxine  Sea),  424-400  B.C.,  painted  at  Athens, 

in   Macedonia,  in  Magna  Gracia^  and  in  other 

parts  of  Greece,  having  a  great  reputation  and 

making  vast  wealth  by  his  art.    He  painted  a 

wonderful  picture  of  Helen  of  Troy  for  the 

temple  of  Juno  at  Croton,  and,  in  realistic  art, 

is   the   hero  of  the  story  about  the  grapes  so 

naturally  painted  that  the  birds  flew  at  the 

fruit  to  peck.   His  rival  Parrha' sius  of  Ephesus 

(about  400  B.C.),  who  chiefly  painted  at  Athens, 

brought  the  proportion  of  his  figures  to  a  per- 
fection which  all  subsequent  artists  made  their 

model.    He  is  said  to  have  painted  a  curtain, 

apparently  in  front  of  a  picture,  so  as  to  deceive 

Zeuxis,  who  desired  him  **  to  draw  it  that  he 

might  see  the  picture."     Timan'thes  of  Sicyon 

(also  about  400  B.C.)  was  the  artist  of  the 

celebratecf  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenei'a^ 

in  which  her  father,  Agamem'non,  was  painted  with  his  face  hidden  in 

his  robe. 

51.  The  greatest  of  Greek  painters  is  said  to  have  been  Apel'les  of 
lonia^  the  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  would  allow 
none  other  to  paint  his  portrait.  He  was  especially  skil- 
ful  in  drawing,  his  diligence  in  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  No  day 
without  at  least  a  line."  He  painted  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt, 
and  the  famous  "  Aphrodi'te  Anadyom'ene  ("  Aphrodite  rising  up,"  /.<?., 
out  of  the  sea-foam,  according  to  the  poets'  legend  as  to  her  creation), 
in  which  the  goddess  was  shown  wringing  her  hair,  while  the  falling 
drops  made  a  translucent  silvery  veil  around  her. 

5a.  Protogienes  of  Carta  (332  to  300  B.C.)  resided  chiefly  at  Rhodes, 
though  he  also  visited  Athens.  He  was  brought  into  no- 
tice by  Apelles,  and  was  famous  for  the  elaboration  be-  ^^^^ 
stowed  on  his  admirable  pictures.  Nit'ias  of  Athens  (about 
320  B.C.)  was  a  distinguished  painter  in  encaustic^  in  which  style  the  colors 
were  burned  into  the  panel  by  the  application  of  heat  in  some  form. 
His  master  Euphra'nor,  at  Athens,  about  336  B.C.,  was  excellent  in  pro- 
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portion  and  coloring,  being  also  a  distinguished  sculptor.  Faufsias  of 
Stcyon  (360-330  B.C.)  was'great  at  encaustic  painting,  and  executed  beau- 
tiful panel-pictures  on  a  small  scale. 

53.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  have  mention  of  the  lyre  (originally  a 
Greek  music     ^^^^^"^^^^"g®^  instrument,  as  in  Egypt),  the  Jlutg,  and  the 

Fan-pipe,    The  father  of  Greek  music,  Terpaf^der  of  Les- 
bos^ lived  between  700  and  650  B.C.,  and  established  at  Sparta  the  first 

musical  school  in  Greece.  To  the 
four-stringed  lyre  Terpander  added 
three  strings,  and  the  music  of  this 
improved  instrument  became  highly 
popular.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Thale'tas  of  Cr^/^,who  also  founded 
a  musical  school  at  Sparta,  and  had 
great  influence  there,  derived  from 
the  power  of  his  art  over  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  in  a  time  of  factious 
strife.  There  were  musical  contests 
.  at  the  great  national  festivals,  and 
the  poet  Archil' ochiis  of  Faros  (as 
Terpander  also  did)  carried  off 
prizes  for  music  at  the  Pythian 
games.  Timo'theus  of  Miletus  (446- 
357  B.C.)  was  a  celebrated  musician, 
and  added  four  strings  to  the  l3rre,  making  it  an  eleven-stringed  instru- 
ment. He  greatly  changed  instrumental  music,  which  became  highly 
artificial  and  intricate  under  his  treatment.  There  was  a  great  Theban 
flute -player  of  the  same  name,  who  flourished  later,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  powerfully  impressed  him  by  his  performance. 

54.  At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  music  was  a  necessary  part  of 

^,     _ .  education,  and  ignorance  of  the  art  was  held  to  be  a  dis- 

The  Odeum.  t.     •  1  j  •.  u  x-        xu      ^^^ 

grace.     Pericles  encouraged  it  by  erecting  the  Ode'um,  a 

building  for  rehearsals  of  the  choral  music  before  the  theatrical  perform- 
ances. Flute-playing  became  very  fashionable  at  that  epoch.  So  elabo- 
rate, difficult,  and  artificial  did  the  exhibition  in  flute-playing  become  as 
to  arouse  the  hostility  of  Aristotle  against  music  generally.  We  have  no 
materials  on  which  to  ground  any  judgment  as  to  the  scientific  character 
of  the  Greek  harmony.  Yet  a  people  so  ingenious  and  artistic,  so 
devoted  to  poetry,  and  having  in  their  religious  rites  and  social  meetings 
so  many  fit  occasions  for  the  practice  of  the  musical  art,  must  have  made 
great  advances  therein. 

55.  In  the  best  age,  that  of  Pericles,  at  Athens,  the  Greek  mode  of 
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life  was  marked  by  a  dignified  and  elegant  simplicity.  Every  free 
citizen  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  through  his  vote  in  the  assembly 
and  the  law  courts ;  and  consequently  there  was  little  ex-  _  .  .  ... 
clusiveness  in  social  life.  An  Athenian  might  be  poor,  but  among:  the 
if  he  had  general  ability,  wit,  or  artistic  skill,  he  was  wel-  ^'^*'** 
come  in  the  best  houses  of  Athens.  The  only  occupations  worthy  of  a 
freeman  were  held  to  be  agriculture,  arms,  gymnastics,  the  fine  arts,  and 
state  duties,  —  retail  trade  and  handicrafts  being  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  (heavily  taxed  by  the  state)  and  of  slaves.  The  poorer  citi- 
zens, who  took  their  fees,  amounting  to  about  10  cents  per  day,  for  their 
discharge  of  public  duty  as  jurors,  looked  down  on  the  mechanic  and 
tradesmen.  Almost  the  whole  range  of  social  pleasures  was  mixed  up 
with  the  religion  of  the  people.  The  worship  consisted  of  songs  and 
dances,  processions,  festivals,  dramatic  and  athletic  contests,  and  the 
people  in  general  were  satisfied  with  the  belief  in  the  recognized  deities, 
along  with  the  gratifications  involved  in  the  state  religion. 

56.  The  Athenian  citizen  was  a  very  sociable  person.    He  rose  early, 
took  a  slight  meal  of  bread  and  wine,  and  went  off  to  make 

morning  calls,  or  to  attend  to  public  business  in  the  assem-  SiJSiet?***'** 
bly  or  the  law-court  A  mid-day  breakfast  or  luncheon 
was  eaten,  and  then  came  gossip  in  the  colonnades,  the  gymnasia,  the 
ag'ora  (market-place),  and  the  studios  of  artists,  or  a  stroll  down  to  the 
harbor  called  Piraeus,  four  miles  distant,  connected  with  Athens  by 
the  famous  Long  fVa/Zs,  built  under  Pericles.  The  principal  meal  of  the 
day  was  a  four-o*clock  dinner,  with  wine  mixed  in  various  proportions 
with  water.  -Thr  rUTiii^'^  reclined  by  twos  or  threes  on  couches,  using 
their  fingers  and  spoons  for  eating,  wiping  their  hands  on  pieces  of 
dough-cake,  ^nd  washing  them  when  dinner  was  over.  Wreaths  of 
flowers  were  worn  at  dinner-parties,  healths  drunk,  dancing-girls,  flute- 
girls,  jugglers,  and  professional  jesters  introduced. 

57.  The  Greek  dress  consisted  of  two  garments  only,  as  a  rule,  for 
either  sex  —  an  under-garment,  covered  by  an  outer  flowing  Costume  and 
robe.  Sandals  were  worn  abroad,  bare  feet  or  slippers  habits  of 
being  the  use  at  home.  The  poorer  class  lived  on  the  **  **' 
fruits  of  the  country,  with  occasional  meat  from  the  public  sacrifices. 
Greek  ladies  lived,  in  the  main,  the  secluded  life  of  Eastern  harems  at 
the  present  day,^ residing  in  separate  apartments,  and  receiving  there  the 
visits  only  of  lady  friends  and  of  their  nearest  male  relatives.  Wool- 
carding,  weaving,  embroidery,  and  spinning  were  their  employments ; 
attendance  at  the  great  religious  festivals,  including  an  occasional  tragic 
play  at  the  Dianysiay  were  their  amusements. 

58.  The  Athenian  boy  went  to  SQbOQl  from  seven  years  of  age  till 
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sixteen,  attended  by  a  pedagogue^  a  trusty  elderly  slave,  who  exercised 
an  outdoor  supervision,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  teaching.     The 

schoolmaster  was  called  gramtnaiistes^  or  teacher  of  gram" 
^eek  school     f^atay  in  the  sense  of  literature.      Grammar  (in  his  own 

tongue,  the  only  one  thought  worthy  of  a  Greek's  study), 
arithmetics  and  writing  were  the  rudiments ;  then  came  the  learning  by 
heart  of  passages  from  the  poets,  chiefly  Homer,  selected  with  regard  to 
the  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them. 

59.  The  higher  education  was  mousike  (/>.,  art  over  which  the  Muses 

presided),  and  included  the  literary  studies  as  well  as  what 
education.        ^^  ^^^^  music.    The  lyre  was  the  favorite  instrument,  and, 

all  the  great  lyric  poems  being  set  to  music,  there  was 
abundant  choice  for  practice.  Gymnastics  or  athletic  exercises  formed 
the  third  and  an  important  branch  of  youthful  training,  practised  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  ;  it  included  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  military  exercises.  Thus  was  the  Athenian  lad  prepared  to  play  his 
part  in  manhood  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 

60.  The  great  defect  of  Greek  civilization,  according  to  the  views  of 

Christianity,  was  the  inferior  estimation  and   treatment 

£«!lH«'*  ^  awarded  to  women.  Few  Greeks  considered  that  women 
woman. 

possessed  any  mental  power,  and  the  great  Aristotle  him- 
self discusses  the  question  as  to  whether  a  woman  can  have  such  virtues 
as  courage,  justice,  temperance.  The  Greeks,  by  this  neglect  of  man- 
kind's better  half,  were  left  destitute*  of  the  ennobling  influence  which 
womankind,  properly  trained  and  duly  valued,  has  always  exercised  on 
the  physically  stronger  and  technically  ruling  part  of  the  race. 
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SECTION    III. 

HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY  SKETCH. 

1.  The  greatness  of  Roman  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is,  in  a  large  sense,  the  history  of  the  world  from 

®  '  Importance 

the    time  of    Rome's  supremacy.    Out  of    the  of  Roman 

^  ^        .  ,1  r    history. 

Roman  Empire  arose  the  modern  state  system  of 
Europe ;  and  the  Roman  language,  law,  and  institutions  are 
still,  in  changed  forms,  alive  and  active  in  the  modern  world. 
The  influence  of  Palestine  on  our  religion,  and  of  Greece  on 
our  art  and  literature,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  wrought  on 
us  through  Rome,  which  preserved  and  transmitted  those 
great  elements  of  our  civilization.  It  was  the  mission  of 
Rome  in  history  thus  to  bring  all  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
West,  including  Western  Asia,  under  one  dominion  and  one 
bondage ;  and,  this  being  a  political  condition  which  could 
only  end  in  conquest  from  without,  the  culture  which  she 
had  gathered  up  into  one  vast  reservoir  was  given  off  in 
streams  that,  in  due  season,  fertilized  the  mental  soil  of  rude 
and  restless  nations  who  stepped  into  Rome's  place. 

2.  The  early  history  of  Rome,  though  of  much  later  date 
than  the  early  history  of  Greece,  is  involved  in  q^^^^^j^^  ^^ 
great  obscurity.  The  burning  of  Rome  by  the  early  Roman 
Gauls,  in  390  B.C.,  destroyed  almost  all  the  na- 
tional records,  and  we  are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  times  on  legends  embodied  in  lays,  and  no  more 
trustworthy  sources.^     Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 

^  The  earliest  Roman  historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  lived  during  the  second  Punic  War, 
some  five  hundred  years  after  the  reputed  foundation  of  Rome. 
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details  of  Roman  history  for  the  first  four  hundred  years  and 
more,  and  we  shall  here  give  only  the  broad  facts,  excluding 

the  legendary  tales.  For 
about  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era 
we  have  authentic  details 
of  Roman  histor}%  and  be- 
yond that  we  have  contra- 
dictions on  which  we  have 
no  means  of  de- 
ciding. 

3.  Ifafy  is  the 
second  —  from 
east  to  west  or 
west  to  east— k)f 
the  three  great 
peninsulas  of 
Southern  Eu- 
rope. The  coast 
is  not  greatly 
indented,  nor  surrounded  by  numerous  islands,  like  that  of 
Greece.  One  long  chain  of  mountains  runs  like  a  back- 
bone through  all  the  country  except  the  wide 
features  of  northern  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Po,  called  by 
the  Romans  Padus,  That  plain  was  reckoned 
by  the  Romans,  until  the  Christian  era,  as  not  being  Italian 
at  all,  but  Gallic^  and  was  called  by  them  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
or  "  Gaul  on-this-side-the-Alps.'^ 

4.  The  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  Europe  in  pre- 
Eariy  races  historic  times  was  mentioned  in  the  Introduction, 
of  Italy.  and  the  Gauls  (as  part  of  the  great  Celtic  race) 

were  Aryans.  South  of  the  Gauls  came  a  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  named  the  Etruscans^  west  of  the  Apennines. 
The  occupation  of  the  South  of  Italy  by  Greek  colonies  in 
historical  times  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
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The  Greeks  found  there,  and  in  part  civilized  and  absorbed, 
a  people  also  of  uncertain  origin  (perhaps  Felasgians),  called 
the  Iqpyg'ians,  The  main  part  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
the  centre,  was  occupied  by  the  great  Italian  race,  of  Aryan 
stock,  and  of  near  kindred,  as  the  language  proves,  to  the 
Greeks.  Of  this  race  there  were  two  great  branches  —  the 
Latins  and  the  Umbro-Sabellians^  also  called  Oscans. 
The  OscanSy  or  Umbra-SabellianSy  included  the  Umbrians^ 
SabineSy  Samnites^  yEquians^  Volscians,  Lucanians^  and  other 
tribes  among  and  to  west  of  the  Apennines. 

5.  Sicily  was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  a  race  of  unknown 
origin  called  the  Sikanians :  the  Sikels^  who  gave  g^,  inhawt- 
theirname  to  the  island,  were  nearly  connected  •"*•**' ^**"y- 
in  race  with  the  Latins.  Sicily  was  fought  for  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (page  148),  and,  Greek  cities  having  been  founded 
in  Sicily,  in  the  end  the  island  became  almost  wholly  Greek 
in  speech  and  usages. 

6.  The  Etruscans  (called  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrhe'ni  or 
Tyrse^niy  and  by  themselves  Ras*end)  were  a  peo-  ^^  g^^,^ 
pie  of  uncertain,  probably  mixed,  origin,  and  *•"• 
became  a  very  powerful  nation  before  Rome  existed.  In 
that  early  time  they  had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  as 
the  Alps  northwards,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  southwards.  In 
the  early  Roman  times  their  northern  and  southern  conquests 
had  been  lost,  and  they  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Etruria  of  the  map,  forming  a  confederacy  of  twelve  inde- 
pendent oligarchical  republics,  in  separate  cities,  of  which  the 
chief  were  named  Volaterrce^  Volsin'ii^  Clu'sium,  Arre'tium^ 
Cortona^  Falefrii^  and  Ve'ii.  In  language,  manners,  and 
customs  they  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Greek  and  Italian 
races,  and  their  religion  was  of  a  gloomy  kind,  involving 
much  mysterious  worship  of  infernal  deities.  Their  system 
of  divination  became  in  many  points  that  of  the  Romans, 
whose  devotion  to  augury  is  well  known. 

7.  The  civilization  of  the  Etruscans  was  well  developed. 
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Etruscan  art. 


and  included  some  skill  in  statuary,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture, and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  arch.  Many  of 
the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Rome 
were  of   Etruscan  origin.      They  were  good  at 

ship-building,  had  a 
powerful  navy  in  early 
times,  and  carried  on 
much  commerce  with 
the  Greeks.  They  were 
great  workers  in  metal, 
and  famous  for  mirrors, 
candelabra,  and  other 
works  in  bronze,  as  well 
as  for  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments  in 
gold.  The  so-called 
^^Etruscan  vases^^  how- 
ever, are  now  known 
to  be  productions  of 
Greek  art. 
8.  The  Sabines,  in  a 
mountainous  district  of  Central  Italy,  were  always  noted  as 
a  people  of  virtuous  and  simple  habits,  deeply 
religious,  faithful  to  their  word,  strong  lovers  of 
freedom,  and  brave  in  its  defence. 

9.  The  ancient  Latins,  before  the  existence  of  Rome,  had 
founded  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Italy,  south 
of  the  Tiber,  a  confederatiim  or  league  of  thirty 

towns,  of  which  Alba  Longa  became  the>head. 

10.  Out  of  the  above  three  nations  or  \ribes  —  the  Latins, 
Origin  of  the  Sabiftes,  and  Etruscans —  the  Roman  people  were 
Roman  people,  originally  formed.  The  princ\p^l  element  was 
Latin,  as  the  language  shows.  The  next  in  importance  was 
the  Sabine,  and  the  third,  in  order  both  of  time  and  of  influ- 
ence, was  the  Etruscan. 


The  Sabinea. 


The  Latins. 
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11.  Rome  was  founded  in  753  B.C.,  about  which  time  the 
Latin  town  A/da  Longa  had  established  a  settle-  Foundation 
ment  on  the  left  (south)  bank  of  the  river  Tiber y  o^J^o"*- 
about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The  name  Roma  means 
probably  a  march  or  border,  and  this  Latin  settlement  would 
be  made  as  an  outpost  to  guard  their  march  or  frontier 
against  the  Etruscans  on  the  right  (north)  side  of  the  Tiber. 
This  Latin  town  is  stated  to  have  been  built  on  a  height 
called  the  Palatine  Hilly  and  we  are  to  conceive  it  as  a  col- 
lection of  huts  inhabited  mainly  by  husbandmen  and  shep- 
herds. A  union  was  probably  soon  made  with  the  people  of 
a  Sabine  town  called  Quirium  or  Curium,  existing  on  a 
neighboring  hill,  called  the  Quiri'nal.  At  an  early  date,  the 
third,  the  Etruscan,  element  was  admitted,  and  the  result 
was  jRome.  As  Freeman  says,*  "  Rome  became  the  greatest 
of  all  cities  by  constantly  granting  her  citizenship  both  to  her 
allies  and  to  her  conquered  enemies.  Step  by  step  the  peo- 
ple of  Latium,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  all 
became  Romans,  This  is  what  really  distinguishes  the 
Roman  history  from  all  other  history,  and  is  what  made  the 
power  of  Rome  so  great  and  lasting." 

12.  The  sole  fact  represented  by  the  legends  of  the 
"  Seven  kings  "  of  Rome  is  that  government  began 

there,  as  in  the  early  times  of  Greece,  with  elec-  cmed  by 
tive  monarchy,  not  hereditary,  as  in  Greece  and  in  °*^' 
modern  times.  The  king  was  chosen  by  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  men,  and  there  was  a  senate  who  assisted  him  to  rule. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  monarchical  period  the  Etruscans 
came  into  a  share  of  power,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  misrule 
obkA  king  of  Etruscan  family,  about  500  B.C.,  that  monarchy 
at  Rome  came  to  an  end  by  his  expulsion  through  a  popular 
hatred  so  determined  that  the  Romans  never  afterwards 
could  bear  even  the  name  of  "  king,"  and  a  republic  or  com- 
monwealth was  established. 

»  Gtntral  Sketch  of  European  History, 
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13.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  people  was  shown  at  a  very 
Patricians  and  early  period  by  the  organization  of  the  citizens 
Plebeians.  ^^  ^  military  basis,  the  state  being  composed,  in 
the  persons  of  its  grown-up  males,  as  an  army,  and  every 
man  being  liable  to  serve  in  war.  As  the  city  increased  by 
immigration,  and  the  admission  of  allies  or  incorporation  of 
subjects,  two  principal  classes  of  the  citizens  became  devel- 
oped —  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  The  Patricians  were 
probably  those  descended  from  the  original  citizens  of  the 
united  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan  town,  and  the  Plebeians 
the  descendants  of  those  afterwards  admitted.  The  internal 
history  of  Rome  for  several  hundred  years  consists  mainly  of 
the  account  of  struggles  between  these  two  orders.  The 
Patricians  alone  were  at  first  admissible  to  the  great  govern- 
ing body,  the  Senate^  and  they  kept  in  their  hands  all  the 
high  offices  of  state,  the  higher  degrees  of  the  priesthood, 
and  the  ownership  of  the  public  lands.  The  two  orders 
were  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  and  the  Plebeians,  though 
they  were  free  and  personally  independent  (excepting  com- 
pulsory service  in  war),  had  no  political  weight.  The  Ple- 
beians, as  might  be  expected,  soon  began  to  strive  after  a 
share  in  the  rights  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Patricians. 

14.  There  were  three  different  legislative  assemblies,  all  called  Comi^- 

tia  (meaning  "  comings-together  ")  —  the  Comitia  Curia! ta^ 
Curiatiu  ComiHa  Centuria'ta,  and  Comitia   Tribu'ta,    The   Comitia 

CuriatOf  the  earliest,  was  a  solely  patrician  assembly,  which 
elected  the  king,  made  the  laws,  and  decided  in  all  cases  affecting  the  life 
of  a  citizen.  The  powers  of  this  assembly  were  soon  transferred  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  and  it  became  a  mere  form  long  before  the  end  of  the 
republic. 

15.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  second  in  order  of  time,  came  into 

existence  under  the  monarchy.  In  this  assembly  the  patri- 
^^^l^^j^  cians  and  plebeians  voted  together,  according  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  power  based  upon  wealth,  ascertained  by  a  census^ 
or  register  of  citizens  and  their  property.  The  institution  was  a  means 
of  admitting  a  democratic  element,  while  a  decided  aristocratic  prepon- 
derance was  secured.    The  Comitia  Centuriata  was  for  a  time  the  sever- 
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eign  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  received  the  power  of  electing  the  king, 
and  then  (under  the  republic)  the  higher  state  officials,  of  repealing  and 
enacting  laws,  and  of  deciding  in  cases  of  appeal  from  a  judicial  sen- 
tence. As  time  went  on  these  powers  remained,  with  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
judicial  functions,  as  in  accusations  of  treason,  and  in  all  appeals  from 
Roman  citizens  on  criminal  matters.  The  influence  of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  in  the  state  was,  however,  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  the 
third,  the  great  popular  assembly,  the  Comitia  Tributa, 

i6.  The  Comitia  Tributa  —  originally  based  upon  a  division  of  the 
whole  people  into  local  tribes  —  in  time  became  a  solely 
plebeian  assembly,  voting  according  to  tribes,  not  man  by    xri"uta. 
man.     In  the  course  of  time  the  powers  of  this  body  be- 
came very  great,  so  that  it  could  check  all  legislation  initiated  by  the 
Senate  in  the  aristocratic  Comitia  Centuriatay  and  stop  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  constitution. 

17.  The  most  famous  part  of  the   Roman   constitution  —  the  body  " 
which  has  given  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to  similar  pow- 
erful  assemblies  —  was  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Elders,   |^au?™*" 
Founded  in  the  monarchical  times,  it  consisted  at  first  of 

three  hundred,  and  then  of  six  hundred  members,  and  became  the  great 
executive  body  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  those  citizens  alone  who  had  held  at  least  one  of  the  five  highest 
offices  of  the  state  —  the  QucestorsHip,  yEdileshipt  Pratorship,  Censorship, 
or  Consulship,  The  dignity  was  held  for  life,  unless  expulsion  were 
inflicted  by  the  Censors,  who  filled  all  vacancies  in  the  body  every  five 
years  from  among  the  past  holders  of  the  above  five  offices.  As  the 
people,  either  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  or  Centuriata,  ultimately  elected  the 
holders  of  the  above  high  offices,  none  could  be  senators  who  had  not 
both  had  some  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  enjoyed  public  confi- 
dence. The  practical  genius  of  the  Roman  people  is  strikingly  shown  in  • 
such  an  arrangement,  theoretically  as  near  perfection  as  possible  for  the 
securing  of  fit  men  to  administer  the  government. 

18.  The  powers  of  this  august  body  were  very  extensive.    The  Senate 
controlled  legislation  by  its  approval  being  required  for  the 

proposal  of  a  law  to  the  two  popular  assemblies,  while  its  J^^^"  ?^ 
own  decrees,  called  Senatus-consulta,  were  valid  at  once  in 
matters  affecting  home  administration,  provincial  government,  foreign 
policy,  and  religion.  In  foreign  affairs  the  Senate  had  absolute  control, 
except  for  declaring  war  and  concluding  peace,  which  were  subject  to  the 
vote  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  When  Rome  acquired  foreign  dominion 
this  great  body  appointed  the  provincial  governors ;  in  war  it  exercised 
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control  over  the  conduct  of  operations,  and  the  appointment  and  dismis- 
sal of  generals;  in  foreign  policy  the  senators  alone  negotiated,  and 
appointed  envoys  from  their  own  body.  The  administration  of  the 
finances  and  all  matters  of  religion  were  entirely  in  their  hands.  Finally, 
the  Senate  could  suspend  the  constitution  altogether  by  investing,  at  its 
discretion,  a  consul  with  absolute  power  (the  famous  Dictatorship)  in 
case  of  imminent  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  at  home  or  abroad. 

19.  On  the  abolition  of  monarchy  (about  500  B.C.)  the  royal  power  was 

intrusted  to  two  high  officials,  elected  for  one  year  of  office, 
®"  and  called  (ultimately)  consuls.    They  were  the  highest 

executive  officers  of  the  state,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  They 
convoked  the  Senate,  presided  over  its  deliberations,  and  executed  both 
its  decrees  and  those  of  the  popular  assembly.  They  commanded  the 
armies  with  the  full  power  of  martial  law,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office  were  appointed  (as  proconsuls)^  on  occasion,  to  chief  pro- 
vincial governorships.  The  office  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as 
representing  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  state,  and,  in  monthly  turns,  each 
consul  was  attended  abroad  by  twelve  officials,  called  lictors^  who 
marched  in  front  of  him,  each  bearing  fasces.  These  fasces  consisted  of 
a  bundle  of  rods  encircling  an  axe,  and  were  symbols  of  the  supreme 
power,  extending  in  theory  to  corporal  punishment  and  death.* 

20.  The  censors  were  also  two  in  number,  and  their  office  was,  techni- 

cally, the  highest  in  the  state.    They  were  elected  every  five 
ensors.  years,  were  generally  ex-consuls,  and  wielded  very  great 

powers.  The  censors  had  a  general  and  arbitrary  control  over  the  moral 
conduct  of  all  citizens,  and  could  inflict  political  degradation  by  the 
expulsion  of  senators  from  the  Senate,  of  knights  Requites)  from  their 
order,  and  of  an  ordinary  citizen  from  his  tribe,  thereby  depriving  him 
of  his  franchise.  They  also,  under  the  Senate,  administered  the  public 
finances,  farming  out  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  auction  to  those 
czlled  pudlicanif  and  expending  the  revenue  on  public  buildings,  roads, 
aqueducts,  and  other  important  works.  The  censors,  lastly,  made  the 
census,  or  register  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  every  Roman  citizen, 
which  affected  certain  political  rights,  and  was  the  basis  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  property  tax.  We  have  already  stated  that  they  filled  up  all 
vacancies  in  the  Senate. 

21.  The  prcetors  had  important  functions  to  perform.     Originally 

there  was  only  one  (appointed  first  in  366  B.C.),  while  sub- 
sequently another   was  appointed.     The   former,  called 
prcetor  urbanus,  acted  as  a  judge  in  causes  between  Roman  citizens  ;  the 

1  When  the  lictors  api)eared  in  the  streets  of  Rome  the  axe  was  rerooyed,  as  a  sign 
that  no  magistrate  could  inflict  death  on  a  Roman  citizen  within  the  walls. 
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other  {prator  peregrinuSy  added  246  B.C.)  was  judge  in  cases  in  which 
foreigners  were  engaged.  As  the  foreign  dominion  of  Rome  grew,  four 
other  praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the 
two  provinces  of  Spain,  and  latterly  the  number  was  still  further  in- 
creased. 

22.  The  curule  adiles  (first  appointed  365  B.C.)  had  the  care  of  the 
public  buildings,  the  city  drainage,  and  all  matters  of 

police.  They  also  took  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sd§5». 
great  public  festivals,  and  at  a  later  period  this  office  be- 
came confined  to  wealthy  citizens,  as  the  games  had  to  be  held  at  the 
private  cost  of  the  aediles.  The  curule  adileship^  in  the  corrupt  age  of 
the  republic,  thus  became  a  means  of  bribing  the  people  for  election  to 
further  high  offices,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  costly  spectacles  in  which 
the  citizens  took  delight. 

23.  The  quastors  were  the  paymasters  of  the  republic.  They  dis- 
charged, out  of  the  revenues  intrusted  to  them,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  and  military  services ;  their  number  ^'***  **'"• 
being  originally  two  for  service  at  Rome,  and  increased  as  foreign  do- 
minion extended,  and  the  provincial  governors  each  required  such  an 
official  to  assist  him.  The  first  four  of  these  high  offices  of  state  were 
called  the  curule  magistracies,  because  the  holders  had  the  right  of 
sitting  upon  a  state  chair  of  peculiar  form,  called  the  sella  curu'lis,  origi- 
nally an  Etruscan  sign  of  royalty. 

24.  Rome  solved  the  problem  which  Athenian  statesmen 
and  philosophers  failed  to  solve — how  to  found   progress 

an  empire.  In  studying  Roman  history  we  wit-  of  Rome 
ness  a  progress  which,  in  its  vast  proportions,  is  quite  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Rome  gradually  advanced  from 
her  position  .as  a  rustic  fortress  on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  that 
of  an  agricultural  and  commercial  community,  of  an  empo- 
rium of  trade,  and  of  a  military  town  with  a  regularly  forti- 
fied wall  and  a  military  organization  of  her  citizens.  Slowly 
but  surely  her  internal  political  unity  is  cemented  by  the 
wisdom  of  timely  concession,  though  for  nearly  two  centuries 
the  military  strength  of  the  young  republic  was  so  far  crippled 
by  the  incessant  party  conflicts  within  her  walls  that  she 
failed  to  overpower  the  neighboring  towns  and  tribes  whose 
inroads  still  infested  her  borders. 
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25.  The  year  366  b.c.  brings  a  crisis  in  her  internal  history^ 

when  the  election  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  and 

Incorporatioo 

of  neig:hb6r-  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Concord  announced 
.  the  fusion  of  the  two  rival  orders  —  a  fusion  whose 
further  progress  is  traced  in  the  enactments  of  the  Publiliatiy 
Ogulnian,  Valerian,  and  Hortensian  laws,  which  did  away 
with  the  remaining  monopolies  of  the  Patricians.  By  the 
time  these  measures  were  passed  Rome  had  already  become 
lord  of  Latium.  In  the  ^''Jus  Latii  '*  (or  ^^ franchise  of  JLa- 
Hum ")  —  the  species  of  Roman  citizenship  to  which  the 
conquered  Latin  population  were  generally  admitted  —  we 
see  the  secret  of  Roman  dominion,  the  power  of  political 
assimilation  and  incorporation.  The  policy  of  Rome  was  in 
this  respect  always  the  same.  One  by  one  successively,  the 
Sabines  (in  the  earliest  days),  the  Plebeians,  the  Latins,  the 
Italians,  or  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  large,  and  latterly  the 
Provincials,  were  taken  up  in  her  onward  march  and  incor- 
porated with  her  political  life,  and  the  heart  of  the  imperial 
city  was  constantly  being  nourished  with  the  best  blood  of 
the  conquered  nations.  In  this  course  of  expansion  for  her 
empire  Rome  had  no  ideas  of  the  balance  of  power  or  of 
deliberate  aggrandizement.  She  aspired  at  first  simply  to  be 
strong,  and  with  that  view  her  enemies  were  to  be  made 
weak.  War  was  from  the  outset  the  very  condition  of  her 
existence.  Mars  was  the  national  god  ;  the  national  virtues 
were  the  virtues  of  a  soldier  ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  Caesars 
could  find  no  more  humiliating  rebuke  to  address  to  his 
mutineers  than  to  call  them  simply  "  citizens  "  {Quiri'tes),  the 
name  given  to  Romans  in  their  civil  capacity. 

26.  Rome's  mastery  of  Latium  was  followed,  as  we  shall 

see,  by  her  conquest  of  the  Etruscans  and  the 
all  Italy  and     Samnites,  which  secured  for  her  the  command  of 

j^orthern  and  Central  Italy ;  then  by  the  defeat 
of  Pyrrhus  at  Beneven'tum,  which  gave  Rome  Southern 
Italy;  then  by  ffannibaPs   discomfiture   at  Za'ma,   which 
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ended  the  power  of  her  rival  Carthage ;  then  by  the  victory 
of  jPydna,  in  i68  B.C.,  which  left  Rome  (at  the  close  of  her 
Macedonian  wars)  supreme  over  the  Mediterranean  world. 
These  were  the  glorious  days  of  the  Republic,  days  when 
(as  Dr.  Merivale  says)  "  democracy  was  established  by  law, 
while  aristocracy  was  still  dear  to  sentiment." 

27.  At  this  stage  the  picture  of  Rome's  greatness  has  a 
darker  side.     We  can  see  the  evil  influence  of  _   .. 

_  ^  ,.  Decline  of 

Roman  conquest  upon  Roman  morality  ;  we  trace  Roman 

morality. 

the  decline  of  the  old  simplicity  of  life  and  habits 
by  the  influx  of  debased  Greek  manners,  and  the  corrosive 
action  of  that  vast  tide  of  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  the 
victors  when  the  commerce  of  Carthage  and  of  her  depend- 
encies was  diverted  into  Roman  ports.  Religious  rever- 
ence and  domestic  purity  decayed  ;  divorce  became  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  the  corrupting  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
were  introduced. 

28.  Between  the  ages  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal,  the 
agricultural  system  of  the  peninsula  underwent  Agricultural 
a  gradual  change,  fraught  with  most  important  »y«*«*"- 
consequences.  The  small  freeholds  formerly  held  by  an 
independent  peasantry  passed  into  large  estates,  tended  by 
slave  labor  and  superintended  by  hired  bailiffs,  themselves 
very  often  slaves.  A  great  proportion  of  the  soil  became 
mere  pasture  ground,  and  the  increasing  population  of  the 
idle  capital  was  made  dependent  on  the  corn-ships  from  the 
fertile  Sicily  and  Africa  for  its  daily  food.  Thus,  not  enfor- 
cing her  agrarian  laws,  which  would  have  kept  land  sub- 
divided, and  not  being  a  commercial  state,  Rome  possessed 
no  middle  class  of  citizens  to  insure  permanent  liberty; 
political  power  came  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lower  order  of  the  people,  and  the  Roman  character  was 
debased  by  the  constant  influx  and  manumission  of  slaves. 

29.  Latterly  the  government  of  provinces,  the  conduct  of 
wars,  with  their  opportunities  for  plunder,  and  the  farming 
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of  the  public  revenues,  with  their  openings  for  extortion, 
enabled  the  nobility  and  the  knights  to  acquire  immense 
Evu  effects  wealth,  with  which  the)*  purchased  from  corrupt 
of  wealth.  judges  impunity  for  their  crimes,  and  bought 
from  a  thoroughly  venal  populace  their  votes  for  the 
lucrative  and  influential  offices  of  the  state.  Patriotism 
gave  place  to  ambition,  to  the  spirit  of  party  rivalry,  lust  for 
wealth  and  for  personal  aggrandizement.  The  distinction 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  had  long  been 
effaced.  Now  there  is  war  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  : 
the  nobles  harden  into  an  unfeeling  oligarchy,  while  the 
people  degenerate  into  a  mob ;  the  machinery  of  government 
suited  for  a  single  city  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  world-wide  dominion,  and  the  time  fast  approaches  when 
the  cries  of  the  lacerated  citizens  and  of  the  oppressed  and 
plundered  provinces  are  to  be  answered  by  the  substitution 
for  many  oppressors  of  one  imperial  master. 

30.  After  the  triumphs  of  Pompey  in  the  East,  and  the 
Causes  of  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  in  the  West,  we  have 
of  RoSS*  tl^e  collision  of  the  rival  conquerors,  the  thunders 
power.  q£  ^^  ^— J  ^2^rs^  ^nd  the  consolidation  at  last  of 

every  office  and  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  Augustus. 
Then  come  the  enervating  influence  of  imperialism ;  the 
growing  servility  of  the  Senate  ;  the  death  of  political  activ- 
ity ;  the  pauperization  and  dwindling  of  the  people;  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  slavery,  of  the  arena,  the  circus, 
and  the  theatre ;  the  rival  systems  of  the  Stoic  arid  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  Neo-Platonism,  and  Christianity;  the 
pompous  inanities  of  expiring  superstition;  the  gradual 
Orientalization  of  the  empire.  These  are  the  main  features 
in  the  picture  of  the  culmination  and  the  decline  of  an 
empire  around  whose  frontiers  we  at  last  hear  the  threaten- 
ing tramp  of  the  barbarian  peoples  who  are  assembling  for 
their  part  in  the  mighty  drama  of  the  death  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  birth  of  the  New.     True  it  is  that  Roman 
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history  is  the  history  of  the  world,  for  into  Rome  the  ancient 
order  dies,  and  out  of  her  the  modern  order  is  bom.  She 
persecuted  Christianity,  but  there  Christendom  founded  its 
Primatial  See.  Modern  liberty  was  gradually  developed 
upon  the  basis  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  queen  of 
cities,  and  her  language  and  her  laws  were  inextricably  inter- 
woven into  the  progressive  fabric  of  the  modern  world. 

31.  The  essential  feature  of  Rome's  history  is  the  exten- 
sion of  her  power  by  war,  for  the  carrying  out  of 

what  was  doubtless  the  unconscious  purpose  of  turcofRomc** 

history. 

her  existence  —  the  linking  the  nations  together, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  a  Heaven-sent  faith.  If  we  in- 
quire to  what  special  causes  results  so  remarkable  as  the 
achievements  of  Rome  in  war  were  due,  we  find  them  due, 
firstly,  to  the  special  character  that  was  inherent  in  the  race, 
and,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  special  military  organization 
which  the  genius  of  the  people  developed  as  the  fit  instru- 
ment for  effecting  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  elements 
out  of  which  the  Roman  people  was  formed  {Latin,  Sabine, 
and  Etruscan)  were  just  adapted  to  produce  the  Roman 
spirit. 

32.  Our  ideas  of  Roman  character  are  derived  in  some 
degree   from  the  legends  which   appear  in  the 

earlier  part  of  the  Roman  story.  The  Roman  f^^\  '^^^  "^ 
thought  of  early  Rome  and  of  her  heroes  as  his 
poets  and  orators  had  taught  him  to  think,  and  so  from  the 
legends  we  can  understand  in  a  measure  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  those  who  implicitly  believed  them.  In  Rome,  as 
opposed  to  the  poetry  and  freedom  of  spirit  among  the 
Greeks,  we  have  stern,  constrained,  unfeeling,  prosaic  intel- 
ligence. 

33.  The  character  of  the  people  is  shown  in  their  religion. 
The  word  "  religion  "  meant  obligation,  a  binding   ^^^^ 
power,  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  feel-  «i»e»°n- 
ing  of  constraint,  and  their  worship  a  business-like  perform- 
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ance  involving  narrow  aspirations,  expediency,  and  profit. 
They  worshipped  prosaic  abstractions  such  as  Pacf  (**  peace  ")j 
Tranquillitas  ("  quietness ").  They  had  altars  to  Plague^ 
Hunger^  Mildew  {Robigd)^  Fever,  Their  temples  were  chiefly 
built  from  necessity,  and  not  spontaneously ;  their  devotion 
was  thoroughly  hard,  practical,  and  selfish ;  but,  in  one  view, 


ROMAN  SACRIFICE. 


Devotion  to 
duty,  law, 
order. 


the  Roman  religion  was  "  high,  earnest,  and  severe,  and  this 
resulted  in  government,  as  its.  highest  earthly  expression. 
34.  "  Duty  was  the  Roman  watchword,  and  therefore  law 
on  earth,  as  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Heaven.  The 
destiny  of  the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  to 
stamp  on  the  mind  of  mankind  the  ideas  of  law, 
government,  order.  He  showed  his  practical  character  by 
what  he  left  behind  him,  —  works  of  public  usefulness ; 
noble  roads  intersecting  empires  ;  huge  aqueducts ;  bridges ; 
excavations  for  draining  cities;  and  especially  that  great 
system  of  law,  the  slow  gipwth  of  ages  of  experience,  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  jurisprudence  of  most  Euro- 
pean nations. 
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35.  "  The  domestic  ties  were  held  sacred  by  the  Romans, 
Home  was  sacred,  guarded  by  the  deities  of  the  xhc  Roman 
domestic  shrine  7-  the  Lares  and  Penates,  A  *'®°**' 
Roman's  own. fireside  was  nearly  the  most  sacred  spot  of 
earth.  The  battle-cry  was  *  Pro  aris  et  focis,^  *  For  our  altars 
and  hearths,^  The  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  arose  out  of 
the  family.  First  Xh^  family —  then  the  clan  {gens)  made  up 
of  the  family  and  its  dependants  {clientes)  —  then  the  tribe  — 
last  the  nation.  Thus  the  Roman  state  rested  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  family  hearth.  Domestic  corruption  in  Rome, 
the  loss  of  integrity  and  manliness  in  her  Senate,  preceded 
and  led  to  her  ruin.  The  Roman  virtue^  when  Rome  flour- 
ished, was  manly  courage  (virtus\  manhood.  With  the 
Italian  of  modern  times  virtu  is  dilettanteism,  a  taste  for 
artistic  productions. 

36.  "The  Roman  courage  was  no  mere  animal  daring, 
but  duty,  obedience  to  will,  self-surrender  to  the  Roman 
public  good  —  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  at  his  couraff«- 

best  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  Ro- 
man legions  subdued  the  world  not  by 
discipline  alone,  nor  by  strength,  nor 
audacity,  but  by  moral  force,  contempt 
of  pain,  preference  of  death  to  dis- 
honor. Unconquerable  fidelity  to  duty 
was  the  spell  which  laid  the  forces  of 
the  world  prostrate  before  her :  in  that 
strength  she  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer."  ^ 

37.  The  chief  virtues  of  the  old 
Romans  were  fortitude,  temperance, 
spirit  to  resist  oppression, 

^  ,      .  .  Roman  vir- 

VESTA.—  ANTIQUE  STATUE,  respcct  f or  lesjitimatc  au-  tuea  and 

FLORENCE.  ,      '^.  ,  °  .       .  defcctS. 

thority,  ardent  patriotism. 
To  charity  and  chivalrous  generosity  —  virtues  of  Christian 
production  and  growth  —  they  were  strangers.     They  were 


»  F.  W.  Robertson. 
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cruel,  hard,  grasping,  and  faithless  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations.  Among  the  qualities  which  contributed  to 
make  Rome  supreme  amongst  the  nations,  the  chief  was  the 
habit  of  obedience,  of  reverence  for  authority,  which  was 
ingrained  in  the  Roman's  nature. 

38.  The  character  of  the  ancient  Roman  was  essentially 
Roman  military.     To  this  must  be  mainly  attributed  the 

miiitonr  or-     extraordinary  success  of  the  Romans  in  extend- 

ganuation.        ... 

mg  their  conquests  over  the  world,  and  in  uniting 
so  many  different  nationalities  in  one  empire.  Consequently, 
as  a  most  important  factor  in  this  result,  we  must  here  glance 
at  their  military  organization, 

39.  The  constitution  of  the  great  military  instrument  of  Roman  con- 

quest varied  at  different  epochs  of  the  history,  and  under- 
Sion.°"*°      "ft^viX  successive  improvements.    The  main  principle  of  its 

formation,  however,  was  the  same  throughout.  The 
Roman  legion,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  perfected  by  the 
great  commander  MaWiuSy  was,  in  numbers^  a  brigade  ;  but  inform  it  was 
a  complete  small  army  corps  of  over  six  thousand  men,  including  troops 
of  all  arms,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  or  the  military  engines,  for 
siege  purposes.  The  cavalry  were  three  hundred  in  number.  The 
infantry,  numbering  about  six  thousand,  were  composed  partly  of  skir- 
mishers, armed  with  slings  or  bows  and  arrows,  or  light  darts,  but 
mainly  of  armor-clad  men  using  the  pilum^  an  iron-pointed  spear  (six 
feet  long,  and  weighing  over  ten  pounds)  for  hurling  at  the  enemy  from 
a  distance  of  ten  to  fifteen  paces,  and  (for  close  quarters)  a  short,  stout, 
two-edged,  pointed,  cut-and-thrust  sword.  The  execution  done  with  these 
weapons  by  powerful  men  was  terrible,  the  hurled  pila  producing  great 
slaughter  and  confusion,  amidst  which  the  legionaries'  closed  ii^  upon 
the  shaken  foe  with  the  short  sword.  The  infantry  of  the  legion  was 
divided  into  ten  cohorts  (each  of  six  hundred  men),  and,  in  battle  array, 
stood  in  two  lines  (or,  in  Julius  Caesar's  arrangement,  in  three  lines), 
each  line  consisting  of  five  cohorts,  with  a  space  between  each.  The 
vafty  or  front  line,  was  composed  of  the  veterans,  with  the  younger  soldiers 
in  the  rear  line  as  a  reserve.  The  excellence  of  the  legion's  formation 
consisted  in  its  having  at  once  massiveness  and  capability  of  division 
and  expansion. 

40.  In  the  best  days  of  Rome  every  citizen  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
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teen  and  fifty  was  liable  to  military  service,  unless  he  was  of  the  lowest 
class,  or  had  served  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  in  the  cavalry. 
The   drill    was   severe,  and   included  running,  jumping,    w-y^ 
swimming  in  full  armor,  and  marching  long  distances  at    vice  and 
a  rapid  pace.   For  sieges  the  Romans  used  military  engines    »PP"*occs. 
of  Greek  invention,  such  as  the  ballista  for  hurling  huge  stones ;  the 
catapult  for  ponderous  beam-like 
spears;    the   battering-ram  for 
breaching  walls,  and  the  movable 
tower  for  pushing  close  to  the 
enemy's  defences  so  as  to  over- 
look   them.      The    Roman    in- 
trenched camp   was   admirable 
for  security,  with  its  ditch  and 
solid  rampart  of  earth  crowned 
by    a   stout    wooden    palisade. 
Inside  the  camp  the  tents  of  all 
the   soldiers   and   officers  were 
ranged  in  regular  order  upon  a 
plan  common  to  all  the  Roman 
armies. 

41.  A  triumphy  the  grand  re- 
ward of  a  successful  general's 
achievements,  was  regarded  as  i 
the  height  of  military  glory,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  ambition 
to    every    Roman    commander. 
The  honor  was  granted  by  the  Senate^  and  only  to  one  who,  as  prator, 
consul y  or  dictator,  had  gained  brilliant  and  decisive  vic- 
tories, or  had  by  a  series  of  operations  permanently  and   Jiumph?*** 
largely  added  to  the  foreign  territory  of   Rome.     On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  general  and  his  army  returned  to  Rome,  and,  if 
a  triumph  were  granted,  money  was  voted  by  the  Senate  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  a  special  decree  of  the   people  assembled  in   Comitia 
Tributa  suspended  the  constitution  for  the  one   or  more  days  of  the 
triumph,  so  as  to  enable  the  successful  general  to  enter  the  city  in  his 
military  capacity  and  with   an   armed   force.      Thus  jealously  were   a 
Roman's  civil  rights  guarded  against  the  military  authority  conferred  by 
the  popular  assembly.    This  authority  was  called  the  imperium,  and 
could  be  held,  except  by  special  enactment,  only  outside  the  city  walls. 
*    42.  A  fine  poetical  description  of  a  triumph  is  given  in  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (^Prophecy  o/Capys).    The  grand  procession  entered 
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the  city,  headed  by  lictors,  clearing  the  way  for  the  Senate  and  high 
oiEcials,  who  came  first.    Then  followed  players  upon  the  pipe   and 

flute,  succeeded  by  the  spoils  of  war  —  treasures  of  art, 
S?tnumph.    "^^  ^\2X^  and  pictures,  statues  and  robes  of  price.      All 

these  were  borne,  by  bay-crowned  soldiers,  on  stands  or 
heads  of  lances,  mingled  with  products  of  the  conquered  country's  soil,  and 
with  arms  and  standards  taken  from  the  foe.  Then  came  the  prisoners 
of  war,  with  vanquished  leaders,  and  it  may  be  a  captive  king.  White 
oxen  with  gilded  horns  were  led,  accompanied  by  the  priests  who  were  to 
slay  them ;  and  last,  preceded  by  a  throng  of  singers  and  musicians,  came 
the  victorious  general,  standing  erect  in  a  high,  four-horse  chariot,  his 
body  clad  in  a  white  embroidered  robe,  an  ivory  eagle-tipped  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  and  the  triumphal  wreath  of  gold  held  by  a  slave  above  his 
head.  Last  came  the  conqueror's  army,  and  the  great  pomp  marched 
down  the  "  Sacred  Way^""  then  through  the  Forum,  and  up  the  Capitoliru 
Hill  to  the  temple  of  ''Jupiter  of  the  Capitol^'  the  chief  god  of  Rome. 
There  the  triumphal  general  laid  his  golden  crown  on  the  lap  of  the  god's 
statue  as  an  offering  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  day  ended  with  feasting, 
revelry,  and  song.  The  Roman  character  was  darkly  shown  in  the  usual 
treatment  of  conquered  foes ;  the  rank  and  file  endured  the  lot  of  slaves  ; 
the  captured  general  or  king  passed  from  the  triumphal  procession  to 
imprisonment  or  death.  Jugurtka,  King  of  Numidia,  was  deliberately 
starved  in  prison.  Vercingef  orix,  the  ablest  and  bravest  of  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  was  murdered  after  the  triumph  of  45  B.C.,  by  order  of  his  con- 
queror, Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  most  generous  of  Romans  towards  his 
fellow-citizens. 


CHAPTER  II. 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROMAN   CONSTITUTION. 

aVIL  HISTORY   FROM   ABOUT  500  TO  266   B.C. 

I.  About  500  b.c.  began  struggles  between  the  Patricians 
Causes  of  ^^^  Plebeians.  The  Plebeians  fought  the  battles 
struggles  be-  of  Rome,  and,  in  doing  so,  had  to  neglect  the 
ciansand        tillage  of  the  soil  bv  which  they  lived.     Hence 

Plebeians.  ^  ^  ^ 

came  poverty,  made  worse  still  by  a  severe  law  of 
debt,  and  by  a  high  rate  of  interest  extorted  by  the  Patri-» 
cians,  who  advanced  money.     The  taxation  of  the  state  was 
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paid  solely  by  the  Plebeians,  as  the  Patricians  had  ceased  to 
pay  their  rent  to  the  treasury  for  the  public  lands  which  they 
held.  At  the  same  time,  the  Plebeians  (which  body  included 
many  men  of  birth  and  wealth)  were  entirely  excluded  from 
public  offices.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  only  end  in  an 
outbreak,  which  occurred  in  493  B.C. 

2.  The  oppression  of  the  debtors  ( who  were  imprisoned 
and  flogged  on  failure  to  pay)  caused  a  withdrawal  Y\nx  with- 
of  the  Plebeians  in  a  body  to  Mons  Sacer  ("  Holy  piJbSliSf to 
ffiir*),  outside  the  Roman  territory,  three  miles  MonsSacer. 
from  Rome.     Their  purpose  was  to  erect  a  new  town,  and 
dwell  apart,  with  equal  rights.     The  Patricians,  left  helpless 
agdnst  foreign  enemies,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  made  conces- 
sions when  forced  to  terms.     It  was  agreed  that  two  officials 
should  be  appointed  (to  offset  the  two  consuls,  who  were 
Patrician  magistrates)  for  the  defence  of  the   commoners 
against  the  cruel  exercise  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

3.  These    new    magistrates  were    called    Tribuni  Plebis 
("  Tribunes  of  the  Commons  "),  and  the  title  be-  Tnbuni 
came  very  famous.     They  acted  as  champions  of  ^^*»*»- 

the  subordinate  class  against  all  oppression,  and  pleaded  in 
the  law-courts  on  that  behalf.  The  person  of  a  Tribune  was 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  yearly 
office,  he  could  forbid  the  execution  of  the  order  of  any  offi- 
cial, or  of  any  decree  of  the  senate ;  he  could  pardon 
offences,  and  call  to  account  all  enemies  of  the  commons 
under  his  charge. 

4.  In  486  B.C.  Spu*rius  Cassius  (afterwards  tried  for  trea- 
son and  put  to  death  by  the  Patricians)  carried  Fi„t  Agra- 
\}^<t  first  of  the  famous  Agrarian  Laws^  for  limit-  "*°  ^*^* 
ing  the  amount  of  public  land  held  by  the  Patricians,  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  tithe  or  rent  for  the  land  they  held,  and 
dividing  surplus  lands  amongst  the  Plebeians.  The  law  was 
not  enforced,  through  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Patri- 
cians.    The  Plebeians  exercised  some  check  from  time  to 
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time,  by  the  refusal  to  serve  as  soldiers.  In  473  b.c.,  howr- 
ever,  the  tribune  Genu'dus  was  murdered  by  the  Patricians, 
because  he  had  called  the  consuls  to  account  for  not  carry- 
ing out  the  Agrarian  Law. 

5.  In  471  B.C.  the  Plebeians  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
The  Pubiuian  ^amous  FubUUan  Law  (proposed  by  the  tribune 
Law.  Fublilius  Volerd)y  that  the  tribunes  should  in 
future  be  chosen  only  at  the  (popular)  Comitia  Trihuta^  instead 
of  in  the  (patrician)  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  Comitia  Tributa 
also  received  the  right  of  deliberating  and  deciding  upon  all 
matters  that  were  open  to  discussion  and  settlement  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  The  struggle  continued,  and  the  com- 
mons found  it  a  great  disadvantage  that  there  was  no  written 
law  to  control  the  chief  Patrician  magistrates  (the  consuls) 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Plebeians. 

6.  After  violent  opposition,  and  the  increase  of  the  number 
The  Decern-  ^^  tribunes  to  ten,  the  Plebeians  carried  a  law 
^^'  (about  452  B.C.)  that  ten  commissioners  {Decern'- 
virt)  should  draw  up  a  code  to  bind  all  classes  of  Romans 
alike.  The  ultimate  result  was  the  compilation  (and  engraving 
on  thick  sheets  of  brass)  of  the  first  and  only  code  of  law  in 
the  Roman  republic  —  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
These  laws  made  the  Comitia  Tributa  into  a  really  national 
legislature,  embodying  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike,  and 
having  the  election  of  the  lower  officials  —  cedilesy  gucestors, 
and  tribunes.  The  Plebeians,  however,  were  still  kept  out  of 
a  share  in  the  lands  which  they  conquered  in  war,  and  a 

:  time  of  trouble  came  in  the  usurpation  and  violence  of  the 
Decemviri.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the  story  of  Virginia*  and 
Appius  Claudius  belongs.  For  some  years  no  tribunes  were 
elected,  and  the  commons  were  subject  to  wanton  tyranny. 

7.  In  448  B.C.  the  Plebs,  for  the  second  time,  seceded  to 
the  Mvns  Sacer^  and  the  Decemviri  were  obliged  to  give  way. 
Tribunes  were    re-appointed,  and    the    new    consuls    were 

"*^      .  *  Macaulay's  ZrO^f . 
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Vale'rius  and  Hora'tius,     By  them,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
the    great    Valerian  and   Horatian   Laws  were  second  with- 


passed,  the  first  great  charter  of  Roman  free-  picbeSlnsto 
dom,  and  the  power  of  the  Plebeians  was  much  ^°°*  ®**^®''- 
increased.  The  Comitia  Trihuia  was  now  on  a  level  with  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  so  that  a  Plebis<i! tum^  or  decree  of  the 
people's  assembly,  had  henceforth  the  same  force  as  one 
passed  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  and  became  law  for  the 
whole  nation.  The  struggle  between  the  two  orders.  Patri- 
cians' and  Plebeians,  continued.  In  445  b.c.  the  Lex  Canu- 
leia^  proposed  by  the  tribune  Canuldius^  was  passed, 
sanctioning  intermarriage  between  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. 

8,  The  Patricians,  foreseeing  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  Plebeians  must  be  admitted  to  the  high   Miutary  tri- 
offices  of  the  state,  divided  the' powers  of  the  cSSSim**" 
consulship,  and,  in  444  b.c.,  caused  the  appoint-   po^""- 
ment  of  Military  Tribunes  with  consular  power,  officers  who 
might  be  elected  from  either  order,  as  commanders  of  the 
army,  w^hile  the  civil  powers  of  the  consuls  were  kept  by  the 
Patricians  in  their  own   hands.     In   443.  B.C.  the  office  of 
the  Censors  was  established,  with  the  proviso  that  they  should 
be  appointed  only  from  the  Patricians,  and  only  by  their 
assembly,  the  Comitia  Curiata,     In  this  the  Patricians  un- 
dcPubtedly  gained  an  accession  of  power. 

9.  The  power  of  the  Plebeians  grew  by  degrees  through 
the  exertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Tribunes,  Further  strug- 
and  about  400  B.C.  the  office  of  the  Military  ^l\^S^^^ 
Tribunes  became  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and  four  *°**  Plebeians, 
out  of  the  six  were  chosen  from  that  order.  ^  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (390  b.c),  fresh  troubles  for  the 
Plebeians  arose.  Their  lands  near  Rome  had  been  laid 
waste,  cattle  killed,  and  implements  of  agriculture  destroyed. 
Heavy  taxes  were  imposed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  public 
treasure  ca^rried  off  by  the  Gauls,  and  soon  the  old  trouble 
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of  debt  arose,  and  consequent  oppression  by  the  Patrician 
creditors. 

10.  The  distress  of  the  Commons  increased  until  a  great 

remedy  was  found  by  two  patriotic  tribunes  of  the 

Liciniusand      ^-,      ^,.         ,..,.        c^.   ,  ,,  ^ 

SextiuB  Plebs,  Caius  Ltctn  tus  Siolo  and  Lucius  SexituSy 

""**'  *  the  authors  of  the  great  Roman  charter  of  equal- 
ity and  freedom.  These  able,  determined  men,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  fought  with  constitutional  arms  alone,  — 
in  which  the  Romans  showed  that  respect  for  law  and 
authority  which,  in  their  best  days,  so  honorably  distin- 
guished them,  —  carried  their  point.  The  victory  was  won 
through  the  use  of  the  tribunitian  power  of  stopping  the 
whole  machinery  of  government.  Year  after  year,  for  ten 
successive  years,  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes, 
and,  while  the  Patricians  gained  over  the  eight  other  tribunes, 
and  prevented  the  popular  bills  being  put  to  the  vote  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  the  two  tribunes  prevented  the  election  of 
the  Consular  Tribunes  (save  in  371  B.C.,  for  a  war  with  the 
Latins),  and  other  high  officials,  and  would  have  no  troops 
levied  at  all. 

11.  At  last,  in  366  B.C.,  the  famous  Lidnian  Laws  were 
The  Licinian  Carried,  to  wit :  (i)  That  the  interest  already  paid 
Laws.  ijy  debtors  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital  of 
the  debt,  and  the  remainder  paid  off  in  three  equal  annual 
instalments;  (2)  That  no  one  should  hold  above  five  hun- 
dred jugera  (about  two  hundred  and  eighty  English  acres)  of 
the  public  land,  the  surplus  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer 
Plebeians ;  (3)  That  the  military  tribunate  with  consular 
power  should  be  abolished,  and  the  consulship  restored ;  but 
one  Consul,  at  least,  henceforward,  should  be  a  Plebeian,  Sex- 
tius was  himself  elected,  in  366  B.C.,  as  Xht  first  Plebeian  Con- 
sul The  Plebeians  thus  acquired  perfect  equahty  with  the 
Patricians  in  the  great  stronghold  of  the  constitutional  offices 
—  the  Consulship  ;  and,  subsequently,  among  the  great  men 
produced  by  Rome,  both  as  commanders  and  as  statesmen,  the 
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Plebeian  houses  could  claim  an  equal  share  with  the  original 
Patrician  nobility. 

12.  The  distinction  of  Plebeian  and  Patrician  is  here 
foUticaly  and  the  Plebeians  included  many  wealthy 
and  otherwise  influential  men,  previously  ex-  the  Plebeian 
eluded  by  their  descent  from  certain  political 
advantages ;  just  as  in  England,  until  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cent- 
ury, a  Catholic,  though  of  ducal  rank  and  princely  wealth, 
could  take  no  share  in  the  deliberations  of  Parliament. 

13-  In  339  B.C.  Publilius  Fhilo^  Dictator  in  that  year, 
carried  the  Publilian  Laws^  which  put.  the  Pie-  ThePubmum 
beians  on  a  thorough  practical  equality  with  the  ^^^• 
Patricians.  By  these  it  was  enacted ;  (i)  That  a  Plebisd'- 
turn  should  bind  as  law  the  whole  people :  this  put  in  force 
a  provision  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  laws,  which  had 
never  been  carried  into  effect.  (2)  That  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  should  be  abolished  :  hitherto 
that  assembly  had  possessed  a  right  of  veto  on  measures  pro- 
posed in  the  other  Comitia,  (3)  That  one  of  the  Censors 
must  henceforth  be  a  Plebeian.  In  336  B.C.  the  Praetorship 
was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians. 

14.  In  300  B.C.  the  I^x  Ogulnia  (carried  by  Quintus  and 
CncRUS   Ogutnius.   two    of    the    Tribuni  Plebis) 

Plebeian 

stormed  for  the  Plebeians  the  stronghold  of  the  PontiCFs  and 
state  religion,  by  enacting  that  four  of  the  eight  "*^"* 
pontiffs  and  five  of  the  nine  augurs  should  be  taken  from 
that  order.  The  pontiffs  and  augurs  had  charge  of  the 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  augurs,  who  consulted  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  and  so  forth, 
had  much  political  influence,  in  their  power  of  delaying 
measures  in  the  Comitia,  by  declaring  that  the  day  was  un- 
propitious  for  its  meeting,  and  then  no  assembly  could  be 
held.  In  the  same  year,  300  B.C.,  M,  Vale'rius,  as  Consul, 
revived  the  Lex  Valeria,  providing  that  every  Roman  citizen 
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should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  assembly  of  the  Plebs 
against  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  magistrate. 

15.  In  286  B.C.  the  Lex  Hortensia^  carried   by   Quintus- 
LcxHortcnaia  -^''^^  "f^^-^j  Dictator  in  that  year,  confirmed  the 

rights  of  the  Plebeians  by  solemnly  re-enacting^ 
the  late  Publilian  Law,  that  the  FJebiscHia  should  bind  fAff- 
whole  people  as  laws.  The  Senate  was  hereby  deprived  of 
its  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Comitia  Tributa^  and  the 
assembly  of  the  Commons  became  a  supreme  legislative 
power. 

16.  This  resulted  from  the  third  and  Isist,  secession  of  the 
_  Plebeians  to  the  Tani'culan  Hilloi  Rome.    Hence- 

Thirdwith-       ^       ,      ,  .         "^  ,       *.      ,1         ,..,,.. 

drawai  of  forth  there  is  an  end  of  all  political  distmctiort 
between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  equality 
of  rights  for  both  orders  existed.  The  Comitia  Tributa 
became  now,  however,  the  absolute  legislative  body  in  the 
state,  the  only  check  on  it  being  the  veto  of  the  Tribuni  Fie- 
bis,  and  this  led  afterwards  to  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the 
Patricians,  in  order  to  gain  over  one  or  more  of  the  ten 
tribunes,  and  cause  the  veto  to  be  exercised. 

17.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Rome  had  become  a  moder- 

ate democracy  ;  for  the  senate  retained  the  power 

Constitution        ,  .  -',,  ,.-.,..,  ., 

a  moderate      of  taxation  and  the  chief  judicial  power  (as  the 
emocracy.      j^^jg^g  jj^  ^j^g  ^^^g^  important  civil  and  criminal 

cases  were  taken  from  the  senatorial  order),  and  also  held 
the  general  executive  administration.  That  great  body  con-  * 
tained  the  political  intelligence  and  practical  statesmanship 
of  the  commonwealth,  "  an  assembly  of  kings,  which  knew 
how  to  combine  despotic  energy  with  republican  self-devoted- 
ness."  1  And  thus  culminated  the  legitimate  and  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  Roman  state  in  its  civil  capacity. 

1  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome, 
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CHAPTER   III. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF   ITALY. 

MIUTARY  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  366  B.C 

1.  As  to  Rome's  gain  of  territory  during  the  monarchical 
period,  the  historian  Folyb'ius  produces  a  treaty  contests  with 
concluded  by  Rome  with  Carthage  in  508  B.C.,  *he  Etruscans. 
which  proves  that  Rome  possessed  at  that  time  nearly  the 
whole  coast  of  Latium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
town  of  Anxur  or  Terraci'na.  This  dominion  was  soon 
afterwards  lost,  and,  according  to  the  legendary  accounts, 
Rome,  about  500  B.C.,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  made  the  Romans  redeem  their  city  and  some 
territory  around  it  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber  by  an  undertaking 
to  use  iron  for  implements  of  agriculture  only,  which  implies 
the  disarming  of  the  people.  The  Etruscans,  however,  were 
soon  afterwards  defeated  by  an  united  force  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  and  driven  back  to  their  own 
territory. 

2.  Rome  soon  recovered  from  the  check  she  had  received, 
and,  during  respite  from  civil  struggles,  was  en-  contests  with 
gaged  in  war  more  or  less  successful,  of  which  bi!rfng°*^^**' 
we  have  accounts  rather  legendary,  with  the  p«<>p1"- 
neighboring  cities  and  peoples,  including  the  yEqui  (to  the 
east),  the  VoVsci  (to  the  south),  the  city  of  Ve'ii  (north  of  the 
Tiber,  in  Etruria),  and  the  Etruscans.  Certain  it  is  that, 
about  400  B.C.,  the  power  of  Etruria  had  greatly  declined, 
and  the  large,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of  Veil  had  been 
taken  by  Rome  as  her  permanent  possession.  The  Ple- 
beians received  lands  in  the  Veien'tine  territory,  and 
further  conquests  in  Etruria  were  made,  including  the  city  of 
FaUrii. 
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3.  The  Senonian  Gauls  {Sef nones)  were  a  powerful  Celtic 
Capture  of  tribe  between  the  Se'quana  (Seine)  and  the  Z/**- 
Se"Gau!t,  i^^^^  (Loire).  A  part  of  this  people,  about  400 
390  B.C.  p^^  crossed  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  made 
settlements  in  Umbria,  and  penetrated  into  Etruria.  The 
Romans  sent  orders  to  them  to  desist  from  the  siege  of 
Clu'sium,  and  the  Gauls  replied  by  marching  on  Rome. 
The  result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  (in  390 
B.C.)  on  the  "  black  day  of  Ariia,'*  a  little  stream  north  of 
Rome.  The  day  was  marked  ever  afterwards  in  the  Roman 
calendar  as  a  dies  nefastus  (unholy  day),  on  which  no  busi- 
ness could  be  lawfully  done,  and  no  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
gods.  Rome  was  then  taken  by  the  Gauls  and  burnt,  the 
capitol  being  either  occupied  or  bought  off  by  payment  of 
ransom,  and  the  Gauls  then  retired  with  great  booty.  The 
result  to  Rome  was  disastrous  for  the  moment,  but  the  Gallic 
invasion  seems  to  have  done  Rome's  work  for  her  in  one 
direction,  by  completely  crushing  her  old  enemies,  the 
^quiy  who  now  disappear  as  an  independent  state.  Rome 
then  set  herself  to  obtain  by  every  means  the  command  of 
the  cities  of  Latium,  and,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  was 
engaged  in  wars  as  before. 

4.  The  Roman  contests  with  the  Volsci^  Etruscans^  and 
First  Sam-  Latin  states  were,  on  the  whole,  successful  for 
nitc  War.  Rome,  and  by  375  b.c.  the  south  of  Etruria  (lost 
on  the  Gallic  invasion)  had  become  permanently  Roman 
territory.  In  356  b.c.  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  by  Ru'ti- 
lus,  the  first  Plebeian  censor  and  dictator,  and  further  attacks 
by  the  Gauls  were  repulsed.  Then  began  (about  343  B.C.)  a 
struggle  of  the  rising  state  against  the  powerful  Samnites. 
Rome  was  for  a  time  in  alliance  with  towns  of  Latium  and 
Campa'nia,  and  her  war  with  Samnium  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Some  battles  were 
gained  by  the  Romans,  but  in  340  b.c.  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  was  concluded  with  Samnium,  and  Rome  then 
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found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  league  of  the  Latins  and 
Campanians. 

5.  The  Latin  War,  begun  in  340  B.C.,  lasted  three  years. 
The  Latin  and  allied  forces  were  defeated,  in  340  conquest  of 
B.C.,  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  by  a  Roman  army  ^*»"™- 
under  the  consuls  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Defcius  Mus,  and 
this  led  to  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  in  338  B.C.  The  great 
Latin  league  of  cities  ended ;  the  lands  of  Latium  were 
partly  allotted  to  Roman  colonies  of  Plebeians  established  on 
the  conquered  territory  as  garrisons.  Some  of  the  Latins 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  some  were  made  mere 
subjects,  so  as  to  divide  the  interests  of  the  Latins  and  per- 
manently strengthen  the  position  of  Rome.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  excluded  Latins  could  look  forward  to  acquiring 
Roman  citizenship,  and  in  this  politic  way  the  fidelity  of  all 
to  Rome  was  secured. 

6.  Thus  strengthened,  Rome  began  her  Second  Samnite 
War,  in  327  B.C.,  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  second  Sam- 
in  which  the  Samnites  fought  with  the  courage  of  *****  ^"■• 
their  race,  and  repeatedly  gained  great  battles  over  the 
Romans,  but  were  at  last  overpowered  by  Roman  endurance. 
The  chief  generals  on  the  Roman  side  were  Papirius  Cursor 
(five  times  consul  and  twice  dictator)  2ind\Fa'dius  Maafimus, 
The  great  champion  of  the  Samnites  was  the  famous  Ca'ius 
Pontius,  In  321  B.C.,  after  some  victories,  the  Romans  suf- 
fered disaster  and  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  a  whole  army 
to  the  Samnites,  entrapped  by  them  in  two  narrow  mountain 
passes,  the  Caudine  Forks,  on  Mount  Tabur'nus,  west  of 
Beneven'tum.  The  victorious  Pontius  showed  the  greatest 
humanity  to  the  conquered  Romans,  and  released  the  army 
on  terms,  which  the  Roman  government  repaid  by  breaking 
the  treaty  of  surrender,  and  refusing  its  reasonable  terms. 
The  Romans  afterwards  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
second  Samnite  war  ended  in  304  b.c.  by  a  temporary  submis- 
sion of  Samnium. 
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7.  The  Third  Samnite  War  began  in  298  B.C.,  and  the 
Third  Sam-  Samnites  were  now  aided,  in  their  last  desperate 
nite  War.  struggle  for  national  independence,  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, Umbrians,  and  Senonian  Gauls,  The  Samnite  generals, 
Pontius,  one  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  days,  and  Geflius 
Egna'tius,  made  a  brilliant  strategical  move  by  marching 
northwards  into  Etruria,  and  joining  their  powerful  confed- 
erates with  their  whole  force.  In  295  B.C.  the  decisive  battle 
of  Sentinum  (in  Umbria)  was  fought.  There  the  Romans, 
under  Fa'bius  Maxitnus,  defeated  the  Samnite  confederates 
with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  the  leader,  Egna'tius. 
For  five  years  more  the  struggle  was  protracted.  In  292  b.c. 
the  gallant  Pontius  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  bar- 
barously executed  by  the  Romans  at  their  general's  triumph 
in  Rome.  No  more  disgraceful  act  stains  the  annals  of 
Rome  than  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  generous  foe  who, 
nearly  thirty  years  before,  had  spared  a  Roman  army  at  the 
^  Caudine  Forks,  and  had  forborne  to  seek  vengeance  for  the 
treachery  with  which  his  mercy  was  requited.  The  Sam-, 
nites  could  now  only  keep  up  a  guerrilla  struggle,  while  the 
Roman  armies  marched  to  and  fro,  inflicting  utter  devasta- 
tion on  the  land.  In  290  B.C.  the  war  ended  with  the  entire 
submission  of  exhausted  Samnium,  and  the  Romans  now 
acquired,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Samnites  and  Umbrians, 
the  mastery  over  Central  Italy. 
^  8.  In  their  career  of  subjugation,  the  Romans  had  to  dis- 
l  pose  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  old  foe,  the  Seno- 

Subjugation 

of  Northern     nian  Gauis,     In  283  B.C.  the  great  battle  of  the 
*^'  Vadimdnian  Lake  (in  Etruria)  was  fought;  the 

united  army  of  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans  was  totally  defeated ; 
Etruria's  day  was  done ;  the  Senonian  Gauls  were,  in  the 
expressive  Americanism,  "  wiped  out " ;  the  Romans  were 
now  masters  of  all  Northern  Italy. 

9.  In  282  B.C.  came  the  struggle  in  Southern  Italy,  with 
the  Lucanians  and  Tarentines,  which  brought  the  Romans 
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into  collision  —  legion  against  phalanx  — with  Greek  methods 
of  warfare.     (See  page  143.)     In  the  preface  to  Macaulay's 
lay,  Prophecy  of  Capys^  one   may  read  a  vivid 
account  of    this  war-crisis.     After    Roman   de-  of  southern 

Italy. 

feats  by  Pyrrhus  in  280  B.C.  (when  the  Consul 
Laevi'nus  was  beaten  at  Heradea^  in  Lucania,  on  the  river 
Si'ris),  and  in  279  B.C.,  at  Asfculum  (in  Apulia),  the  war 
was  virtually  ended  by  the  rout  of  Pyrrhus  at  Bmeven'tum 
(in  Samnium),  in  275  B.C.  The  Roman  victor  was  the 
renowned  Consul  Cidrius  Denia'ius^  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
old  Roman  for  courage  and  rugged  simplicity.  He  was  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and,  soon  after  the  magnificent  triumph 
awarded  him,  he  tilled  with  his  own  hands  his  little  farm  in 
the  Sabine  territory.  The  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Tarentunty  and  the  submission  of  the 
Ltua'nians^  Bruttians^  and  all  other  peoples  who  had  hitherto 
held  out,  or  risen,  encouraged  by  Pyrrhus,  against  Roman 
power  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  By  the  year  266  b.c. 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Italy  was  completed,  and  the  city  on 
the  Tiber  was  mistress  of  the  whole  land,  from  the  rivers 
Rubicon  (in  northern  Umbria)  and  Ma' era  (in  northwestern 
Etruria)  in  the  north  (the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  to 
the  towns  of  Rhe'giutn  (on  the  southwest  coast  —  the  toe) 
and  Brundu'sium  (on  the  Adriatic  Sea  —  at  the  heel)  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 

10.  Rome,  thus  become  the  most  compact  and  powerful 
state  in  existence,  now  showed  the  genius  of  her  consolidation 
people  for  government  by  the  method  in  which  ^^  Ro"»«- 
the  Romans  consolidated  and  organized  the  territory  which 
they  had  won.  The  conquered  nations  kept  in  the  main 
their  own  laws,  languages,  and  administrations,  but  they 
looked  to  Rome  as  their  centre  and  leader,  whom  they  were 
bound  to  follow  in  war,  and  in  connection  with  whom  alone 
future  advantages  were  to  be  acquired. 

zz.  The  whole  of  Italy  now  comprised,  politically,  three 
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classes :  (i)  The  Roman  citizens  {Gives  Romani)^  forming  the 
Roman  people  in  the  strict  technical  sense  {populus  Roma- 
Roman  nus^^   the   governing  body  of   the   whole   state, 

citizens.  These    citizens   belonged    {a)   to   the   thirty-five 

tribes  (or  wards,  or  parishes)  into  which  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  divided,  north  of  the  Tiber  beyond  Veil, 
and  south  to  the  river  Li'ris  ;  {b)  to  Roman  colonies  estab- 
lished in  different  parts  of  Italy ;  (c)  to  various  municipal 
towns  which  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  Nearly  all 
of  these  citizens  (the  exceptions  being  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  municipal  towns)  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa  at  Rome. 

12.  (2)  The  Latins  (called  ^^  Nomen  Latinum^^  or  "M^ 

Latin  name*%  This  must  be  Understood  in  a  tech- 
nical, not  in  a  local,  sense,  and  applies  to  those 
who  belonged  to  towns  having  the  Latin  franchise,  given 
originally  to  most  of  the  conquered  towns  of  Latium.  Any 
male  inhabitant  of  a  town  with  this  **  Latin  franchise  "  could, 
by  holding  a  public  office  in  his  own  town,  become  a  full 
Roman  citizen  of  the  tribes,  if  he  chose  to  remove  to  Rome. 

13.  (3)  The  Socii  or  Allies  (called  also  Foederatce  Civitates, 

or  Fosderati) ;  these  were  all  the  other  commu- 
nities of  Italy,  not  included  in  (i)  or  (2).  These 
"  Allied  States  "  really  existed  in  various  degrees  of  subjec-* 
tion  to  Rome,  having  no  political  privileges,  and  being  bound 
to  furnish  troops  for  the  Roman  armies,  but  enjoying  her 
powerful  protection  against  foreign  enemies.  With  regard  to 
the  Nomen  Latinum  and  the  Socii,  Rome  {i,e,  the  Gives 
Romani)  retained  the  sovereign  rights  of  making  war,  in 
which  all  must  join,  concluding  treaties  by  which  all  were 
bound,  and  coining  money  which  all  must  recognize  and 
circulate.  In  this  excellent  system,  which  "reconciled  mu- 
nicipal freedom  with  the  unity  and  supremacy  of  the  central 
power,**  we  see  the  fitness  of  Rome  to  govern  what  she  had 
conquered,  and  how  well  she  was  adapted  by  the  genius  of 
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her  people  to  subdue  and  to  form  the  world  into  one  vast 
empire.  By  the  conquest  of  Italy  the  wealth  of  the  Roman 
state  was  greatly  increased  in  the  revenues  derived  from 
mines,  forests,  and  harbors  which  she  had  acquired ;'  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike  obtained  lands  to  hold  and  to 
till ;  a  solid  basis  of  power  was  obtained,  on  which  to  erect 
the  imposing  fabric  of  her  future  vast  dominion. 

14:  The  famous  Roman  roads  are  to  be  found  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  where  they  were  constructed  in 
various  directions  from  the  capital,  but  in  every 
land  once  conquered  by  Rome  and  stamped  by  her,  as  she 
stamped  all  her  conquests,  with  ineffaceable  marks  of  her  pos- 
session and  her  power.  Thus,  in  England,  many  of  the 
present  highways  run  for  many  miles  along  the  line  of 
the  old  Roman  roads.  "  Watling  Street"  in  London  is 
the  beginning  of  one  that  ran  from  London  northwards. 
These  great  roads  were  first  made  with  the  military  purpose 
of  providing  a  way  that  should  be  solid  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  the  march  of  legions  and  their  heavy  baggage 
through  districts  subdued  by  Roman  arms.  They  were  won- 
derful pieces  of  de- 
termined practical 
engineering,  and 
in  order  to  carry 
them  straight  to 
the  points  aimed 
at,  marshes  and 
hollows  were  filled 
up,  or  spanned  with 
viaducts  ;  moun- 
tains were  tunnelled,  streams  were  bridged  ;  no  labor,  time, 
or  money  was  spared. 

15.  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  Italian  roads  was  the 
famous  Appian  Way  (  Via  Appia,  called  Regina  Viarum^ 
"  Queen  of  Roads  **^,  which  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius^ 
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Censor  in  312  B.C.  The  struggle  with  the  Samnites  was  at 
The  Appian  ^^^  height  when  this  great  causeway,  built  with 
Way.  large,  square  stones  on  a  raised  platform,  was 

made  direct  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Cap'ua,  in  Campa'- 
nia.  The  Via  Appia  was  afterwards  extended,  through 
Samnium  and  Apu'lia,  to  Brundu'sium  (on  the  lower  Adri- 
atic), the  port  of  embarkation  for  Greece.  Parts  of  the  orig- 
inal stonework  are  existing  at  this  day.  Other  great  roads 
of  Italy  were  the  Via  Aure'lia  —  the  great  coast-road  north- 
wards, by  Gen'ua  (Genoa),  into  Transalpine  Gaul ;  the 
Via  Flaminia,  through  Umbria  to  Arim'inum  ;  and  the  Via 
jEmilia^  from  Ariminum,  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  Pla- 
cen'tia. 


16.  The  two  original  deities  of  the  Roman  Panthe'on,  who  belonged 
Chi  f  deitie  ^^  ^*  ^"  common  with  that  of  the  Greeks  (with  whom,  as 
of  the  Aryans,  they  had  a  common  ancestry),  were  the  ^t^X/upi- 
Romans.           ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^  y^^^^  j^j^^  Qx^t\ii  ffestta).    The 

chief  deity  of  the  tribes  of  Italy  was  Mars  or  Ma'vors^  the  god  of  "  manli- 
ness," and  then,  by  a  transition  natural  with  the  Romans,  the  god  of  war. 
The  Roman  gods  of  similar  name  to  the  Greek  deities  had  often  very 
different  attributes.  The  Roman  Hercules  was  a  god  of  property  and 
commerce,  quite  distinct  from  the  Greek  demigod  He'racleSf  with  his 
heroic  exploits  and  labors.  The  originally  Sabine  goddesses,  y««^,  the 
type  of  queenly  womanhood,  and  Minerva,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom, 
were  great  deities  at  Rome.  Ja'nus  is  well  known  from  his  image  with 
double  face,  and  from  the  covered  passage  at  Rome  (wrongly  called  a 
temple),  which  was  left  open  in  war  and  closed  in  peace.  Janus  is  only 
another  form  of  Dianus  (god  of  day),  and  his  sister  was  Diana,  the  moon 
goddess. 

17.  We  find  also,  as  remnants  of  the  olden  worship  before  Rome 
Deities  of  the  ^**sted,  certain  deities  of  country  life.  Satur'nusvtzs  god 
country  and  of  sowing  and  tillage,  in  whose  honor  a  great  festival  in 
the  household.  December  was  celebrated,  called  the  Satuma'lia  —  ^  time 
of  holiday  and  feasting  for  seven  days.  Ce'res  was  goddess  of  the  corn- 
crops  ;  Fa'les  and  Fau'nus  deities  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  The  chief 
domestic  worship  was  that  of  Vesta,  as  goddess  of  the  hearth,  at  whose 
rites  the  Roman  father  of  the  household  officiated  as  priest,  and  only 
kinsmen  could  be  present ;  and  of  the  La' res  and  Pena'tes,  the  spirits  of 
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ancestors  and  guardians  of  the  home.    The  mythical  king,  Romulus^  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Quiri'nus^ 

x8.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  gods  in  important  matters,  the 
Romans  employed  Augurs  to  ob- 
serve the  flash  of  lightning  and  the 
flight  of  birds.  Standing  in  a  space 
of  ground  consecrated 
by  ceremonial  for  the  aS^ISS. 
purpose,  the  Augurs 
took  the  auspices  before  every  public 
act  or  ceremony  —  the  holding  of 
Comitia  and  the  fighting  of  a  battle. 
A  flight  of  birds  or  other  sign,  ap- 
pearing on  the  right  hand,  was  un- 
favorable ;  on  the  left^  propitious. 
The  Augur  waited  till  the  desired 
event  occurred,  and  then  announced 
the  result.  If  no  Augur  were  present, 
SATURN.  signs  might   be    sought    from    the 

"  sacred  chickens ^^  carried  about  with 
an  army  on  campaigns :  if  they  ate  their  food  heartily,  it  was  favorable  ; 
if  not,  unlucky.  The  educated  Romans,  however,  long  before  the  re- 
public ended,  flung  away  ancestral  superstitions,  and  became  adherents, 
when  they  believed  in  anything,  of  the  Greek  philosophers*  belief  in  one 
divinity,  of  whom  they  had  their  various  conceptions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
FOREIGN  CONQUEST. 

HISTORY    OF    ROME    FROM    366    TO    133    B.C. 

I.  We  are  now  to  see  Rome  engage  in  the  greatest  conflict 
of  her  history,  —  that  with  the  powerful  maritime 
state,  Carthage^  —  a  struggle  which,  when  it  was  posed  in  the 
fully  developed,  became   for  Rome  a  fight  for 
national  existence,  in  which  her  enemy  was  at  the  height  of 

*  On  this  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wilkins*s  Primer,  Roman  Antiquities 
{MacmiUan  &*  Co.),  pp.  105-12 1.  / 
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her  power  and  resources,  with  Spain  and  Africa  at  her  back, 
and  with  the  first  general  of  the  age  to  command  her  armies. 
The  interest  of  the  Punic  wars  (as  they  are  called  from  the 
word  Pu'nicus^  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Phoenician,  and,  in  a 
limited  sense,  Carthaginian^  as  used  by  the  Greek  historian 
Polyb'ius)  is  great  and  enduring.  These  wars  were  fought 
out  "  to  determine  which  of  the  two  races,  the  Indo- Germanic 
(otherwise  Indo-European  or  Aryan)  ^  or  the  Semitic,  should 
have  the  dominion  of  the  world.  On  the  one  side  —  the 
Aryan  —  was  the  genius  for  war,  government,  and  legisla- 
tion:  on  the  other  —  the  Semitic — the  spirit  of  industry, 
navigation,  and  commerce.  The  skill  and  valor,  the  deter- 
mination and  resource,  displayed  on  both  sides,  have  caused 
these  wars  of  Rome  and  Carthage  to  remain  most  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  memories  of  men." 

2.  Carthage  (pages  65,  81)  had  become,  by  the  political 

and  commercial  energy  of  her  citizens,  the  lead- 
ing  Phoenician  state,  ruling  over  U  tica,  Hippo, 
Leptis,  and  other  cities  of  Phoenician  origin  in  Northern 
Africa.  The  Carthaginians  paid  also  great  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  the  whole  of  their  territory  was  cultivated 
like  a  garden,  supplying  the  population  with  abundance  of 
food.  This  fact,  taken  with  the  wealth  derived  from  her 
commerce,  explains  how  it  was  that  a  city  with  no  large 
extent  of  territory  was  enabled  to  hold  out  so  long  against 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Rome,  and  at  one  period  to  bring  her, 
as  it  seemed,  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  was  that  of  an 

oligarchical  republic,  and  her  aristocracy  is  famed 
the  cartha-  for  the  number  of  able  men  that  came  from  its 
'  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  weakened 
by  being  dependent  on  mercenary  troops  in  her  wars,  subject 
to  revolts  at  home  among  the  native  populations  whom  she 
oppressed,  and  hampered  by  the  factious  spirit  prevalent 
among  her  leading  men.     She  had  a  great  commercial  genius. 
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but  no  gift  for  assimilating  conquered  peoples,  or  for  estab- 
lishing an  empire  on  a  solid  and  enduring  basis,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  end,  she  succumbed  to  Rome,  whose  part  it  was 
to  bring  the  nations  under  one  wide,  enduring  sway.  The 
struggle  of  Carthage  against  Rome  became,  in  fact,  the 
contest  of  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities  —  Hannibal — 
against  a  nation  of  the  utmost  energy  and  determination,  and 
the  nation,  in  the  long  run,  won  the  day. 

4.  The  Carthaginians  held  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  various 
colonies  in  Spain  and  possessions  in  Sicily.     It 

was  in  Sicily  that  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  war,  264-241 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  found,  and  Rome  picked 
the  quarrel  by  interference  in  a  local  matter  at  Messa^na. 
HPero^  King  of  Syracuse,  as  we  have  seen,  had  come  over  to 
the  Romans,  who,  after  defeating  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
taking  Agrigen'tum  (262  B.C.),  determined  to  make  them- 
selves masters  Of  Sicily.  For  this  a  fleet  was  needed,  and 
with  Roman  energy  they  soon  built  one.  Twice  their  squad- 
rons were  destroyed,  but  in  260  b.c.  the  consul  DuiPius 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  My'la^  on  the  northeast  coast 
of  Sicily,  and,  from  this  time,  Rome  became  more  and  more 
nearly  a  match  for  Carthage  on  her  element,  the  sea.  The 
Romans  invaded  Africa  without  success  (255  B.C.),  but  were 
generally  victorious  in  Sicily.  In  247  b.c.  the  great  Hamit'^ 
car  Barca  (father  of  Hannibal  and  Has'drubal)  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Carthaginian  command  in  Sicily,  and  main- 
tained himself  there  with  great  patience  and  skill  against  all 
the  Roman  efforts.  But,  in  241  b.c.,  the  Roman  commander 
Luta'tius  Cafulus  utterly  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off 
the  ^ga'tes  Islands^  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians then  gave  in.  All  Sicily,  except  the  territory  of 
Rome's  faithful  ally,  Hi'ero  of  Syracuse,  thus  became  (241 
B.C.)  the  first  Roman  province. 

5,  The  Romans,  with  gross  ill-faith  and  injustice,  took 
advantage  of  a  revolt  against  Carthage  by  her  mercenary 
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troops  to  deprive  her  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (238  B.C.),  and 
Con  uest  of  Sardinia  was  made  into  a  province.  Their  next 
cSJ^(M*and  ^^P^°^^  ^^^  ^^  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul^  which 
Osaipine  was  Completed  222  b.c,  and  the  Roman  hold  upon 
the  new  territory  was  confirmed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  military  colonies  at  Placen'tia  and  Cremo'na. 

6.  Carthage  had  resolved  upon  revenge  for  past  defeats 
_^  ^  and  injuries  from  Rome,  and  intrusted  her  cause 

TheCartha-  ,    -^  ^,-       .,  r, 

giniansin  to  the  great  HamtVcar  Barca,  He  sought  to 
create  for  his  country  a  new  empire  in  Spain, 
which  might  be  used  as  a  base  of  operations  against  the  foe 
for  whom  he  had  a  deadly  hate.  From  237  to  229  B.C. 
(when  he  fell  in  battle)  he  was  engaged  in  reducing  a  large 
part  of  Spain  to  submission.  In  221  b.c.  his  son,  the  illus- 
trious Hannibal^  took  the  Spanish  command,  and  he  soon 
brought  on  a  new  conflict  with  Rome  by  his  capture  of  her 
ally,  the  city  of  Sagun'tum^  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Spain. 
.  7.  The  hero  of  the  Second  Punic  War  is  Hannibal^  one  of 
Hannibal  and  the  purest  and  noblcst  characters  in  history  —  a 
pjfnfc  wm,  "^an  of  whom  all  the  wrath  and  envy  of  his  foes 
ai8-2oa  B.C.  j^^^g  ^^^  \i^^xi  able  to  disfigure  the  portrait  which 
the  facts  have  forced  them  to  transmit  to  future  ages.  Great 
as  a  statesman,  supremely  great  as  a  soldier,  beloved  by  his 
•troops,  and  justly  dreaded  by  the  most  warlike  people  of  the 
ancient  world,  Hannibal  stands  forth  an  object  for  the  high- 
est admiration  and  esteem.  Of  his  military  capacity  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  two  of  the  ablest  generals  that  ever  lived. 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  pronounced  Hannibal  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  commanders. 

8.  In  218  B.C.  the  Carthaginian  general  crossed  the  Alps, 
Victories  of  ^^^er  a  fivc  months'  march  from  Spain,  and  de- 
Hannibai.  scendcd  with  a  storm  of  war  upon  the  Romans. 
With  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse 
he  encountered  the  consular  armies,  and  defeated  them  at 
the  rivers  Tici'nus  and  Treb'ia  (218  B.e.),  in  -Cisalpine  Gaul, 
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the  Tras^imene  Lake  in  Etruria  (217  b.c.),  and  most  decis- 
ively, and  with  immense  slaughter,  at  Cannes^  in  Apu'lia,  in 
216  B.C.  For  fifteen  years  (218  to  202  b.c.)  Hannibal  main- 
tained his  ground  in  Italy,  defeating  the  Romans  again  and 
again,  opposed  by  the  cautious  Fa'bius  Maximus  and   the 
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daring  MarceTlus  (the  conqueror  of  Syracuse),  but  unable  to 
capture  Rome,  or  to  subdue  Roman  steadfastness  and  courage, 
g.  The  chief  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  Hannibal, 
besides   the   doggedness  of   Rome's   resistance, 
were  the  faithfulness  of  many  of  Rome's  allies,   Hannibal's 

.    ,1        ,        ^       .  .        T     1  ,  e    defeat. 

especially  the  Latms,  m  Italy,  the  success  of 
Roman  armies,  under  Publius  Scipio^  in  Spain  (temporarily 
subdued  205  B.C.),  and  the  want  of  due  support  by  Carthage 
to  her  great  leader.  The  crisis  came  in  207  B.C.,  when  Han- 
nibal's brother,  Hasdrubal,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy  with 
a  powerful  army  which,  joined  with  Hannibal's  in  Southern 
Italy,  would  probably  have  effected  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
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now  almost  exhausted.  This  was  not  to  be.  Hasdnibal 
was  defeated,  and  slain  by  the  Romans  at  the  decisive  battle 
of  the  Metau'rus  (a  river  in  Umbria),  one  of  the  great  criti- 
cal contests  of  history.  The  junction  of  the  forces  thus  pre- 
vented, Rome  was  saved,  and,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  Hanni- 
bal, the  war  was  carried  now  into  the  enemy's  country. 

10.  Publius  Scipio^  so  successful"  in  Spain,  crossed  from 
Scipio  Afri-  Sicily  to  Africa  in  204  B.C.,  and  did  so  well  for 
canus.  Rome  that  Hannibal  was  recalled.  The  Second 
Punic  War  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio  at 
Za'ma  (five  days'  journey  from  Carthage),  in  202  B.C.  The 
conqueror  gained  the  surname  of  Africa' nus,  Hannibal 
lost  his  army,  but  not  his  fame.  Rome  was  certain  now 
to  rule  the  world.  The  terms  of  peace  with  Carthage  made 
her  for  the  time  a  mere  dependency  oi  Rome.  All  her 
foreign  possessions  were  given  up  ;  her  fleet  was  reduced  to 
ten  ships  ;  she  was  to  make  no  war  without  Rome's  permis- 
sion ;  an  enormous  war  indemnity  was  exacted. 

11.  In  213  B.C.  Rome  attacked /%/7/^  V,,  King  of  Macedon^ 
Subjugation  becausc  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  Carthage, 
of  Macedon.  ^^^^  ^AXtx  making  an  alliance  with  the  -^tolians, 
the  Romans  gained  some  successes  over  Philip  in  the  First 
Macedonian  War^  ending  in  205.  The  Second  Mcu:edonian 
War  (200-197  B.C.)  put  an  end  to  Macedon's  supremacy  in 
Greece,  by  the  victory  of  the  ex-consul  Flamininus  at  Cynos- 
ceph'alcB,  in  Thessaly,  197  B.C. 

12.  Anti'ochus  the  Great,  of  Syria,  who  had  irritated  Rome 
Roman  arms  ^X  "leddling  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  he 
in  Asia.  invaded  in  192  B.C.,  was  beaten  by  the  Roman 
armies  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  188  B.C.  made 
peace  on  terms  that  left  Roman  influence  supreme  in  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Syria. 

13.  The  great  Carthaginian,  even  after  Zama,  had  not 
despaired  of  himself  or  of  his  country.  He  set  vigorously 
to  work  at  internal  refonns  in   Carthage   with   a  view  to 
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renewing  the  contest  with  Rome;  but,  being  thwarted  by 
jealous  and  unpatriotic  rivals,  who  also  intrigued  for  his  sur- 
render to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  F^teof 
Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  in  194  B.C.  In  re-  Hannibal, 
jecting  her  greatest  man,  Carthage  had  lost  her  last  chance  of 
regaining  any  real  power.  Hannibal  was  driven  from  his 
shelter  with  Antiochus  by  the  Roman  demand  for  his  sur- 
render, and  took  refuge  with  Pru'sias,  King  of  Bithynia,  for 
some  years ;  but  Roman  dread  of  his  abilities  pursued  him, 
and,  hopeless  of  escape,  he  poisoned  himself  about  183  B.C., 
leaving  Rome  free  at  last  to  pursue  her  victorious  career, 

14.  A  Third  Macedonian  War^h^gxinm  171  B.C.,  was  waged 
by  the  Romans  against   King  Fe/seus,  son  of 

Roman 

Philip  v.,  and  ended  with  a  great  Roman  victory  conquest  of 

T>    »        .        ^o  J     L  .        .  r^,  Greece. 

zX.Pyanay  m  168  B.C.,  and  the  extmction  of  Mace- 
don  as  a  kingdom.  After  a  revolt,  called  the  Fourth  Mace- 
donian War,  and  a  war  against  the  forces  of  the  Achae'an 
League,  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mummius  (page  146),  and 
Macedonia  and  Greece  became  Roman  provinces  (147  and 
146  B.c). 

15.  There  was  a  powerful  party  in  Rome  (headed  by  the 
stern  censor  For^cius  Cato)  who  relentlessly  Third  Punic 
insisted  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Her  ^"' 
warlike  neighbor,  Masinis' sa^King of  Numidia,  was  encouraged 
by  the  Romans  in  harassing  attacks,  and  in  149  B.C.  Rome 
found  a  pretext  for  war.  Her  forces  could  not  be  resisted, 
and  Carthage  offered  a  complete  submission,  seeking  the 
preservation  of  her  commerce  and  her  capital  by  a  surrender 
of  arms,  war-ships,  and  her  internal  independence. 

16.  When  Rome  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabi-  siege  of 
tants   to  inland  abodes,  the  Carthaginians  took  Carthage, 
counsel  of  despair,  and  resolved  to  stand  a  siege  within  their 
strong  fortifications.     Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (son  oi^mit' 
ius  Fau'luSy  tl>e  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  adopted  into 
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the  Scipio  family)  conducted  the  three  years'  siege  of  the 
great  commercial  city  and  her  citadel,  and  Roman  deter- 
mination as  usual  carried  its  point.  After  fearful  house-to- 
house  fighting  the  remnant  of  seven  hundred  thousand  people 
surrendered  ;  the  place  was  set  on  fire,  and  burned  for  seven- 
teen days ;  the  ruins  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  Car- 
thage the  proud  city,  alike  with  Carthage  the  commercial 
state,  ceased  to  exist,  in  146  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  final  con- 
quest of  Greece.  Part  of  the  territory  was  given  to  Masi- 
nissa  of  Numidia,  Rome's  ally ;  part  became  the  Roman 
Province  of  Africa, 

17.  The  great  peninsula  to  the  west  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
Conquest  of  chiefly  by  people  called  Ibe'rians,  and  by  Ce/tic 
Spain.  tribes  in  the  central  part.  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain  had  been 
captured  by  the  Scipios ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  always 
been  well-nigh  invincible  in  war,  and  even  the  Romans 
found  the  task  long  and  difficult.  The  north  and  north- 
west of  the  country,  indeed,  remained  independent  till  the 
time  of  the  empire.  The  Celtiberians^  tribes  of  mixed  origin 
in  Central  Spain,  were  conquered  about  180  B.C.,  after  a  long 
resistance.  The  part  of  Lusita'nia  (modern  Portugal)  to  the 
south  of  the  Tagus  was  mastered  after  a  brave  struggle, 
maintained  for  years  by  the  gallant  Viria'thus^  with  whom 
the  Romans  made  a  treaty,  prior  to  his  assassination  by 
their  contrivance,  in  140  B.C.  The  conquest  of  the  centre 
and  south  of  Spain  was  completed  in  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  strong  city  of  Numan'iia,  near  the  source  of 
the  DourOy  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor,  in  133  e.g.  The 
country  had  long  before  been  divided  by  Rome  into  two 
provinces,  respectively  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Ibe'rus  or 
Ebro,  called  Hispa'nia  Citerior  and  Hispa'nia  Ulterior 
{''hither''  and  ''further''  Spain). 

18.  In  subduing  Spain,  Rome  was  taking  civilization  to  a 
land  of  peoples  almost  new  to  the  culture  of  the  east   and 
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centre  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  inhabitants  were 
brave,  temperate,  hardy,  warlike,  proud,  and  strongly  attached 
to  freedom,  and  they  were  now  to  show   them-  ^ 

KomftD 

selves,  in  a  marked  degree,  capable  of  taking  up  influence 
the  new  ideas,  customs,  and  language  conveyed 
into  their  midst  by  the  conquerors.  The  country  was  in 
course  of  time  quite  transformed  and  Romanized ;  the  Latin 
language  was  adopted,  the  literature  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  under  the  emperors 
many  distinguished  authors  in  the  Latin  tongue  were  of 
Spanish  birth.  The  modem  language  of  the  country  is  so 
closely  derived  from  Latin  that  a  scholar  can  readily  divine 
the  general  meaning,  without  previous  study. 

ig.  The  kingdom  of  Fergamus  (page  146)  became  very 
extensive   after  the   defeat  by  the   Romans  of  ^ 

Roman  ac- 

Anti'ochus  the  Great,  of  Syria,  in  100  B.C.     Rome  guisitionof 

,,     ,        '       ,  •;  ..    *    .       Pergamus. 

then  gave  nearly  all  the  south  and  west  of  Asia 
Minor  to  Eutnenes  JL^  King  of  Pergamus.     In   133   B.C. 
King  Attains  III.  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  dominions  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  the  Province  of  Asia  was  formed. 

20.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  treated  of  —  266 
B.C.  —  Rome   possessed  only  the  peninsula    of        . 
Italy  ;  nor  was  she  mistress  of  the  whole  of  that,   of  Rome** 

conquests. 

for  Ligu'ria,  the  country  of  brave  people  south 
of  Cisalpine.  Gaul,  was  not  subdued  till  long  after  the  Second 
Punic  War.  At  the  close  of  this  epoch  —  by  133  b.c. — 
Rome  was  the  one  great  power  of  the  world  —  possessor  of 
most  that  was  worth  having  (save  Gaul,  Egypt,  and  Syria) 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores.  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  she 
ruled  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  south 
and  centre  of  Spain,  the  late  territory  of  Carthage  in  Africa, 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  and  most  of  Asia  Minor, 
The  Roman  name  had  become  one  of  fear  to  the  nations 
who  had  seen  country  after  country  mastered  or  absorbed  by 
the  irresistible  republic* 
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21,  The  conquered  provinces  were  governed  by  ex-consuls 

and  ex-praetors,  with  the   title  of  Proconsul  or 

Procoosuls 

and  Propne-  Proprator^  attended  by  an  army  of  officials.  The 
wealthy  order  in  the  state,  known  as  the  E^uites 
{Knights),  fanned  the  taxes  and  the  tribute  levied  from  the 
provincials ;  and  collectors  of  public  revenue  (the  publicans 
of  Scripture)  were  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  world, 
and  held  in  bad  repute.  The  Proconsuls  and  Proprietors  had 
the  highest  military  and  civil  powers  in  their  governments, 
and  their  eager  desire  to  return  to  Rome  with  abundant 
means  caused  gross  oppression  of  the  people  in  the  provinces. 
The  grand  passion  of  the  Romans  at  this  time  was  to  amass 
money,  whether  by  plunder  in  war,  usury  at  home,  or  specu- 
lation and  commerce  abroad.  The  provincial  governors 
received  gifts  from  states  and  kings  not  yet  subdued,  bribes 
for  their  decisions  in  law  suits,  and  a  share  of  the  plunder 
made  by  extortionate  tax-gatherers. 

22.  As  the  senate  alone  appointed  the  provincial  gover- 
Poiiticia  nors,  and  confined  the  appointments  to  senators, 
corruption,  jj  ^j^g  the  chief  objcct  of  a  rising  citizen  of  Rome 
to  become  a  member  of  that  ruling  body.  The  position 
could  only  be  reached  by  holding  the  high  offices  in  the 
state,  and,  in  order  to  secure  election  by  the  Comitice  to 
these  offices,  it  was  needful  to  get  the  votes  of  the  people  by 
providing  expensive  shows  in  the  theatre  and  circus,  and,  as 
degradation  went  on,  by  direct  bribes.  After  passing 
through  to  the  consulship  by  such  means,  a  man  would  enter 
the  senate  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  and  could  only 
hope  to  pay  his  creditors  and  acquire  a  fortune  for  himself 
by  the  proceeds  of  his  term  in  a  province  as  Proprcetor  or 
Proconsul,  Although  a  provincial  governor  was  liable  to 
prosecution  at  Rome  on  his  return,  for  crimes  committed  in 
his  public  capacity,  the  senatorial  judges  before  whom  he 
would  have  to  appear  were  as  open  to  bribes  as  the  voters  in 
the  Comitia,  and  part  of  the  plunder  of  the  provinces  was 
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thus  devoted  to  securing  impunity  at  Rome  for  those  who 
robbed  her  unhappy  subjects. 

23.  The  old  class  of  Roman  citizens,  under  the  military 
system  of  universal  service  and  the  losses  of  the  causeaofthe 
Punic  and  other  wars,  had  greatly  diminished  in  Jf  S?man**° 
numbers.  The  soldiers  of  the  armies  that  went  "*^«o». 
out  to  the  provinces  often  remained  there  as  military  colo- 
nists, and  Rome  and  Italy  received  in  exchange  millions  of 
foreign  slaves,  who,  set  free,  became  Roman  citizens^  and  the 
old  race  rapidly  degenerated  through  intermarriage  with 
these  foreigners  from  all  quarters  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
lower  order  in  Rome  thus  became  in  time  a  mere  mob,  living 
in  idleness  by  the  price  of  its  votes,  and  on  the  cheap  or 
gratuitous  corn  from  Sicily  and  Africa,  which  was  distributed 
by  the  senate  to  appease  popular  discontents.  The  original. 
J^atridans  and  Plebeians  had  become,  as  before  stated, 
classes  of  rich  men  and  paupers,  with  no  middle  class  of 
peasant-proprietors  and  merchants  to  hold  the  political 
balance,  and  give  stability  to  the  constitutional  order  of 
things. 

24.  The  sudden  and  vast  increase  of  wealth  flowing  to 
Rome  from  such  conquests  as  those  of  Carthage,  social 
Greece,  and  Asia,  brought  with  it  great  luxury  <^o"^p**o°- 
and  its  attendant  vices.  The  newly  enriched  senators  and 
knights,  spurning  the  protests  and  scorning  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Cato  the  censor,  and  those  who  kept  to  the 
olden  simple  style  of  life,  plunged  into  all  the  extravagances 
that  Greek  and  Asiatic  fashions  prompted,  and  that  Roman 
deficiency  in  taste  soon  carried  to  a  monstrous  excess  In 
gaudy  mansions  and  furniture,  country  houses,  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  fish-ponds  to  supply  a  favorite  Roman  food ;  on 
troops  of  artistic  or  menial  Slaves ;  foreign  wines  and  dainty 
dishfes ;  toadies  and  bUffoOns.  The  Roman  conquests  had 
thus  caused  evils  that  werfe  swiftly  sapping  the  very  founda- 
tions, of  the  free  republic  of  Rome. 
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25.  A  more  beneficial  use  of  the  new  wealth  was  made  on  works  of 
Roman  public  service  and  adornment  The  buildings  at  Rome 
Basilic*  called  BasWica^  served  7S&  courts  of  law  and  as  Exchanges 
and  Porticoes.  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  business.  Of  these  (which  were  rectangular 
halls,  with  rows  of  columns,  and  a  recess  at  one  end  for  the  tribunal)  the 
Basilica  For' ciayt^iS  erected  in  184  3,^^  \ht  Basilica  Ftilvia  in  179,  and 
the    Basilica   Sempro'nia    in    171. 

The  Forticoes  were  covered  and 
paved  walks,  open  on  one  side,  and 
supported  by  columns.  The  Forti- 
cus  Metelli  was  built  by  the  Fro- 
prator  Mctcllus  after  the  celebration 
of  his  triumph  over  Ferseus^  King 
of  Macedonia,  146  B.C. 

26.  Among  the  most  important 
and  celebrated  of  the  public  works 

of  ancient  Rome  were 
AqSSTucts.       ^*^e  Aqueducts  for  sup- 

plying  the  city  with 
water  from  the  hills  outside.  Some 
of  these  are  still  used  to  supply 
modern  Rome.  Of  others  the  stu- 
pendous remains  are  visible  in  the 
Campagna  around  Rome,  and  in 
various  countries  which  were  for 

merly  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Aqua 
Appia^  begun  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in  313  B.C.  The  A'nio 
VetuSf  begun  in  273  B.C.,  brought  water  to  Rome  from  the  river  Anio, 
eighteen  miles  away.  It  was  mostly  underground,  and  the  windings 
of  the  course  taken  made  the  whole  work  over  forty  miles  in  length. 
The  Aqua  Marciay  famed  for  the  coldness  and  purity  of  the  water  which 
it  conveyed,  was  built  in  144  B.C.,  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  praetor 
Quintus  Marcius,  It  began  nearly  forty  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  of 
great  height  and  solidity,  proceeding  for  several  miles  on  arches,  of 
which  remains  are  still  visible.  In  such  works  as  these  the  Romans  dis- 
played the  practical  character  which  belonged  to  them. 


ROMAN    AQUEDUCT. 


27. 


The  chief  works  of  art  at  Rome  either  came  from 
Greece  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  war,  or  were 
executed  there  by  Greek   artists  of  the    later 
school.     Elegance  and  culture  were  by  nature 
foreign  to  the  Romans ;  these  they  sought  from  Greece,  and 


Greek 

itafluence  on 
Rome. 
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large  numbers  of  Greek  slaves  were  brought  to  Rome. 
These  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen  acted  as  superintendents 
of  factories  and  teachers  of  the  children.  The  city  popula- 
tion also  included  large  numbers  of  Greek  musicians,  teachers 
of  rhetoric,  philosophers,  secretaries,  and  copyists  (an  impor- 
tant class  when  there  was  no  printing),  in  many  cases 
inmates  of  the  houses  of  the  great,  whom  they  instructed  and 
amused.  The  effect  of  Greek  culture  and  philosophy  was  to 
make  religion  decline  into  mere  expediency.  The  educated 
class  protected  popular  superstitions  which  they  despised,  and 
it  was  said  that  two  soothsayers  could  not  meet  in  the  street 
without  laughing  in  each  other's  face  at  the  mockery  of  their 
professing  belief  in  the  observation  of  omens  and  signs  from 
heaven  as  revealing  the  divine  will. 

28.  Roman  literature  only  came  into  existence  five  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city.    The  old  rude  ballads  are  entirely 

lost,  and  the  first  Roman  poet  yiz:&  Livius  Androni'cus  (2i  pocu.  "**" 
native  of  Magna  Gracia)t  a  drama  by  whom  was  performed 
at  Rome  in  240  B.C.  He  took  his  comedies  and  tragedies  from  the 
Greek,  being  master  of  both  tongufs.  He  was  followed  by  Nte'vius,  a 
Campanian,  who  adapted  (from  the  Greek)  comedies  in  which  he  attacked 
the  Patricians.  An  epic  poem  of  his  on  the  first  Punic  War  furnished 
matter  to  En'nius  and  Virgil.  He  died  about  200  B.C.  The  founder  of 
Roman  literature  is  generally  said  to  be  Ennius^  a  native  of  Magtm  Grce- 
da  (200  to  170  B.C.).  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hexameters,  on 
the  annals  of  Rome,  and  this  work  was  the  chief  epic  poem  in  Latin  until 
Virgil,  borrowing  largely  from  his  predecessor,  surpassed  him  in  his  im- 
mortal "yEneid:* 

29.  Of  that  great  comic  genius  Flautus,  who  wrote  between  225  and  185 
B.C.,  twenty  plays  remain  ;  and  modern  opinion  has  ratified 

the  verdict  of  the  Romans,  with  all  classes  of  whom  Plautus  Terence, 
was  a  great  favorite.  He  translated  old  Greek  comedies, 
and  also  lised  their  plots  and  characters  (or  real  Roman  work  as  to  dia- 
logue and  detail.  His  plays  have  found  imitators  among  modern  writers 
of  the  highest  order,  including  the  great  Moliere.  Plautus  and  Terence 
are  familiar  to  select  audiences  from  the  performance  of  some  of  their 
plays  in  the  colleges  of  our  day.  Terence  (  Terentius  Afer —  "  Terence 
the  African  ")  was  born  at  Carthage  in  195  B.C.,  and  died  in  159.    We 
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have  six  of  his  comedies,  adapted  from  the  Greek,  and  written  in  Latin 
of  perfect  elegance  and  purity.  The  tragic  poet  Pacu'vius^  whose  works 
are  lost,  flourished  about  i6o  B.C.  Another  tragedian,  ^^y^/»j,  came  after 
Pacievius,  Roman  tragedy,  like  Roman  comedy,  was  largely  imitated 
from  the  Greek. 
30.  During  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War  (218-202  B.C.)  the  historical 

writers  Fa'bius  Pictor  and  Cirlcius  Alimen'tus  occur ;  they 
writerS."*"*'     wrote  (in  Greek)  an  account  of  that  struggle.    The  famous 

censor  Por'cius  Cato  (died  149  B.C.)  wrote  a  historical  work 
on  events  from  Rome's  foundation  till  his  own  time,  entitled  "  Origines^* 
the  first  prose  work  in  Latin  of  which  we  have  any  considerable  remains. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  X33  TO  a;  B.C. 

1.  The  burning  grievance  with  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
The  land  Italy  was  the  land  question.  The  Licinian  Law 
question.  q£  ^66  B.C.,  limiting  the  amount  of  public  land  to 
be  held  by  Patricians,  and  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  among  the  Plebeians,  had  not  been  carried  out, 
and  the  former  corn-lands  of  Italy  were  now  turned  into  pas- 
ture-land, held  by  the  rich  in  vast  domains,  while  -the  old 
race  of  peasant-proprietors  had  become  almost  extinct.  The 
people  had  not  only  lost  the  land,  but  the  love  of  labor,  and 
were  crowded  into  the  towns,  where  they  lived  on  the  lar- 
gesses and  bribes  of  the  wealthy,  and  were  increasingly 
degraded  by  association  and  intermarriage  with  the  slave 
population  that  now  flooded  Italy. 

2.  Tiberius  Gracchus^  a  son  of  the  famous  Cornelia  (a 
^^   ^      ^.    daughter  of  Scipio  Africa' n us,  the  victor  at  Zama), 

The  Gracchi.  ^  ,  m  '■,  -ni  » •  \     . 

a  tribune  {Tribnnus  Plebis)^  m  133  B.C.  took  up 
the  cause  of  his  poor  and  oppressed  fellow-citizens.  His 
object  was  to  give  a  share  of  the  public  land  (which  belonged 
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to  the  state,  and  therefore  to  the  people)  to  each  free  citi- 
zen, and  so  to  people  Italy  once  more  with  citizens,  instead 
of  slaves,  and  to  restore  agriculture,  which  had  lapsed  into 
pasturage.  He  therefore  proposed  a  bill  to  enforce  the 
Licinian  Law,  and,  on  the  death  of  Attalus,  King  of  Perga- 
mus  (bequeathing  his  kingdom  and  property  to  the  Roman 
people),  Gracchus  proposed  that  this  property  should  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  new  class  of  small  land-owners  to  stock  their 
little  farms.  By  these  measures  a  new  middle  class  would 
have  been  created,  which  would  have  done  much  to  avert 
ruin  from  the  republic.  The  hostile  nobles  rose,  and,  with 
their  retainers,  murdered  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  Forum 
during  the  voting  for  his  second  tribunate,  in  132  B.C.  His 
brother,  Caius  Gracchus^  was  tribune  in  123  and  122  b.c., 
and  carried  several  laws  in  favor  of  the  poor ;  but  he  also 
was  driven  to  death  by  the  senatorial  party  in  121,  during  a 
furious  outbreak,  which  ended  in  the  wholesale  murder  of  his 
adherents  in  Rome.  The  treatment  of  the  Gracchi  by  the 
Patricians  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  old  Roman  respect 
for  law  had  now  vanished.  The  legislation  of  the  Gracchi 
was  eventually  neglected  or  repealed,  and  the  last  chance  of 
saving  the  republic  was  lost. 

3.  The  internal  history  of  Rome  relates  now  to  the  strug- 
gles and  domination  of  individuals,  which  were   ^^ 

^     .  .  Character 

mainly  by  physical  force.     The  contests  involve  of  internal 
an  aristocratic  and  a  popular  side  —  one  party 
striving  to  maintain  class  privileges  and  the  predominance 
of  the  senate,  and  the  other  determined  to  make  free  citizens 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  to  break  down  the  remain- 
ing power  of  the  aristocracy. 

4.  The  Roman   senate  had  at  this  time  degenerated   to 
short-sighted,    selfish    oligarchs,    who   cared   for  Debasement 
little  besides  the  power  wielded  in  the  consulship,   of  the  senate, 
the  vanity  gratified  in  a  "  Triumph^''  and  the  greed  glutted 
in  a  provincial  government.     On  his  return  from  abroad  the 
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Roman  proconsul  or  proprcetor  generally  gave  himself  up  to 
ease  and  luxury  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  deserted  poli- 
tics when  they  had  given  him  all  he  cared  for.  The  senate 
had  thus  become  quite  unfit  to  rule  at  a  time  when  firm  and 
wise  control  was  more  than  ever  needed.  The  fighting  of 
factions,  the  continued  foreign  conquests,  and  the  civil  wars  of 
eminent  leaders,  characterized  the  last  century  of  the  republic. 
5.  Between  125  and  120  B.C.  the  AUo'broges  and  other 
tribes  in  the  south  of  Gaul  were   subdued,  the 

Roman  ' 

coMiuwto  colony  of  Aqua  Sex'tia  (the  modern  Aix)  was 
founded  there,  and  a  Roman  province  was  made 
in  120  B.C.,  called  by  the  Romans  ^^Provinda,^^  as  opposed 
to  the  rest  of  Gallia,  the  modern  Provence, 

t,  Jugur*tha^  King  of  Nutnidia  (northwest  of  Africa),  was 
Thejugurw  grandson  of  Masinis'sa,  who  (page  209)  was  a 
thine  war.  ^y^^^^  ^^  Carthage  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War.  Gross  corruption  in  the  Roman  senate  was 
revealed  —  members  of  which  Jugurtha  bribed  to  connive 
at  his  intrigues  and  crimes  for  the  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Numidia.  During  the  war  between  Rome  and  Jugurtha 
(hi  to  106  B.C.),  Jugurtha  bribed  two  Roman  commanders, 
and  defeated  another.  The  great  Roman  general  Ma'rius 
ended  it  by  defeating  and  capturing  Jugurtha  (106  b.c),  who 
was  starved  to  death  after  his  conqueror's  triumph,  in  104. 
Numidia  became  a  Roman  province  about  sixty  years  later. 

7.  The  celebrated  Marius,  seven  times  consul,  was  born  at 
Arpinum  (birthplace  also  of  Cicero),  in   Latium. 

Marius  and  -*  \  *r  ^  > 

thcCim-  He  appears  in  the  civil  struggles  as  champion  of 
the  popular  element  against  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  that  Rome  pro- 
duced, but  in  politics  was  simply  an  unscrupulous  and  arro- 
gant soldier  immersed  in  civil  strife.  The  Cimbri  were  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  northwest  of  Germany,  the  Teu' tones  (or 
Teutons)  were  a  German  tribe  on  the  Baltic  coast.  These 
tribes,   numbering  three   hundred  thousand  fighting    men. 
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with  their  wives  and  children,  moved  southwards  through 
Gaul,  and,  as  they  neared  Italy,  defeated  several  Roman 
armies  with  great  slaughter,  between  113  and  105  B.C.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Spain  they  returned  to  the  Pravin- 
cia  (south  of  Gaul),  and  there  Marius  saved  the  Roman 
Empire  from  being  overwhelmed  by  northern  1 
102  B.C.  he  annihilated  the  llsutones  in  a 


ern  barbarians.     In      ^ 

.  great  battle  near    \V 

modern  village  of    I  \ 


X 


AgucB  SexticR  {Aix),  on  a  spot  where  the  modern  village  of    I  ^ 
Fourrihres  still  preserves  the  name  of  Campi putridi  ("putre-H:? 
fied  fields  "),  given  to  the  battle-ground  from  the  number  o^ 
decaying  bodies.     In  loi  b.c.  Marius  destroyed  the  Cimbrt 
at  the  battle  of  Vercei'lce  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

8.  The  Social  or  Marsic  War  was  one  of  the  great  con-4 
tests  of  Rome.  The  Italian  tribes  —  chiefly  the  The  Social 
Marsi^  Picen'tes^  Pelig'ni,  Samnites,  Ap'uii,  and  ^•'* 
Luca'ni — were  now  claiming  the  full  Roman  citizenship,  as 
the  Plebeians  had  done  in  the  old  struggles  with  the  Patri- 
cians. Rome  had  given  up  her  old  wise  policy  of  making 
new  citizens  out  of  subjects,  and  she  was  now  to  suffer  for  it 
in  a  tremendous  conflict  with  the  indignant  Italians.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Latin  colonies  alone  saved  her  from  ruin.  The 
war  continued  during  two  years,  90-89  B.C.,  and  was  of 
the  most  sanguinary  and  desperate  character.  In  89  b.c. 
Asculum  in  Pice  num  was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Romans  had  already  detached  some  of  their 
enemies  by  the  Lexjulia^  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
Latin  colonies,  and  to  such  of  the  Italian  allies  as  gave  up 
the  contest ;  and,  after  further  Roman  successes,  Rome 
granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Italian  confederates,  when 
three  hundred  thousand  brave  men  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 
The  Lex  Julia  was  extended  to  the  citizens  of  all  towns  in 
alliance  with  Rome  throughout  Italy,  that  is,  to  the  Socii 
(see  page  200),  and,  on  compliance  with  certain  formalities, 
the  Roman  franchise  was  thus  carried  to  the  borders  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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9.  Mithrida'tes,  King  of  Fontus,  on  the  Euxine  Sea  (re- 
Mithridatic  volted  from  the  old  Persian  empire),  was  a  man 
^•"*  of  boundless  energy  and  great  ability,  who,  in  88 

B.C.,  attacked  the  neighboring  countries  Phrygia  and  Galatiay. 
and  became  master  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  where 
he  carried  out  a  massacre  of  scores  of  thousands  of  the 
Roman  residents.     In  the  first  Miihridatic  war  (88-84  B.C.) 


Sulla,  an  able  general,  and  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  at 
Rome,  defeated  the  troops  of  Mithridates  in  Greece,  the 
latter  giving  up  his  conquests  and  paying  a  large  indemnity. 
The  second  Mithridatic  war  (74  to  63  B.C.)  arose  out  of  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  Bithynia,  bequeathed  by  its  late 
king,  Nicomedes,  to  the  Romans.  The  chief  generals  on 
the  side  of  Rome  were  LucuUus  and  the  famous  Pompeius 
Magnus  (the  future  antagonist  of  Julius  Caesar),  Mithridates 
being  assisted  by  his  son-in-law  Tigrames,  King  of  Armenia, 
The  power  of  Rome  prevailed,  and  Mithridates,  driven  from 
his  throne  by  her  arms  and  by  domestic  rebellion,  died,  in  63 
B.C.,  in  what  is  the  present  Crimea.  ,    ^^^.^ 
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10.  Meanwhile  Rome  had  been  plunged  into  a  civil  war 
(88  to  82  B.C.),  which  presents  a  dreary  scene  of 
massacre  and  plunder.     It  began  in  a  rivalry  as  of  Manus 
to  the  command  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  and 

Sulla,  having  ready  an  army,  to  which  the  senate  had  ap-  * 
pointed  him,  marched  on  Rome  and  drove  Marius  into  exile, 
88  B.C.  It  was  then  that  Marius  was  pictured  as  "  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage."  In  87  B.C.  Cinna,  a  supporter  of  Marius 
(Sulla  having  gone  to  Greece  against  Mithridates),  roused 
the  party,  and  recalled  Marius.  Rome  was  forced  to  yield, 
and  a  fearful  massacre  took  place  of  the  senatorial  and 
other  enemies  of  Marius,  who  died  in  86  b.c.  In  83  b.c. 
Sulla  returned,  and  defeated  the  partisans  of  Marius  (sup- 
ported by  a  Samnite  army)  in  a  terrific  battle  outside  the 
CoUine  Gate  of  Rome  (8J8  b.c.).  A  general  slaughter  of  the 
opposite  faction  throughout  Italy  now  followed,  proscriptions 
or  lists  of  the  doomed  being  regularly  published.  In  81  B.C. 
Sulla  was  made  ^^  dictator  ^^  by  the  senate,  and  his  soldiers 
and  the  supporters  of  the  senatorial  party  were  rewarded  by 
the  plunder  derived  from  the  confiscated  wealth  of  nearly 
three  thousand  slain  Equites  (the  rich  tax-farming  class),  and 
of  such  senators  as  were  of  the  Marian  faction. 

11.  Sulla  now  effected  an  aristocratic  revolution,  undoing 
the  popular  legislation,  reducing  the  power  of  the 

Tribuni  Plebis,  and  abolishing  the  powers  of  the  urea  and 
Comitia  Tributa,  He  also  established  many 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy,  dividing  the  lands  amongst 
his  old  soldiers.  In  79  b.c.  Sulla  suddenly  resigned  his 
power,  and  died  in  78  B.C.  The  changes  he  made  in  the 
constitution  were  of  little  moment  really,  as  \hQ  free  state  was 
virtually  dead,  and  greater  men  than  Marius  and  Sulla 
were  coming  to  the  front  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world. 

12.  Cneius  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  pro- 
duced by  ancient  Rome,  was  born  in  106  B.C.,  fought  with 
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great  distinction  on  Sulla's  side  in  the  civil  war  with  Marius, 
Pompcy  and  succeeded  Sulla  as  head  of  the  aristocratic 

the  Great.  (senatorial)  party.  After  some  successes  against 
Roman  revolt  in  Spain  (76-71  B.C.),  Pompey  became  consul, 
in  70  B.C.,  and,  being  the  popular  hero,  he  annulled  some  of 
Sulla's  legislation.  In  67  b.c.  the  famous  Gabinian  Latv 
(giving  extraordinary  powers,  carried  by  the  tribune  Gabi- 
nius)  gave  Pompey  a  grand  opportunity,  which  he  used  with 
consummate  ability.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  at  this 
time  infested  by  pirates  so  numerous  and  bold  .that  they  plun- 
dered cities  on  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  coasts,  threatened 
Rome  with  starvation  by  cutting  off  the  corn-ships  coming 
from  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  seized  persons  for  ransom  not 
far  from  Rome  itself.  In  three  months,  by  masterly  execu- 
tion, Pompey  swept  the  great  central  sea  clear  of  these 
rebels  and  marauders,  and,  pursuing  the  chief  body  to  their 
nests  and  strongholds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  drove  them  to 
death  or  to  surrender. 

13.  This  exploit  was  followed  by  his  successes  in  Asia 
Victories  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes^  already  re- 
of  Pompey.  ferred  to.  Pontus  was  thus  made  a  Roman 
province  in  65  B.C.  In  64  B.C.  Pompey  made  Syria  a  province 
by  deposing  the  king  Antiochus.  In  63  he  subdued  Phosnicia 
and  Palestine^  capturing  Jerusalem  (page  61),  and  returning 
with  a  splendid  triumph  to  Rome  in  61  b.c.  Three  other 
prominent  men  had  now  arisen  in  Rome :  Cicero^  Crassus, 
?Lnd  Julius  Ccesar, 

14.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  one  of  those  men  of  olden  time 

whose  moral  portraits  are  most  familiar  to  the 

Cicero.  ^ 

moderns,  was  born  at  Arpi'num,  m  Latium,  in 
106  B.C.,  and,  after  a  studious  youth  and  early  manhood 
spent  on  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  became  a  distin- 
guished orator  about  76  B.c.  He  addressed  assemblies  on 
public  questions  in  the  forum  at  Rome,  and  also  practised  as 
an  advocate  in  the  law-courts.     He  passed  through  the  regu- 
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lar  gradation  of  state-offices,  qumstor^  curule,  adile^  and 
prcBtor,  and  became  consul  in  63  b.c.  His  exploit  in  this 
capacity  was  the  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  for  which 
the  great  orator  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  "  Fater 
ratricR''  (^' Father  of  the  Fatherland'').  Cicero  politically 
was  a  general  supporter  of  the  aristocratic  or  senatorial 
party.  As  an  orator  he  was  supremely  great ;  as  an  accom- 
plished man  of  letters  he.  was  a  master  of  style,  and  had  a 
great  variety  of  attainments  ;  as  a  statesman  he  was  patri- 
otic, shrewd,  weak,  and  vacillating ;  as  a  man  he  was  vain, 
honest,  and  amiable. 

15.  Marcus  Crassus  was  a  man  of  great  political  influence 
in  Rome,  because  he  was  by  far  the  richest  man 

Crassus. 

there  —  the  possessor,  amongst  other  property, 
of  hosts  of  slaves,  who  worked  at  handicrafts,  which  brought 
him  large  gains.  In  70  B.C.  he,  as  consul,  feasted  all  Rome 
at  ten  thousand  tables,  besides  giving  out  corn  enough  to 
keep  every  citizen  and  his  household  for  three  months.  His 
wealth  and  his  catering  to  the  citizens,  and  service  rendered 
in  the  law  courts  to  those  who  needed  an  advocate,  gave 
him  much  popularity :  he  had  half  the  senate  in  his  debt,  and 
he  could  afford  to  bribe  all  judges  whom  eloquence  could  not 
reach.  He  was  no  statesman,  and  could  only  have  acquired 
such  weight  as  he  did  in  the  corrupt  condition  of  things 
existing  in  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party. 

16.  Caius  Julius  Ccesar  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
foremost  man  in  all  the  world's  history  for  varied 

,      .  .  11       1  Julius  Csesar. 

and,  m  almost  all  departments,  consummate 
ability.  Naturally  good-hearted,  keenly  intelligent,  brave  as 
a  lion,  charmingly  and  weightily  eloquent,  endued  with  a 
marvellous  memory  for  things  and  persons,  boundless  in 
generosity,  cool  in  anger,  gracious  in  manner,  the  favorite  of 
the  people,  the  best-beloved  courtier  of  Roman  ladies,  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  forcible  of  writers,  highly  accomplished 
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in  all  the  arts  of  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  a  statesman  and  a 
man  of  action  —  he  presents  a  dazzling  picture  in  the  union 
of  many  qualities  and  attainments,  one  or  two  of  which  suffice 
to  make  a  man  distinguished  among  ordinary  men.  In 
person  he  was  "tall,  slight, 

--ezj^zGr-j^  r    J  .11,. 

^^  handsome  ;  with  dark,  pierc- 

ing eyes,  sallow  complexion, 
large  nose,  lips  full,  features 
refined  and  intellectual,  neck 
sinewy  and  thick  ...  his 
dress  of  studied  negligence." 
He  was  a  noble  of  the  highest 
position,  as  born  in  one  of 
the  best  of  the  old  Roman 
families,  but  he  became  in  a 
sense  the  popular  champion 
as  leader  of  the  Marian  party 
for  about  fifteen  years  after 
the  death  of  Marius,  his 
uncle;  and,  filled  with  the  determination  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  Roman  world,  he  used  all  men  and 
every  means  with  the  greatest  skill  to  bring  ab6ut  that 
result.  Caesar  was  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  "  appreciate 
the  wants  of  the  moment  and  the  problems  of  the  future  ;  " 
and  who  could  make  instruments  for  his  work  out  of  the 
ideas,  the  circumstances,  and  the  politicians  of  his  day,  and 
so  he  commanded  and  achieved,  in  the  end,  complete  and 
brilliant  success.  He  had  the  supreme  genius,  perfect 
knowledge,  and  heroic  qualities  needed  to  create  a  new 
world  out  of  the  disordered  elements  of  existing  decay,  and 
to  raise  the  imposing  fabric  of  imperialism  on  the  ruins  of  a 
republic.  Julius  Caesar  was  born  in  loo  B.C.,  and  gained 
early  distinction  as  a  soldier  and  an  orator.  After  being 
quaestor^  cedile,  and  prcetor^  he  warred  successfully  in  Spain 
(diS prqprcetor)  in  6i  B.C.,  returning  to  Rome  in  the  following 
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year.     This  brings  us  to  the  remarkable  coalition  known  as 
the  "  First  Triumvirate:' 

17.  In  60  B.C.  the  three  chief  men  of  Rome  —  Casar  the 
statesman^  Fompey  the  general^  and  Crassus  the  pi„^ 
capitalist — arranged  for  the  division  amongst  Triumvirate, 
themselves  of  all  the  real  power  in  the  stkte.  The  command 
of  money  gave  them  the  possession  at  will  of  armies  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  now  become  mercenaries  instead  of  Roman 
citizens  obedient  to  the  constitution  ;  and  in  Pompey  and 
Caesar  was  found  abundant  skill  to  direct  the  military  force 
which  would  at  any  moment  put  the  senate  and  its  sup- 
porters at  their  mercy.  Cicero  held  aloof  when  Caesar 
wished  him  to  join  the  league,  and  vainly  hoped  to  be  able 
yet  to  preserve  the  commonwealth.  It  was  clear  that  a 
struggle  for  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  must  sooner 
or  later  arise. 

18.  In  59  B.C.  Caesar  was  consul,  and  carried  a  land  bill, 
dividing  the  rich  soil  of  Campania  in  allotments 
amongst  the  poorer  citizens.     On  the  close  of  suiandpro- 

CODSuL 

his  year  of  ofhce  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of 
the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Illy*ricumy  and  Transalpine 
Gaul  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  command  of  four 
legions  (about  twenty-five  thousand  men).  Caesar  availed  of 
this  important  and  difficult  provincial  government  with  the 
express  object  of  gaining  military  prowess,  and  of  forging  (in 
the  training  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  service)  the  weapon 
which  would  be  needed  in  the  contest  sure  to  c(^me. 

19.  During  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  (where  his  govern- 
ment was  prolonged  for  a  second  five-year  term),  Down&u  of 
Crassus  disappeared  from  the  triumvirate.  After  Crasaus. 
holding  the  consulship  with  Pompey,  in  55  B.C.,  he  went  as 
proconsul  to  the  province  of  Syria,  in  54.  His  greed  of 
wealth,  and  desire  for  the  military  fame  which  he  envied  in 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  brought  him  to  ruin,  by  inducing  him 
to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Farthia, 
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Extent  of 
Parthia. 


20.  Parthia  had  the  rare  distinction  of  being  a  country  the 
prowess  of  whose  warriors  baffled  the  efforts  of 
Rome  for  her  subjection.  The  Parthian  king- 
dom, southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  came  into  existence 
about  250  B.C.,  by  revolt  from  the  Seieu-ddee,  the  monarch s 
of  Syria,  and  (page  140)  became  a  powerful  realm  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Gre^t.  It  included  Parthia  proper, 
Hyrca'nia^  and  afterwards  (130  b.c.)  Bactria,  so  that  at  last 
its  dominions  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  proper  (the  Parthi)  were 
Character  of  ^^  Scythian  Origin,  and  noted  in  war  for  the  skill 
the  Parthians.  g^j,^  bravery  of  their  armor-clad  horse-archers, 
who  enveloped  an  enemy  on  all  sides,  and  poured  in  their 

!k  ^jtv  missiles,  and  then 

swiftly  retired,  fir- 
ing back  with 
proverbially  great* 
^  effect.  The  rul- 
ing dynasty  was 
ffS^^r'^^'^'^l^^-^^^^  W^^^^J^y^'A  c^^l^d  the  Arsa'- 

'  ^    "        cidcBy  from  Ar'sa- 

ces,  the    founder. 
The     formidable 

PARTHIAN  HORSEMEN.—  FROM  THE  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH  rCDUte  Of  the   Par- 
OF  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  ROME.  , 

thian  warriors  was 
increased  by  the  war  with  Syria  in  131  b.c.,  when  they 
annihilated  the  Syrian  army  sent  against  them.  "The 
policy  of  the  Parthian  rulers  was  very  exclusive  :  strangers 
were  not  admitted ;  and  commerce  was  sacrificed  to  their 
watchful  jealousy.  Their  establishment  in  the  old  Persian 
Empire  caused  a  great  change  in  the  lines  of  commerce 
between  the  eastern  and  western  world.  The  East  India 
trade  —  stopped  in  its  passage  through  Babylonia  .  .  . 
began  to   shape  its   course  through   Northern    Arabia   and 
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the    Red    Sea.      To   this  change  the   wealth  and   splendor ' 
obtained  by  the  great  commercial  cities  Palmyra  and  Alex- 
andria must  be  chiefly  attributed.'*  ^     The  Parthians  adopted 
the  Greek  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  part  of  Asia  by  Alexander's  conquests. 

22.  The  downfall  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mithrida'tes  and 
Tigra'nes  in  Asia  Minor  brought  Parthia  into  con-   _  ^ 

^.  .  ,       ,       ^  .  rrnt  .  c    Defeat  of 

fiict  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  conquest  of  Crassusin 
Armenia  brought  Rome's,  frontier  close  to  Par- 
thia, and  the  ambition  of  Crassus  did  the  rest.  He  crossed 
the  Euphrates  in  53  b.c.,  and  was  attacked  by  the  Parthians 
in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Roman  infantry  could 
do  nothing  against  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  foe,  and  Gras- 
sus  retreated,  after  great  slaughter  of  his  troops,  to  Charra, 
Then,  in  a  helpless  situation,  he  held  parley  with  the  Parthian 
general  Surenas,  and  was  murdered  at  the  interview.  The 
head  of  Crassus  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Oro'des^  who  causdd  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into  the 
mouth,  in  mockery  of  its  late  owner's  love  for  the  precious 
metal.  The  Roman  standards  (the  famous  ^^  eagles y'  wor- 
shipped as  gods  by  the  Roman  troops)  had  been  taken  by 
the  Parthians,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  settled  in  the  East.  A  more  complete 
disaster,  a  more  burning  disgrace,  never  befell  the  arms  of 
Rome.2 

23.  Ccesar^s  eight  campaigns  in  Gaul  (58-50  B.C.)  are 
described  in  his  admirable  Commentaries ^  known  caesar's  con- 
to   every   student.     Gaul  Vas   bounded   by   the   q"«»*°fG»"i- 

'  Tz-iioxH  Ancient  History. 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  Parthia.  The  renowned 
cavalry  seem  to  have  been  all-powerful  only  on  their  own  soil,  for  their  invasions  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria  m  39  and  38  b.c.  were  utterly  defeated,  while  the  invasion  of 
Parthia  by  the  great  Roman  general  and  triumvir,  Antonius,  in  36,  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  a^eat  part  of  his  army.  In  20  b.c.  the  Parthian  king  Phraa'tes  restored,  chiefly 
as  a  friendly  concession,  the  standards  and  prisoners  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
and  this  is  the  event  commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  day  as  ec^uivalent  to  a  sub- 
mission by  Parthia.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  Parthians  sometimes  courted  and 
were  sometimes  at  war  with  Rome,  and  were  partially  conquered  for  a  time  under  Trajan. 
The  Parthian  kings  encouraged  Christianity.  In  a.d  226  a  revolt  of  the  Persians  put  an 
end  to  the  Parthian  kingdom,  revived  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  stopped  the  eastward 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Asia,  and  began  modem  history  in  Persia^, 
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Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Atlantic,  and  "  the  Chan- 
nel." The  southern  part  {Provence)  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans  (125  B.C.),  and  the  Roman  territory  was  gradu- 
ally extended  as  far  north  as  Geneva,  and  as  far  west  as 
Tolo'sa  {Toulouse),  The  Belgce,  of  German  origin,  held  the 
north :  the  southwest  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  /be'' 
rians,  the  centre  being  mainly  occupied  by  Celts^  the  same 
race  as  the  IrisTi,  who  strongly  resemble  the  old  Gauls  in 
character.  The  greatest  hero  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Gauls  was  the  knightly  Vercinget* oriXy  who  (in  52  b.c.)  most 
bravely  resisted  Caesar  at  Ale'sia  (close  to  the  source  of  the 
Seine)  and  was  put  to  death,  with  true  Roman  barbarity, 
after  his  conqueror^s  triumph  at  Rome,  in  45  e.g.  The 
chief  incidents  of  Caesar's  great  contest  in  Gaul  are  his  dis- 
persion of  the  emigrant  hosts  of  the  Helve  Hi,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Gaul  under  Ariovis'- 
tus,  in  58  B.C. ;  his  conquest  of  the  Belgce  and  the  Acquita'ni 
in  57  and  56 ;  his  invasions  of  Britain  in' 5 5  and  54 ;  and  his 
subduing  of  Gallic  revolts  between  53  and  51  B.C.,  when 
Gallia  Transalptna  was  finally  and  wholly  subdued,  and 
the  Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
Channel. 

24.  Towards  the  conquered  Gauls,  Caesar  showed,  on 
Csesarasa  Several  occasions,  the  inhuman  cruelty  and  the 
general.  perfidy  which   marked  the  dealings  of  Romans 

with  their  foes.  In  subduing  them,  he  displayed  powers  'o£ 
mind  which  rank  him  among  the  greatest  generals.  With 
little  previous  experience  of  war,  he  now  adapted  means  to 
ends  with  the  utmost  skill,  showed  wonderful  foresight  and 
swiftness  of  movement,  and  trained  for  its  future  work  an 
army  of  such  excellence  as  has  rarely  indeed  followed  a 
general  into  the  field;  a  force  of  which  he  said  himself  that 
"  it  could  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything."  The  importance 
of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  in  history  is,  that  "  it  brought  the 
old  world  of  Southern  Europe,  of  which  Rome  was  the  head. 
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into  contact  with  the  lands  and  nations  which  were  to  play 
the  greatest  part  in  later  times,  with  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Britain."  ^  Its  importance  in  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  is 
that  it  gave  him,  in  his  splendid  and  victorious  army,  the 
lever  with  which  he  revolutionized  the  Roman  common- 
wealth ;  for  these  legions  afterwards  conquered  Pompey  and 
the  senate,  and  the  Gallic  campaigns  made  Caesar  the  idol 
of  the  soldiery  of  Rome. 

25.  Caesar's    brilliant   and   solid   successes  in  Gaul  had 

aroused  a  strong  jealousy  in  Pompey,  and  an  in- 

caesarand       dignant   fear   in   the   senate,   who  now   brought 

ompey.         Pompey  over  to  their  views,  and  made  him  again 

their  champion.     The  greatest  enmity  soon  existed  between 

the  rivals,  and  only  an  occasion  for  civil  war  was  needed. 

26.  This  occasion  arose  when  Caesar  was  ordered  by  the 

senate,  at  Pompey's  instance,  to  lay  down  his 

The  •'cross-  . 

ingofthc^  proconsular  command,  in  50  B.C.  (Caesar  being 
then,  after  the  pacification  of  Gaul,  in  Gallia 
Cisalpi'na,  south  of  the  Alps),  and  to  return  as  a  private 
citizen  to  Rome,  although  his  (second)  term  of  command 
over  Gaul  had  still  a  year  to  run.  This  was  in  reply  to 
Caesar's  request  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
(of  48  B.C.)  without  coming  to  Rome.  The  object  of  the 
senate  and  of  Pompey  was  to  get  Caesar  into  their  hands ; 
in  which  case  he  would  have  probably  died  after  a  mock 
trial.  Julius  Caesar  was  not  the  man  to  be  caught  in  this 
way,  and  he  replied  in  a  decisive  way  to  the  senate's  order, 
either  to  disband  his  army  or  to  be  accounted  a  public  foe. 
A  little  river  called  the  Ru'bicon  flowed  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  at  the  frontier  line  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
To  pass  that  stream  with  an  armed  force,  from  his  province 
into  Italy,  would  be  an  act  of  open  defiance  to  the  senate,  as 
it  were  an  act  of  treason  to  the  state,  and  a  declaration  of 
civil  war.     Early  in  49  B.C.  Caesar  settled  the  matter,  with 

1  £.  A.  Freeman  :  Genernl  Sketch  of  EuropMH  History, 
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characteristic  resolution,  by  crossing  the  Rubicon   at  the 
head  of  his  devoted  and  well-disciplined  troops. 

27.  Caesar  swept  onwards  with  a  vigor  that  at  once  drove 
Pompey  and  the  senate,  over  the  narrow  sea,  to  piig^t  of 
Greece,  and  made  the  invader  master  of  all  Italy  Po°»P«y- 
within  sixty  days.  On  entering  Rome,  Caesar  was  appointed 
consul  for  48  B.C.,  and  turned  his  first  attention  (in  the 
summer  of  49)  to  Spain,  where  he  defeated  the  Pompeian 
armies  under  Afrdnius  and  PetreHus,  making  the  West  safe 
before  going  eastwards  to  encounter  Pompey.  Caesar  crossed 
into  Greece  early  in  48,  and  found  Pompey  established  there 
with  a  powerful  army.  At  Dyrrha' chium,  in  Illyria,  Pompey 
defeated  Caesar,  who  had  attacked  his  fortified  position,  and 
then  followed  him  into  Thessaly. 

v/28.  There,  on  the  plains  of  Pharsa'lia,  a  decisive  battle, 
fought  in  August,  48  B.C.,  ended  in  the  total  de-  Battle  of 
feat  of  Pompey.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  p*»*"«i«- 
was  murdered,  by  order  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  before  Caesar  could  arrive  to  save  him.  Caesar  shed 
tears  of  genuine  sorrow  at  the  sight  of  his  slain  rival's  head, 
and  promptly  executed  the  assassins.  There  is  document- 
ary proof  that,  if  the  senatorial  party  had  been  successful, 
a  fearful  and  wide-spread  "proscription"  (as  under  Sulla) 
ould  have  taken  place,  and  the  Roman  Empire  would  have 
become  the  prey  of  a  few  abandoned  nobles.  From  such 
horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the  Roman  world.^ 

29.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  which  the  famous  Cleopa'tra  induced  him  caesar  in 
to  take  up  on  her  behalf.  She  was  co-sovereign  ^fifyp*- 
of  Egypt  with  her  brother  Ptolemy,  and,  having  been  expelled 
by  his  party,  was  seeking  to  force  her  way  back  with  an 
army  raised  in  Syria.  Caesar  had  only  a  small  force  with 
him,  and  the  contest  (called  the  ^^Alexandrine  War,''  from 
the  city  where  the  fighting  occurred)  waged  by  him  with  the 

Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dietumary :  article  Pamptm*. 
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king's  troops  was  of  a  desperate  character.  Caesar  was 
besieged  in  Alexandria,  and  had  to  fight  for  his  life ;  the 
Egyptian  fleet  was  burnt,  and  along  with  it  a  large  part  of 
the  famous  library,  with  its  invaluable  manuscripts.  In 
March,  47  B.C.,  the  struggle  ended  in  Caesar's  favor,  and  he 
made  his  way  back  to  Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
arriving  in  September. 

30.  During  Caesar's  absence  in  the  East,  the  Pompeian 
cssarin  party  had  rallied  in  Africa,  and  in  September,  47, 
Africa.  jjg  sailed  to  encounter  his  enemies  there.  Cato 
the  Younger  {^^of  VHca^^  from  the  place  of  his  death),  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Cato  the  Censor,  had  gathered  a 
large  army  of  Italians  and  Numidians,  which  Caesar  routed 
(in  April,  46  b.c.)  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  a  town  on  the 
coast,  westwards  from  Malta.  At  Utica  (northwest  from  site 
of  Carthage)  Cato  killed  himself  in  stoical  despair  of  the 
republic,  and  the  capture  of  Utica  ended  the  war  in  Africa. 

31.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  July,  46,  and  had  four 
c«eaarat  Splendid  triumphs  for  his  victories  in  Gaui^ 
Rome.  Egypt,  Pontus  (where  he  had  defeated  Phama- 
ces,  son  of  Mithridates,  on  his .  way  back  from  Egypt),  and 
Africa,  His  position  was  secure,  and  clemency  towards 
beaten  fellow-citizens  was  displayed  in  the  use  he  made  of 
his  victory.  The  Roman  Republic  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
Roman  monarchy  had  virtually  begun. 

32.  The  last  struggle  of  the  Pompeians  now  was  made. 
c«8arin  Pompcy's  two  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  gath- 
Spain.  ered  a  powerful  army  in  Spain,  and  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded thither  late  in  46  e.g.  In  March,  45,  at  Munda 
(near  Cordova),  the  Pompeian  army  was  defeated,  after  one 
of  Caesar's  hardest-fought  engagements. 

33.  The  new  constitution  established  by  Caesar  had  this 

essential  principle — that "  the  sovereign  authority 
tatox  and  im-  over  the  provinces  and  the  direction  of  public 
pera  or.  policy  resided  ultimately  in  one  man.    The  smote 
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survived  as  a  council  of  state  ;  the  magistrates  administered 
their  old  functions ;  the  Imperator  (meaning  commander-in" 
chief,  from  which  ^Emperor*  is  derived)  was  the  real  execu- 
tive, and  the  legions  were  the  instruments  of  rule."  The 
republic,  under  which  crime  had  been  licensed,  justice  pub- 
licly sold,  and  the  provinces  used  as  a  gold-mine  for  profli- 
gate nobles,  had  become  impossible,  and  monarchy,  under 
republican  forms  and  names,  was  the  substitute  for  it.  When 
Caesar  returned  to  Rome  from  Spain  in  September,  45  B.C., 
he  was  appointed  Dictator  and  Imperator  for  life,  his  effigy 
was  to  be  struck  on  coins ;  the  month  formerly  called  Quin- 
tVlis  was  namedy«//«j  {our  July)  in  his  honor,  and  the  senate 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  devotion  to  his  person. 

34.  As  master  of  the  Roman  dominions,  Caesar  did  enough 
to  prove  that  he  was  as  capable  of  ruling  as  of  improve- 
winning  an  empire  ;  of  benefiting  as  of  conquer-  J^dproj^teSl 
ing  mankind.  In  46  B.C.  he  had  effected  the  o^Caesar. 
important  work  of  reforming  the  calendar,  which,  from  inac- 
curate reckoning,  had  fallen  into  confusion,  so  that  the  real 
time  was  three  months  behind  the  nominal.  A  Greek  astron- 
omer was  called  in  to  rectify  matters,  and  ih^  Julian  calendar 
.remained  in  use  till  a.d.  1582.  He  formed  great  plans  for 
the  public  good.  If  Caesar  had  been  allowed  to  live,  the 
still  malarious  Pontine  Marshes^  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  , 
would  have  been  drained  and  turned  into  healthful,  profit- 
able land  ;  and  the  river  Tiber,  still  mischievous  from  inun- 
dations, would  have  flowed  in  a  deeper  and  ^fer  channel. 
Amongst  his  beneficent  designs  were  the  codification  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  the  cutting 
of  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  by  the  enlargement  of  the  harbor  at  Os'tia. 
Divers  other  schemes  occupied  his  all-embracing  mind.  All 
was  cut  short  and  rendered  vain  by  human  envy,  and  the 
worst  of  human  folly.  Caesar  had  been  fully  accepted  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Romans  as  their  one  possible,  peaceful 
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ruler,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  the  sudden  and  tragical 
end  known  to  all. 

35.  The  probably  sincere  and  fanatical  Brutus,  and  the 
A  ssina-  assuredly  malignant  and  ungrateful  CassiuSy  were 
tion  of  Caesar,  ^he  prime  movers  in  the  plot  that  slew  Julius 
Csesar.  On  the  Ides  (15th)  of  March,  44  B.C.,  in  the  senate- 
house  at  Rome  called  ^^Cu'ria  Pompeii,''  the  greatest  ruler  in 


DEATH    OF    JULIUS    CiESAR 

history  died  by  the  daggers  of  assassins.  He  fell,  bleeding 
from  many  wounds,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompey,  whom 
he  had  pursued  with  intent  only  to  spare,  whose  fate  he  had 
bewailed,  whose  friends  he  had  first  conquered  and  then  for- 
given, only  to  be  murdered  by  their  hands  at  last.  Julius 
Caesar  was  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and 
left  his  work  unfinished,  and  his  power  as  a  prize  for  the 
victor  in  another  inevitable  civil  war. 

36.   Marcus  Anto'nius  the  Triumvir  (^^Marc  Antony,''  or 
^'Antony")  was  born  about  83  B.C.,  and  gained 
early  distinction   as  a  general   under  Caesar  in 
Gaul,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  victorious  army  at 


Marc  Antony. 
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Pharsa'lia,  and  in  Caesar's  absence  usually  his  representative 
and  his  principal  supporter  in  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the 
assassination  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  his  eloquence 
roused  the  people,  and  drove  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  fac- 
tion among  the  senators  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from 
Rome. 

37.  Antony's  object  was  to  succeed  to  Caesar's  power,  but 
there  was  a  rival  in  the  way.     This  was  Caesar's  Augustus 
great-nephew  and  adopted  son,  Caius  Octcivius  c«sar. 

i^*" Augustus  CcBsar^*  later),  whose  legal  name  (after  adoption) 
was  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavia'nus,  The  senate  at  first 
sided  with  Octavianus,  and  afterwards  veered  to  Antony. 
The  result  was  a  coalition  known  as  the  ^^  Second  Trium- 
vtrate, 

38.  Antony^  Octavianus,  and  Lep'idus  arranged,  in  43  B.C., 
to  divide  the  supreme  power  amongst  themselves,  ^hc  Second 
The  first  step  needed  was  to  crush  their  enemies,  Triumvirate, 
and  this  Octavianus  and  Antony  did  with  a  cruelty  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  shown  in  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Sulla.  Slaughter-lists  were  made  out,  and  bands  of  mur- 
derers and  plunderers  let  loose  on  the  victims.  Hundreds 
of  senators,  thousands  of  knights  (the  ^^Equites  "),  and  many 
thousands  of  citizens  were  slain,  and  their  property  plun- 
dered. The  most  illustrious  of  the  victims  was  the  great 
orator  Cicero,  who  had  provoked  the  rage  of  Antony  by 
denouncing  him  in  the  speeches  known  as  "  Cicero's  Philip- 
pics "  (from  those  of  Demosthenes). 

39.  The  triumvirs  then  turned  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who  had  raised  a  large  army  in  the  East,  and  Battles  of 
taken  up  their  position  in  Thrace.  In  Novem-  P^iiippi. 
ber,  42  B.C.,  Antony  and  Octavianus  utterly  defeated  them  at 
the  two  battles  oi  Fhilippi  in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  and 
Brutus  and  Cassius  died  by  suicide.  The  attempt  to 
galvanize  the  republic  into  life  had  signally  and  finally 
failed. 
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40.  The    Roman  world  was  now  divided  amongst   the 

victors.  Antony  took  the  portion  eastwards 
amongfhc  from  Italy,  Octavianus  the  west,  and  Lepidus 
numvira.  ^^^  Africa  assigned  to  Jiim.  A  confused  period 
of  conflicts  and  quarrels  between  the  triumvirs  here  occurs, 
into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  enter.  In  40  B.C.,  the 
peace  of  Brundu'sium  reconciled  Antony  and  Octavianus  for 
a  time  :  in  36  B.c.  Lepidus  was  expelled  from  the  league,  and 
returned  from  his  province  to  live  quietly  at  Rome.  The 
conduct  of  Antony  with  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  at  last 
occasioned  the  certain  rupture  between  him  and  Octavianus. 
Antony  had  married  Octa'via,  his  rival's  sister,  and  then 
divorced  her  in  order  to  marry  Cleopatra,  With  her  at 
Alexandria  he  assumed  the  pomp  and  lived  the  life  of  an 
Eastern  despot,  and  his  doings  had  disgusted  many  of  his 
own  supporters. 

41.  The  wary  Octavianus  had  meanwhile  been  strength- 
struggle  ening  his  position  in  Italy  and  the  West  by 
oiuIJunus  rewarding  veterans  with  lands,  and  cementing 
and  Antony,  ^j^g  attachment  of  his  legions  to  his  person :  by 
successful  warfare  in  Illyria  and  Panno'nia,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral contrast  of  his  actions  with  those  of  the  reckless  Antony. 
In  32  B.C.,  the  senate  declared  war  against  Cleopatra,  and 
this  meant  that  Octavianus  and  Antonius  were  to  meet  in  a 
decisive  struggle. 

42.  Antony  had  gathered  his  fleet  (aided  by  Cleopatra  in 
Battle  of  person  with  sixty  galleys)  and  his  army  at  Ad  Hum 
Actium.  Qj^  ^^  Ambradan  Gulf  south  of  Epi'rus,  and 
there  Octavianus  encountered  him  in  the  first  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 31  B.C.,  in  a  naval  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  Cleo- 
patra fled  with  the  Egyptian  squadron,  and  was  ignominiously 
followed  by  the  besotted  Antony,  whose  ships  and  army  then 
surrendered  to  his  foe. 

43.  In  the  following  year  (30  b.c.)  Octavianus  followed 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  they  committed 
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suicide  —  he  with  his  sword,  she  with  a  poisonous  snake, 
the  asp  —  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conquest  of 
cold-blooded  conqueror,  who  would  have  killed  ^^*^yp*- 
the  one,  and  kept  the  other  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph,  as  a 
captive.  Egypt^  in  30  b.c.,  thus  became  a  Roman  province^ 
and  Rome's  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  now 
became  formally,  as  it  had  long  been  virtually,  complete. 

44.  The  Roman  Empire^  replacing  the  Roman  Republic, 
being  founded  by  Julius  Casar,  after  the  battle  octavianus 
of  Pharsa'lia,  was  consolidated  by  Octavianus,  •o*«'^«- 
after  Ac'tium.  The  provinces,  long  oppressed  by  the  pro- 
consuls and  proprcetors  of  the  commonwealth,  hailed  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  single  absolute  ruler,  who  would,  it 
was  hoped,  put  an  end  to  all  tyranny  of  petty  governors. 
The  people  of  Rome,  rejoicing  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  desiring  only  to  be  fed  with  imported  corn, 
and  amused  by  the  spectacles  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre, 
were  equally  ready  to  submit  to*  the  monarch  who  would 
supply  them  with  both.  All  citizens  of  wealth  and  culture, 
desiring  ease  and  quiet  as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  relief  from  the  blood  and  violence  of 
the  past.  The  republican  faction  had  perished  either  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  by  the  murders  of  the  proscription.  The 
senate  had  lost  authority  and  dignity  alike,  having  been 
largely  increased  in  numbers  by  the  admission  of  Gauls  and 
other  provincials  under  Julius  Caesar's  brief  tenure  of  power, 
and  was  prepared  to  sanction  all  that  a  master  should 
ordain. 

45.  In  29  B.C.  Octavianus  returned  to  Rome  and  cele- 
brated three  triumphs  for  his  successes  in  Dal- 

1    /.  1  J  T  •  e    Character  of 

matia,  and  over  Antony,  and  for  the  addition  of  octavianus 
Egypt  to  the  Roman  dominion.     The  "Temple"   <^**«"»*"»>- 
of  Janus  was  closed  in  token  of  general  peace.     Secure  in 
power  as  he  was,  he  sought  for  no  more  victims,  and  acted 
with  conspicuous  moderation  and  prudence.     In  27  b.c.  the 
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senate  conferred  upon  Octavianus  for  ten  years  the  Impera- 
torship,  which  was  the  symbol  of  absolute  power,  and 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  "  Augustus  "  (majesty),  by  which 
name  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

46., "  The  Latin  literature,'  which  has  come  down  to  us,  consists 
Ch  ra  t  almost  exclusively  of  works  fashioned  on  Greek  models, 

of  Latin  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  elegiac,  lyric,  and  dramatic,  are 

literature.  ^£  Greek  origin.  The  best  Latin  epic  poetry  is  the  feeble 
echo  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  The  best  Latin  eclogues  are  imitations  of 
Theoc'ritus.  The  plan  of  the  most  finished  didactic  poem  (the  Georgics) 
in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken  from  Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are 
bad  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Latin 
comedies  are  free  translations  from  Demoph'ilus,  Menan'der,  and  Apollo- 
do'rus.    The  Latin  philosophy  was  borrowed  without  alteration  from  the  ■ 

*  Portico  *  and  the  *  Academy ^  and  the  great  Latin  orators  constantly 
proposed  to  themselves  as  patterns  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Lysias.**  ^ 

47.  **  Satire  is  the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  the  Latin  poets 

,     .        .         were   not  mere   imitators   of  foreign   models;   and   it   is 
Latm  satire.      ^,        ,  1  1  i-  ....... 

therefore   the   only   sort  of    composition   m   which   they 

have  never  been  rivalled.  It  was  not,  like  their  tragedy,  their  comedy, 
their  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  a  hot-house  plant,  which,  in  return  for  assidu- 
ous and  skilful  culture,  gave  only  scanty  and  sickly  fruits.  It  was 
hardy  and  full  of  sap-j  and  in  all  the  various  juices  which  it  yielded 
might  be  distinguished  the  flavor  of  the  Auso'nian  (i.e.,  Italian)  soil. 

*  Satire,'  said  Quinctilian  (a  distinguished  writer  on  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric  under  the  early  empire,  born  in  Spain  and  settled  at  Rome), 

*  is  all  our  own.*  Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  naturally  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  government,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people."  The  origin  of  the  Satire  {mesin'mg  "  mixture  "  or  **  medley  " ) 
was  the  Fescennine  Songs  (derived  from  an  Etruscan  town),  a  rude 
style  of  extempore  dialogues,  in  which  the  country  people  "chaffed" 
each  other  at  their  festivals.  The  founder  of  Roman  satire,  as  a 
poetical  composition,  was  Lucil'ius  (148-103  B.C.),  who  wrote  in 
rough-and-ready  hexameter  verses  against  the  vices  and  follies  both 
of  individuals  and  of  mankind  at  large.  The  fragments  which 
remain  of  his  writings  show  a  coarse  and  Stinging  pleasantry  and 
personality.  No  other  Roman  satirists  occur  till  the  period  of  the 
empire. 

*  Macaulay's  Lays^  Preface. 
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48.  Among  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  was  Lucre' tins  (95-50  B.C.) 
He  has  left  a  philosophical  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  called 

De  Rerum  Naturd^  in  which  he  maintains  the  " atomic  theory  "  JSd 'clftuilus. 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  work  is  admitted  to  be 
the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poems  for  the  clearness  and  stateliness  of  its 
style,  and  the  beauty  and  power  of  its  descriptions  and  episodes 
Another  great  Roman  poet  was  Catul'lus  (87  to  about  47  B.C.).  His 
writings  are  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic,  partly  imitated  from  the 
Greek,  but  adorned  with  much  originality  and  grace  of  invention  and 
expression.  One  poem,  called  "Atysy^  on  a  Greek  myth  of  a  shepherd 
beloved  by  the  goddess  Cyb'ele,  is  full  of  passion  and  power. 

49.  Varro  ( 1 16-28  B.C.)  was  the  most  learned  man  of  republican  Rome. 
Caesar  employed  him  to  superintend  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  public  library  which  he  instituted.    vvriterS!^*^ 
Only  two  of  his  very  numerous  works  are  extant,  and  one 

only  in  a  perfect  form  —  a  work  on  agriculture,  the  other  being  a  treatise 
on  the  Latin  language,  which  has  preserved  much  valuable  information 
on  Roman  usages.  The  merits  of  Ju^us  Casar  as  a  historical  author 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Sallust  (86-34  B.C.)  is  well  known  for  his 
two  vigorous  historical  treatises  on  the  Jugur' thine  War  and  Catiline*s 
Conspiracy,  Cicero  (106-48  B.C.)  is  renowned  as  an  orator,  essayist,  and 
letter-writer,  his  style  being  esteemed  the  perfection  of  Latin  prose.  At 
his  favorite  villa  at  Tus'culum^  a  few  miles  from  Rome,  he  received  his 
literary  friends,  and  had  a  splendid  library,  constantly  enlarged  by  the 
labors  of  the  Greek  slaves,  whom  he  employed  as  copyists  of  the  works 
of  the  Greek  writers. 

50.  Oratory  was  one  of  the  chief  pursuits  (mainly  with  a  political  aim) 
of  educated  Romans.    Antonius  "  the  orator  "  (143-87  B.C.) 

is  named  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  o^Sore. 
speakers  of  that  earlier  time.  Morten' sins  (114-50  B.C.) 
was  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day  until  Cicero  surpassed  him,  and  was 
noted  for  his  florid  style  and  graceful  and  elaborate  gestures.  The 
famous  Titus  Pompo'nius  (surnamed  Atticus,  from  his  long  residence  at 
Athens,  109-32  B.C.),  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  so 
many  of  his  letters.  His  critical  taste  on  literary  points  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  We  have  no  remains  of  the  writings  of  Antonius,  Hor- 
tensius,  and  Atticus.' 

J  A  good  popular  book  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  Mr.  Gray's  Classics/or  the 
MiUioH* 
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.    CHAPTER   VI. 
ROME   AS  AN   EMPIRE. 
I.  AGE  OP  AUGUSTUS. 

X.  The  system  of  rule  established  by  Augustus  Caesar, 
Nature  of  the  when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman  world  at 
imperial  rule.  ^^  ^gg  Qf  thirty-six  (in  27  B.C.),  was  such  as  ac- 
corded with  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  character. 
The  imperial  system  was,  in  brief,  a  military  despotism  under 
republican  forms,  the  names  of  the  ancient  free  state  being 
retained  as  a  veil  to  cover  the  fact  of  autocratic  rule. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  was  divided  be- 
Adroinistra-  twccu  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  in  such  a 
tion  of  affairs,  manner  that  those  in  which  regular  armies  were 
stationed  belonged  to  Augustus,  while  the  rest  were  assigned 
to  the  senate  and  the  people.  The  governors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces  held  their  office,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  only  for  one  year,  while  the  lieutenant-governors 
appointed  by  the  emperor  kept  their  posts  for  various  terms. 
The  dignity  of  the  senate  was  outwardly  maintained  by 
recourse  to  its  decision  on  questions  of  peace  and  war;  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters  it  was  the  highest  judicial  court ; 
in  legislation  it  was  held  to  be  supreme  as  representing  the 
Roman  people.  The  debates  were  conducted  with  a  fair 
show  of  freedom,  and  the  emperor  sat,  and  voted  as  a  sena- 
tor, among  his  equals,  or,  at  the  most,  as  a  leader  in  the  as- 
sembly. No  outward  show  of  sovereignty  was  assumed  by  the 
real  ruler  of  the  state ;  and  in  this  way  all  popular  jealousy 
as  to  "  kingship,"  a  hateful  idea  to  Romans,  was  avoided. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time 
Extent  of  the  °^  Augustus  wcfc  as  follows :  on  the  north,  the 
empire.  English  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  ijster), 

nd  the  Black  Sea ;   on  the  east,  the  Euphrates  and  the 
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Syrian  Desert ;  on  the  south,  the  great  African  Desert  (the 
Sahara) ;  and,  on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  great 
dominion  was  about  twenty-seven  hundred  miles  from  east  to 
west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  thousand  miles.  A 
great  military  forcp  was  kept  op  the  frontiers  at  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  in  Syria,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  protected  by  two  permanent  fleets,  with  stations 
at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  at  Mise'num  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  The  imposing  size  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  seen  by 
a  mention  of  the  modern  countries  which  it  included ;  to  wit : 
Portugal^  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  part  of  Holland,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  parts  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  WUrtemberg,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  the  Tyrol,  Austria  Proper,  part,  of  Hungary, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  Servia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
most  of  Morocco.  The  population  of  the  empire  under 
Augustus  was  about  one  hundred  millions,  of  which  one 
half  were  slaves. 

4.  In  this  view  we  have  the  Western  (or  European)  prov- 
inces, the  Eastern  (or  Asiatic),  and  the  Southern 
(or  African).  In  the  west,  the  civilization  became  actcr  of  iii^' 
mainly  Roman,  so  that  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa 
the  Latin  language  and  Roman  customs  were  adopted.  In 
the  ectst,  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Mount  Taurus  (in  southeast 
of  Asia  Minor),  the  civilization  remained  Greek  in  language 
and  manners.  In  the  ecut,  beyond  Mount  Taurys,  and  south- 
wards to  and  including  Egypt,  the  civilization  remained 
largely  Oriental,  though  at  Alexandria  and  some  other  great 
cities  the  Greek  language  and  culture  had  become  established 
by  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

5.  Of  this  vast  empire  the  capital  was  Rome^  the  population  of  which 
may  have  been  a  million  and  a  half.    After  the  conquest  of 
Carthage  and  of  Greece,  Rome  began  to  be  truly  splendid 
in  its  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  and  very  great  additions  and 
improyements  were  made  under  Augustus.    The  city  had  long  since  ex- 
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tended  beyond  the  ancient  walls,  and  was  practically  unfortified.  Augus- 
tus divided  the  whole  city,  for  purposes  of  police,  into  fourteen  districts, 
containing  two  classes  of  dwellings,  called  domus  {"mansions")  and 
insula  {islands^  meaning  here  blocks  of  buildings).  The  domtis  were  the 
abodes  of  the  nobles,  and  the  insula  were  divided  into  single  sets  of 
rooms,  as  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes. 


6.  The  successors  of  Augustus  added  largely  to  the  number  of  public 
Its  buildiDffs  ^^^^^i^gs.  Besides  the  Basilica^  Porticusy  and  Aqueducts 
and  adorn-  (p.  214),  the  magnificence  of  the  imperial  city  included 
Fora  (like  our  squares)^  Campi  (like  our  parks),  hundreds 
of  temples  and  shrines,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  Therma  (splendid  build- 
ings, which  included  baths,  gymnastic  grounds,  porticoes  for  loungers, 
libraries,  sculptures,  fountains,  and  shady  walks),  triumphal  arches. 
Curia  (senate-houses),  Castra  (barracks),  palaces,  Horti  (public  or  private 
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gardens,  adorned  with  works  of  art),  mausoleums,  columns,  and  obelisks. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were:  (i)  The  Foruntj  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle below  the  Capitoline  Hill,  adorned  and  surrounded  with  temples. 
Basilica^  and  statues,  and  containing  the  Rostra  (from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people)  and  the  "  Temple  of  Janus."  (2)  The  Campus 
Martins  (or  "  Plain  of  Mars  ").  an  open  space  outside  the  city  walls,  in 
the  bend  of  the  river  Tiber,  the  place  of  gymnastic  exercise  and  military 
training  for  the  Roman  youth,  a  review-ground  for  troops,  and  place  for 
elections  of  officials  and  the  Census  of  the  citizens.  It  contained  the 
famous  Fanthe'on,  a  vast, 
circular  building,  with  a 
dome,  and  splendid  portico 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  which 
was  a  temple  of  Mars  and 
Venus  (though  the  name  im- 
plies dedication  to  **a//  the 
gods  "),  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tianity about  A.D.  609.  (3) 
The  \Capitolium,  or  Temple 
of  Jupiter i  on  [the  Capitoline 
Hill,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  was  the  finest  religious 
edifice  in  Rome,  as  rebuilt 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian 
(A.D.  81-96),  after  being 
burned  down  for  the  third 
time  in  Rome*s  history. 
There  were  three  separate 
shrines  in  the  temple  — 
those  of  Jupiter  (in  the  ctxi- 
iTt\JunOj  and  Minerva  (one 
on  each  side).  (4)  The  Circus 
MaximuSy  a  building  with  seats  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand spectators.  (5)  The  Colosse'umdrom  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Nero  which  stood  by),  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre^  which  would  seat,  nearly 
ninety  thousand  spectators,  and  covered  about  six  acres  of  ground.  Its 
extensive  remains,  still  existing,  were  long  a  quarry  for  the  erection  of 
modem  edifices.  Cruel  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  were  the  chief 
delights  provided  for  Roman  taste  at  this  structure.  (6)  The  Thermce 
Diocletianiy  which  contained  baths  that  could  be  used  by  three  thousand 
men  at  once.  (7)  The  Arch  of  Titus,  built  in  honor  of  his  conquest  of 
Judaea,  still   existing.     (8)  The  Cloa'ca  Maxima,  a  huge   stop^  scwer, 
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formed  by  a  triple  arch,  dating  £rom  the  regal  times  o£  Rome,  and  still 
perfect.  (9)  The  Column  of  Trajan^  in  the  Forum,  still  standing,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  a  spiral  band  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  Emperor  Trajan's  wars. 

7.  The  period  of  Augustus  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
The  Auffua-  history  of  Roman  literature.  Hence,  the  expres- 
R?i^iher-  sion  ''^ Augustan  age**  has  come  to  be  proverbial 
ature.  £qj  ^l  period  of  literary  fruitfulness  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  country.  Similarly  the  phrase  "  a  Mcecenas  " 
is  used  to  describe  a  liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  lit- 
erary men,  from  the  minister  and  friend  of  Augustus,  Cuius 
Citnius  M(BC?nas^  immortalized  by  the  poets  Horace  and 
Virgil,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  friend.  At  his  house  the 
wits  of  Rome  assembled,  and  the  relations  thus  existing  form 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  Roman  civilization. 
Augustus  himself  was  a  man  of  like  tastes  and  demeanor 
towards  literary  men,  and  his  age  has  been  made  illustrious  by 
the  number  and  eminence  of  the  writers  who  appeared  in  it. 

8.  Virgil  {Pub'lius  VergiVitis  Mafro)  was  bom  at  Andes^  a  village  near 

Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  lived  from  70  to  19  B.C. 
— ^vSSir****   The  Georgics  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  masterly 

poems  in  existence :  the  ^neid  is  an  epic  of  high  merit, 
having  peculiar  grace  and  power.  The  works  of  Virgil  soon  became 
"  classics  "  with  his  countrymen,  and  have  been  studied  in  schools  ever 
since. 

9.  Horace   (Quinlus  Hora'lius  Flaccus)  is  equally  well  known  with 

Virgil.  He  was  bom  at  Venu'sia,  in  Apu'lia,  and  lived  65 
to  8  B.C.  The  lyric  poems  {Odes)  of  this  charming  poet 
are  unequalled  for  artistic  finish  and  happiness  of  expression ;  his  Satires 
and  Epistles  are  full  of  sound  sense  and  practical  worldly  wisdom. 

xo.  TibtU'lus  (about  55  to  20  B.C.)  has  left  some  elegiac  poems  dis- 
Tibullus  and  tinguished  by  pure  taste  and  graceful  language.  Proper*- 
Propertius.  //^  (bom  in  Umbria  about  50  B.C.)  has  also  left  elegiac 
poems  of  considerable  beauty  and  power,  ranked  with  those  of  TibuUus. 

XI.  Ovid  (Publitis  Ovidius  Naso)  is  another  poet  equally  well  known 
Ovid  and  ^'^^  Horace  and  Virgil.     He  was  born  at  Sulmo,  in  the 

Phaedrus.  country  of  the  Pelig'ni  (Central  Italy),  and  lived  from  43 

B.C.  to  A.D.  18.    His  poems  are  marked  by  richness  of  fancy  and  by 
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variety  and  beauty  of  phrase.  His  Metamorphoses  are  legends  or  fables 
on  heaven-wrought  "  transformations "  of  men  and  women,  in  the  mythi- 
cal age,  into  other  creatures :  the  Fasti  is  a  sort  of  calendar  in  verse, 
introducing  the  Roman  festivals  and  the  mythological  origin  of  the  same. 
If  Ovid  had  been  as  careful  in  revising  his  work,  and  as  pure  and  correct 
in  taste  as  he  is  flowing,  facile,  and  charming  in  expression,  he  would 
have  ranked  as  a  really  great  poet.  Phadrus^  believed  to  have  been  a 
freedman  of  Augustus,  has  left,  in  iambic  verse,  Latin  adaptations  of  the 
Greek  ASsop^s  Fables^  expressed  with  clearness  and  conciseness. 

za.  The  renowned  historian  Livy  ( Titus  Liz/itts)  was  born  at  Fata'- 
vium  (Fadt4a)y  and  lived  from  59  B.C.  to  A.D.  17.    He  wrote    _.     _ 
a  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  9  B.C.,    hiatorian 
in  one  hundred  and  forty-two  books,  of  which  thirty-five      ^^* 
have  come  down  to  our  time.    The  "  lost  books  of  Livy  "  is  an  expres- 
sion which  testifies  to  the  regret  of  the  modems  for  perished  treasures 
leaving  one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  literature  of  the  world.    As  a 
writer  of  historical  narrative  he  stands  amongst  the  foremost  masters  of 
style. 

13.  A  few  other  writers  whom  we  notice  here  may  all  be  considered 
•*  classical,'*  some  being  among  the  greatest  authors  of   _.  „  . 
ancient  Rome.     VelWius  Fater* cuius  (20  B.C.  to  a.d.  30)    Paterculus. 
wrote  (in  style  much  like  that  of  Sallust)  a  compendium  of       °*^" 
universal  history,  chiefly  connected  with  Rome.    Sen'eca^  the  Stoic  philos- 
opher (Lucius  Annaus  Seneca)^  born  about  5  B.C.  at  Cor*duba  in  Spain, 
lived  till  A.D.  65.    He  was,  first,  tutor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chief 
ministers,  of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  but  being  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  tyrant  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  driven  to  suicide.    The 
writings  of  Seneca  are  chiefly  moral  treatises,  containing  much  good 
thought,  clearly  and  vigorously  expressed.    He  has  also  left  ten  trage- 
dies, mostly  on  Greek  mythological  subjects,  with  no  dramatic  propriety, 
but  not  bad  for  reading  or  declamation. 

14.  Fliny  the  Elder  ( Caius  Flinius  Secundus)  (a.d.  23  to  79)  has  left 
a  voluminous  work  called  Historia  Naturalis,  which,  besides    puny  the 
treating  of  natural  history  proper,  deals  also  with  geogra-   EWcr* 

phy,  astronomy,  human  inventions  and  mstitutions,  the  fine  arts,  etc, 
furnishing  a  wonderful  but  ill-digested  product  of  industry  and  learning. 
This  enthusiastic  scholar  was  suffocated  by  poisonous  gases  emitted  in 
the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (A.D.  79),  having  too 
closely  approached  the  scene  of  action  in  his  eagerness  for  observation. 
He  was  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Mise^num, 

15.  This  eruption  buried  the  city  of  Hercula'neum  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  feet  under  showers  of  ashes,  sand,  and  rock.    It  has  been 
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partially  excavated,  having  been  accidentally  discovered  in  A.D.  1720  by 
Herculaneum  ^^  sinking  of  a  well.  At  the  same  time  the  city  of  Pompe'it 
and  Pompeii,  was  overwhelmed  by  ashes,  over  which  a  soil  was  grad- 
ually formed,  and  the  excavations  made  since  A.D.  1721  have  uncovered 
about  half  the  place,  and  revealed  most  valuable  facts  as  to  ancient 


SHOP  IN  POMPEII  RESTORED. 

Roman  life.  Theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  houses  have  been 
unearthed,  and  the  place  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  to  visitors  at 
Naples. 

16.  Fer'siuSj  born  in  Etruria,  lived  a.d.  34  to  62,  and  has  left  six  short 
_  Satires  in  verse,  remarkable  for  their  diflSculty,  and  some 
can,  and  Mar-  fine  passages.  Lucan  {Marcus  Anna' us  Luca'nus)  was 
tial,  poets.  |^Qj.j^  ^^  Cor'dubay  in  Spain,  and  lived  from  a.d.  39  to  65. 
He  wrote  the  famous  extant  heroic  poem  Pharsalia^  giving  an  account  of 
the  struggle  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey.  This  has  finely  imagin- 
ative and  vigorous  passages,  with  much  that  is  overwrought  and  inar- 
tistic.    Martial  {Marcus  Valerius  Martia'lis)  was  born  in  Spain^  and 
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lived  from  A.D.  43  to  about  105.  He  is  the  well-known  writer  of  epi- 
grams, of  which  there  are  fourteen  books,  unsurpassed,  in  that  style,  for 
wit  and  happy  expressions. 

17.  Pliny  the  Younger  {Caitu  Flinius  Cacilius  Secundtis^  nephew  of  the 
elder  Pliny),  born  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lived  from  A.D.  61  till    pj.      ^^ 
after  105.     He  has  left  ten  books  of  interesting  and  valua-    Youn^rer. 
ble  letters,  including  two  of  great  celebrity  (one  by  Pliny   Q""»*>^*°* 
to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  other,  Trajan's  reply),  concerning  the  early 
Christians  and  their  treatment  by  the  Roman  civil  magistrates.     Quintil- 
ian  {Marcus  Fabius  Quintilia'nus)  was  born  in  Spain,  and  lived  from  a.d. 
40  to  about  120,  leaving  a  famous  work  on  rhetoric,  which  contains  the 
opinions  of  a  most  accomplished  instructor  on  the  proper  training  for 
the  art  of  oratory  in  its  highest  development    The  matter  and  style  of 
this  great  treatise  are  alike  admirable. 

18.  We  give  next  two  of  the  greatest  writers  in  any  literature.  The 
first  is  the  renowned  S2X\x\st  Juvenal  (Decimus  Junius  Juve-  luvenal  and 
nalis)f  who  wrote  about  A.D.  80-100,  and  has  left  sixteen  ^*c**""' 
satires  in  verse,  aimed  mainly  at  the  grosser  vices  of  his  day.  The  Sixth 
Satire  (against  the  Roman  ladies,  then  shockingly  depraved)  and  the 
Tenth  (on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes)  are  the  most  vigorous  of  this 
powerful  writer's  denunciations.  The  second  is  the  historian  Tacitus 
(Caius  Cornelius  Tctcitus),  who  lived  from  about  A.D.  55  to  120.  His 
birthplace  is  unknown.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  will  be 
ever  famous  as  a  historian  of  peculiar  powers  of  perception  and  expres- 
sion. His  extant  works  are  [a]  a  fine  biography  of  A^ricola,  his  father- 
in-law,  Roman  governor  of  Britain ;  (d)  four  books  of  Histories  (part  of  a 
larger  work),  giving  an  account  of  the  important  events  which  occurred 
in  A.D.  69, 70 ;  {c)  some  books  of  his  greatest  work,  the  Annals,  the  his- 
tory of  the  empire  from  a.d.  14  to  68;  and  {d)  a  treatise  on  the  Germanic 
nations. 

19.  Sueto'niusy  the  historian  (about  A.D.  70  to  140),  has  left  (besides 
some  minor  works  of  a  biographical   nature)  a  valuable 

book  called  ''Lives  of  the  Tkuelve  Cassars,"  including  Julius    ^"**®°*"** 
Caesar  and  Domitian.    The  matter  makes  the  work  precious. 

20.  Under  the  rule  of  Augustus  the  greatest  event  of  the 
world's  spiritual  history  occurred  in  Bethlehem  of  ^he  chria- 
Judaea  — the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  really  tia^era. 
took  place  in  the  year  4  B.C.,  but  the  erroneous  calculation 
has,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  been  allowed  to  stand,  and 
the  chronology  passes  from  b.c*  to  a.d.,  when  Augustus  had 
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held  sway,  according  to  the  wrong  reckoning,  for  twenty- 
seven  years. 

21.  The  great  secular  fact  of  Rome's  history  under 
Roman  de-  Augustus  Caesar  was  the  destruction  of  the 
GeriSnafita  Ro"^an  general  Va'rus  and  his  legions  in  Ger- 
importance.  many  by  the  celebrated  Armin'ius^  —  the  great 
national  hero  Herman,  —  in  whose  honor  a  colossal  statue 
has  been  lately  erected  in  the  northwest  of  Germany,  near 
the  scene  of  his  patriotic  and  momentous  achievement.  He 
was  the  chief  of  the  CherusUi,  a  powerful  tribe  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Visur'gis  (Weser),  and  closely  akin  to 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  who  conquered  the  island  of  Britain. 
If  Arminius  had  not  done  what  he  did  against  Rome,  Ger- 
many might  have  been  thoroughly  subdued ;  the  Latin  lan- 
guage might  have  extinguished  the  Teutonic ;  the  Teutonic 
tribes  might  have  been  overwhelmed ;  the  Teutonic  influence 
over  modern  Europe,  and  as  an  element  of  the  English  race, 
might  never  have  been  exerted,  and  Europe  and  the  world 
would  have  had  a  widely  different  development  from  that 
which  they  have  actually  undergone. 

22.  Arminius  successfully  defied  the  power  to  which 
Varuaand  Hannibal  in  Africa^  Mithridates  in  Asia^  and 
Anniniua.  Vercinget' orix  in  Gaul,  had  finally  aad  disas- 
trously succumbed.  Under  the  rule  of  Augustus,  the  north 
of  Spain  had  been  subdued ;  the  Roman  frontier  had  been 
pushed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  much  of  southern 
Germany  had  been  annexed.  The  Roman  eagles  had  been 
carried  even  to  the  Elbe,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Germanic 
tribes,  who  had,  under  the  republic,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  Rome,  were  now,  under  the  empire,  to  be 
deprived  of  freedom  and  influence.  The  contest,  however, 
was  really  one  between  Rome  in  her  decline  and  Germany 
in  her  rude  and  ancient  best.  Arminius,  as  chief  of  the 
Cherus'ci,  headed  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  to  expel 
from  northern  Germany  the  invaders  and  partial  conquerors 
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of  the  fatherland.  The  Roman  governor,  Quintil'lus  Va'rus, 
and  his  officers  and  troops,  had  provoked  the  German  out- 
break by  their  licentious  behavior,  and  the  vengeance 
wreaked  on  the  offenders  was  complete  in  itself,  and  effect- 
ual for  the  preservation  of  German  freedom.  The  German 
hero,  when  his  plans  were  formed,  tempted  Varus  and  his 
three  logions,  by  a  revolt  of  the  tribes  near  the  Weser  and 
the  Ems,  to  march  into  the  difficult  country  now  called  the 
Teutoburger  Wald^  a  woody  and  hilly  region  near  the  sources 
of  the  Lippe  and  the  Ems.  When  the  Roman  force  was 
thoroughly  entangled  amidst  the  forests  and  hills,  and  had 
been  further  imperilled  by  the  rashness  of  the  incompetent 
tyrant  Varus  in  the  order  of  his  march,  then  Arminius  and 
the  Germans  fell  on  the  hated  foe  ;  the  Roman  column  was 
broken,  and  its  cavalry  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  utterly 
destroyed.  Varus  slew  himself  in  despair.  His  infantry 
was  overpowered  and  slain  almost  to  the  last  man.  All 
the  eiforts  of  Rome  thereafter  never  secured  her  a  perma- 
nent foothold  on  German  soil.  This  great  deliverance  of 
Germany,  so  full  of  chagrin  to  Augustus  and  so  momentous 
in  European  history,  was  wrought  in  a.d.  9.^ 

23.   Augustus  died  in  a.d.  14,  leaving  behind  him,  of  the 
materials  (descended  to  him  from  Julius  Caesar,   ^^ 

,  •'  '    Character  of 

an  empire  thoroughly  organized  on  a  system  of  Roman  im- 
centralization,  having  a  vast  standing  army,  a 
host  of  officials,  a  uniform  taxation :  an  empire  in  which  the 
old  Roman  liberty  had  withered  away  and  been  replaced 
by  servility  and  stoicism.  The  benefit  conferred  by  it  was 
that  for  two  centuries  the  world  was  in  the  main  at  peace : 
and  material  grandeur  was  increased.  Yet  freedom  there 
was  dead,  and  for  several  centuries  Europe  became  like  a 
scene  of  Asiatic  despotism.  That  effeminacy  came  upon 
men  which  always  infects  them  when  they  live  for  a  long 
time  under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful  soldiery. 

Such  was  the  material  upon  which  Christianity  was  in  du^ 
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time  to  work  with  its  transforming  and  transcendent  influ- 
ence and  power. 

IL    THE  EMPIRE  AFTER  AUGUSTUS.    FIRST  PERIOD, 
A.D.  Z4  to  Z92. 

X.  During  the  period  now  before  us  the  frontier  of  the 
Settled  state  Roman  dominion  was  not  only  maintained  against 
of  the  empire,  ^j^^  attacks  of  barbarians,  but  was  at  some  points 
greatly,  if  transiently,  extended.  In  the  west^  in  Gaul  and 
Spain^  the  Roman  civilization  was  thoroughly  established. 
In  the  centre  and  east  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  in  Europe 
the  Greek  language  and  culture  were  supreme,  and  Greek 
philosophy  was  the  religion  of  the  cultivated  classes  at 
Rome.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  the  Oriental  ways 
of  thought  were  preserved,  and  the  East  in  the  end  gave  a 
religion  to  its  conquerors  and  masters.  The  political  dis- 
tinction of  the  Roman  citizenship  was  still  observed,  and  the 
empire  was  yet  "  Roman  "  in  the  old  sense,  though  the  pro- 
vincials were  more  freely  admitted  to  the.  coveted  honor  of 
being  "  dves  Romania  The  senate  still  showed  an  outward 
dignity,  being  composed,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  of 
distinguished  men  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  the  whole 
empire,  and  resident  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 
their  official  deliberations.  The  best  of  the  emperors  during 
this  period,  however  absolute  their  actual  power,  assumed 
Only  the  character  of  life-presidents  of  the  body  whose  co- 
operation in  government  they  encouraged. 

2.  The  ^^Claudian  Emperors^^  derive  their  name  from 
The  ciaudian  Tiberius.  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Augustus, 
Emperors.  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Claudii,  and 
owing  his  power  to  being  recognized  by  the  senate  as.  the 
appropriate  possessor  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  name  of 
"  Ccesar "  became  soon  a  surname  to  all  the  holders  of  impe- 
rial power ;  in  the  four  earlier  instances,  acquired  under  the 
law  of  adoption.     The  Ciaudian  emperors  were  four- — Tihe- 
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rius  (a.d.  14-37),  Caligula  (37-41),  Claudius  (41-54),  and 
I^ero  (54-68),  in  whom  the  family  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar 
became  extinct. 

3.  Of  these,  Tiberius  had  shown  himself  an  able  general 
during  the  rule  of  Augustus.     As  emperor  he  was 

a  wicked  and  in  every  way  hateful  tyrant,  whose 
character  has  been  drawn  with  consummate  skill  and  branded 
with  infamy  by  the  historian  Tacitus.  A  reign  of  terror 
existed  for  all  citizens  conspicuous  in  ability  or  virtue,  while 
a  host  of  informers  used  an  elastic  law  of  treason  for  their 
destruction  at  the  prompting  of  the  emperor.  His  wicked 
minister  Seja'nus^  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  was 
put  to  death  in  31.  Tiberius  lived  his  last  ten  years  at  the 
island  of  Ca'precs  {Capri) ^  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  and  was 
murdered  by  smothering,  almost  at  the  extremity  of  old  age 
and  disease. 

4.  Calig'ula  was  a  madman  of  a  wicked  and  malignant 
type,  and  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  officers,  caii^uia  and 
Claudius  was   a  weak  ruler,  resembling  James  Claudius. 

I.  of  England  in  his  pedantry.  His  wife  Messaltna  is 
proverbial  for  wickedness.  In  his  reign  the  conquest  of 
Britain  was  begun  (a.d.  43). 

5.  Nero  was  a  monster  of  vice  and  tyranny.     In  his  reign 
the   British   insurrection    under    Boadicefa    took 

place.  At  last  deposed  by  the  senate,  he  died  '*"''■ 
by  his  own  hand.  Among  the  crimes  of  Nero  were  the  mur- 
der of  his  mother,  Agrippina^  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  on  the  false  charge  of  causing  the  great 
fire  there  in  a.d.  65.  As  Claudius  had  been  made  emperor 
by  the  choice  of  the  soldiers,  which  the  senate  confirmed, 
this  evil  precedent  was  often  followed.  The  rule  of  the 
empire  was  sometimes  at  the  disposal  of  the  famous  ^^prceto- 
rian  guard^*  in  Rome,  and  the  armies  also  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire  chose  their  own  generals  as  emperors  in  the  two 
years  of  confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Nero  iri  a.d.  68. 
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6.  The  disorders  of  these  calamitous  years  arose  from  a 
Disorders  of  c^use  to  which  the  military  system  and  vast  exten- 
A.D.  68-70.  gjQjj  q£  ^i^g  empire  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  — 
the  rebellion  of  great  officers  and  viceroys  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  frontier.  The  Legati  {lieutenant-governors^ 
with  full  military  and  civil  control)  of  the  Rhine^  of  the  Dan- 
ube^ and  of  Syria^  held  the  power  of  independent  sovereigns, 
and,  under  weak  emperors  or  in  case  of  disputed  succession 
to  the  supreme  sway,  were  tempted  to  revolt. 

7.  Thus,  in  a.d.  6^,  Gaiba,  governor  of  Spain,  revolted 

against  Nero,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  after 

Galba.  °  .  '  ' 

Nero's  death,  was  acknowledged  as  emperor. 
Although  able  and  successful  as  governor,  he  was  now 
incapacitated  by  his  seventy-one  years  of  age ;  and,  becom- 
ing unpopular  with  his  troops  through  his  severity  and  ava- 
rice, and  with  the  people  from  the  acts  of  his  favorites,  he 
was  murdered  (January,  69)  in  a  military  rebellion  under 
Otho,  a  vicious  former  adherent  of  Nero's. 

8.  Otho  became  emperor  for  three  months.  At  this  very 
othoand  time  Vitellius^  noted  only  for  his  gluttony,  being 
Viteuiua.  governor  in  part  of  Germany,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  his  soldiers  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Cologne). 
His  generals,  Valens  and  CcecHna,  marched  into  Italy,  and 
defeated  Otho  at  Bedriacum  (between  Cremo'na  and  Vero'na), 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Otho  killed  himself,  and  Vitellius  reached 
Rome  and  became  emperor  in  July,  69.  Meanwhile,  the 
same  month,  Vespasian^  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Judaea,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  acknowl- 
edged throughout  the  East,  his  cause  being  also  supported 
by  the  army  of  the  Danube.  The  troops  of  Vitellius  were 
defeated  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  the  legions  from  Illy'ricum 
seized  Rome  for  Vespasian ;  the  Capitol  was  burnt ;  the 
palace  of  Vitellius  was  stormed,  and  the  emperor  slain  and 
hurled  into  the  Tiber.  Amidst  these  horrors,  Vespasian^  to 
the  joy  of  all  good  citizens,  was  made  emperor,  arriving  at 
the  city  in  a.d.  70. 
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9.  The  Flavian  emperors^  deriving  their  name  from  Flavins 
Vespasianus,  were  three  —  Vespasian  (a.d.  70-79),   The  Flavian 

Titus  (79-81),  and  Domitian  (81-^6).  Emperors. 

10.  Vespasian  was  a  man  of  high  character,  whose  rule 
was  a  blessing  to  the  empire.     Born  in  a  low 

class,  of  the  fine  old  Sabine  stock,  he  had  the 
abilities  and  virtues  of  a  Roman  of  the  antique  type.  The 
chief  event  of  his  reign  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the 
Jewish  revolt  (begun  in  66)  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  his  son  Titus  (a.d.  70).  The  dreadful  inci- 
dents of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  are  well  known. 

11.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79),  causing  the 
destruction  of  the  towns  of  H'erculal neum.  Pom- 

Titus. 

peii^  and  Sta'bice,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
occurred  two  months  after  the  death  of  Vespasian,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  elder  son   Titus.     His  brief   reign  (two 
years)  was  marked  by  his  care  for  the  public  good,  and  by 
the  completion  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  the  Colosse'um, 

12.  Domitian,  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  became  a  cruel 
tyrant,  under  whom  the  informers  of   the  reign 

r   rr^.i       .  .  .  1       ,     .      /.  1         Domitian. 

of  Tibenus  were  again  rampant  with  their  false 
charges  of  treason.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  completed 
in  this  reign  by  the  good  Agricola,  and  a  new  enemy  for 
Rome  appeared  in  the  Dacians,  north  of  the  Danube,  in  the 
territo^ry  now  comprising  Transylvania,  Roumania,  and  part 
of  Hungary,  This  warlike  people  had  long  troubled  the 
Danubian  frontier  by  their  inroads,  and  in  the  years  a.d. 
86-90,  under  their  king  Dece'balus^  they  had  such  success 
against  the  Roman  armies  that  Domitian  disgraced  the  em- 
pire by  consenting  to  pay  tribute  to  Dacia  for  freedom  from 
harassing  attacks.  Domitian  was  murdered  by  court  officials 
in  96. 

13.  In  the  reigns  of  the  five  ^^  good  emperors"  (if  we  leave 
the  persecuted  Christians  out  of  consideration).  The  "Good 
we  come  to  the  happiest  time  of  Rome's  imperial  Emperors." 
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sway.     They  succeeded  each  other  in  adoption  as  sons  by 
their  predecessors. 

14.  Nerva  (96-98),  a  cautious,  feeble,  humane,  and  virtu- 

ous man,  reigned  but  fifteen  months,  wisely  choos- 

Ncrva.  ,  ,  i     •• 

mg  an  able  and  vigorous  successor. 

15.  Trajan  (a.d.  98-1 17),  reckoned  the  greatest  of  Roman 

emperors,  was  bom  in  Spain  in  a.d.  52,  being  the 
first  foreigner  that  attained  the  imperial  position. 
In  physical  strength,  moral  excellence,  and  intellectual  capac- 
ity, Trajan  was  thoroughly  fit  to  rule.  His  successes  in  war 
extended  the  Roman  dominion  beyond  all  former  limits. 
Between  a.d.  100  and  106  JDada  was  subdued  and  made  a 
Roman  province,  the  Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome  being 
erected  to  commemorate  the  emperor's  victories  in  that 
quarter.  Arabia  Petrcea  was  conquered,  Armenia  and  Par- 
ihia  humbled,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  Rome's  history,  was  navigated  by  a  Roman  com- 
mander. 

16.  Hadrian  (a.d.  i  17-138)  was  an  active  ruler,  who  visited 

the  various  provinces  of  the  empire  to  inspect 
their  management  and  remedy  disorders.  In 
Britain  he  erected  the  famous  wall  from  the  Solway  Firth 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar,  residing  for  three  years  at  Athens,  and  greatly  favor- 
ing its  people.  He  subdued  the  desperate  revolt  of  the 
Jews  (a.d  131-156)  under  Barcochab,  after  which  the  great 
dispersion  of  the  nation  took  place,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  rebuilt  as  a  Roman  military  colony  under  the  name  of 
^'lia  Capitoli'na.  Hadrian  did  much  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  for  jurisprudence,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
so  great  and  so  beneficial  to  future  ages.  A  fixed  code  of 
laws,  called  the  "  Permanent  Decree,"  founded  on  the  decis- 
ions and  rules  of  the  judges,  was  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 
jurist,  SaTvius  Julia'nuSy  and  promulgated  by  the  emperor 
for  public  use.     In  his  foreign  policy  Hadrian  aimed  at 
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peace,  and  not  at  the  extension  of  the  empire,  giving  up 

Trajan's  conquests  in  Armenia 
and  Assyria,  but  retaining  Dacia. 
He  was  a  great  builder,  construct- 
ing aqueducts,  harbors,  and  many 
other  works  of  use  and  of  orna- 
ment in  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  greatly  extend- 
ing the  city  of  Athens.  At  Tibur 
{TivoIi)j  near  Rome,  he  erected  a 
splendid  mansion,  from  which 
many  treasures  of  art  have  been 
obtained  in  modern  times ;  and 
the  great  mausoleum  at  Rome, 
part  of  which  is  now  the  Castle  of 
St  Angela y  was  built  by  him.  His 
travels  extended  from  the  cata-  * 
racts  of  the  Nile  to  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  —  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  visited  every  prov- 
ince under  his  sway  as  master  of 
the  world. 

17.  The  last  two  of  the  "good 
emperors  "  have  given  a  name  to 
the  period  called  "  the  age  of  the 
AntonineSy''  in  some  respects  the 

most    prosperous   dur-    Antoninus 

ing  the  whole  duration  ^*""' 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  was 
one  of  the  best  princes,  as  a  ruler 
and  as  a  man,  that  ever  governed 
a  state.  His  life  was  pure,  and 
all  his  powers  were  devoted  to  promoting  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.     Order  and  tranquillity  reigned  in  his  days, 
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which  furnish  a  page  almost  blank  of  the  incidents  of  crimes 
and  miseries  which  commonly  make  up  history.  This  lov- 
able man  presents  us  with  a  spectacle  of  paganism  at  its  best 
and  highest.  This  was  a  "  golden  age,"  in  bright  contrast  to 
the  time  of  iron  tyranny  that  succeeded  to  the  sway  of 
Augustus,  and  to  the  period  of  desolation  and  disorder 
which  the  next  century  brings  in. 

18.  Marcus  Aure'lius  ("the  Philosopher,"  also  called 
Marcus  Afitoninus^  after  his  adoption  by  the  preceding 
Aureiius.  empcror)  reigned  from  a.d.  161  to  180.  He  was 
devoted  to  literature  and  philosophy,  and  was  the  best  prod- 
uct of  Stoicism,  to  which  he  was  a  lifelong  adherent.  His 
^^ Meditations, ''^  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  is  an  extant  work, 
giving  his  ideas  and  feelings  on  moral  and  religious  points, 
with  the  heathen  philosophy  in  its  best  form.  A  little  before 
this  time  the  great  teacher  Epicte'tus  had  put  new  life  into 

•  the  Stoic  philosophy,  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
his  pupil  Arrian,  who  was  to  him  what  Xenophon  was  to 
Socrates.  In  the  reign  of  Aureiius,  the  barbarian  nations 
on  the  northern  frontier  gave  great  trouble  during  most  of 
his  time.  The  Marcomannic  War  takes  its  name,  from  the 
powerful  people  (i.e.,  men  of  the  march  or  border)  in  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  Along  with  other 
German  tribes  they  fought  the  Romans  with  varying  suc- 
cess, and  Aureiius  died  March,  a.d.  180,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle. 

19.  The  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  northeast  began  to  drive 
Barbarizing  the  Germans  into  Roman  territory,  where  many 
the"o?fcntai^  ^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  allowed  to  Settle,  or  were  taken  into 
plague.  ti^e  Roman  military  service.  The  barbarizing  of 
the  Roman  world  had  thus  begun..  In  the  time  of  Aureiius 
the  Oriental  plague  appeared  (a.d.  166)  and  scourged  the 
Roman  world  from  Persia  to  Gaul.  A  majority  of  the  people 
is  said  to  have  been  swept  away,  and  this  visitation  was  fol- 
lowed during  the  next  century  by  many  of  the  same  kind. 
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The  depopulation  of  the  empire  thus  caused  had  very  impor- 
tant effects. 

20.  The  old  beliefs  of   Rome  were  now  in  a  declining 
state  ;    the   old  ideas   were   growing  constantly 

more  obsolete ;  the  old  sacrifices  were  attended  character  of 
with  constantly  less  devotion.  The  populace  "•**^®' 
cared  for  nothing  but  to  be  fed  by  the  fleets  of  corn-ships 
from  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  to  be  amused  with  the  cruel 
spectacles  of  the  amphitheatres.  The  Greek  author  Lucian, 
born  in  Syria  early  in  the  second  century,  wrote  under  Aure'- 
lius,  and  in  his  amusing  ^^ Dialogues  of  the  Gods  "  and  other 
works  pours  contempt  on  the  old  theology,  and  aims  at 
spreading  universal  scepticism.  The  attitude  of  the  noble- 
minded  Stoic,  Aurelius  himself,  towards  the  ancient  creed 
was  that  of  entire  disbelief  in  the  heathen  gods,  while  in  his 
life  and  writings  he  cherished  and  practised  a  piety  worthy 
of  a  far  different  age.  The  most  cultivated  men  of  the  time 
believed  in  th'e  ancient  gods  as  little  as  Aurelius  himself  did. 

21.  The  last  "good  emperor,"  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Com'modus  (a.d.  180-192),  a 

cruel  and  depraved  wretch,  a  disgrace  to  human 

nature.     In  his  time  the  Pratorian  Guards  assumed  the  full 

ascendancy  which  they  so  long  maintained.     Commodus  was 

murdered  in  192,  and  the  history  of  Rome  passes  into  a  new 

phase. 

III.    THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  xga  TO  985:    PERIOD  OP 
TRANSITION  AND  MILITARY  DESPOTISM. 

I.  During  this  age  of  revolution,  the  imperial  system  was 
struggling  for  its  life,  and  underwent  a  transform-  character  of 
ation  which  had  important  effects  on  its  vitality  for  ****"  period- 
the  rest  of  its  career.  There  has  been  no  more  disastrous 
time  than  this  third  century  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  —  a  suc- 
cession of  the  worst  tyrannies,  revolutions,  and  calamities, 
including  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and  the  mischiefs  wrought 
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by  a  mutinous,  omnipotent,  and  half-barbaric  soldiery.  We 
mention  here  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  persons  and 
events. 

2.  Septim'ius  Seve'rus  (193-2 11)  gained  victories  over  the 
Septimius  Parthians  in  the  East,  and,  having  visited  Britain 
severua.  jj,  308,  fought  against  the  Caledonians,  and  died 
at  E bora' cum  (  York), 

3.  Caracatla  (211-217),  son   of   Seve'rus,  was  a  savage 

tyrant,  in  whose  reign  the  old  political  distinc- 
tion beween  Romans  and  provincials  wholly  dis- 
appeared. All  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  henceforth  Roman  citizens,  and  we  find  many  of  the 
best  emperors  hereafter  sprung  from  nations  previously 
regarded  as  "barbarian." 

4.  Alexander  Sev^rus  (222-235)  ^^^  a  just,  wise,  and 
Alexander  virtuous  rulcr.  During  his  reign  the  Parthian 
Severua.  kingdom  disappeared  from  history.  A  revolt  of 
the  Persians  established  the  Persian  dynasty  called  the  SaS' 
san'idcB,  which  reigned  until  a.d.  651. 

5.  One  emperor,  Maximi'nus  (235-238),  was   Gothic  on 

his  father's  side,  and  a  German  woman  was  his 

Maximinua. 

mother.  At  various  times  there  were  several 
so-called  emperors  ruling  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  sometimes  acknowledged  as  colleagues,  sometimes 
rival  claimants  for  the  supreme  sway.  The  different  armies, 
in  all  these  cases,  were  the  authorities  appointing  the 
ruler. 

6.  In    the    reign  of    De'cius   (a.d.   249-251)   the    Goths 

appeared  in  force,  and  defeated  and  slew  the 
emperor.  This  powerful  German  people,  des- 
tined to  do  much  in  overthrowing  the  empire  of  Rome,  had 
migrated  from  the  Baltic  coasts  to  those  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  overran  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia. 

7.  Under  Valerian  (a.d.  253-260)  the  Roman  frontier  was 
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broken  into  at  several  points.     The  Franks  (a  confederacy 
of    German    tribes    on    the   Lower   Rhine,    re-  ^,  ,  . 

Valenan. 

placing  the  Cherus'ci  of  the  time  of  Arminius) 
invaded  Gaul ;  the  Aktnan'ni  (another  German  confederacy 
of  peoples  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine)  were  moving 
south  and  west ;  the  Goths  attacked  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  Persians  invaded  Syria,  and  Valerian's  reign  ended  in 
his  defeat  and  capture  by  the  Persian  king  Sa'por.  The 
Roman  Empire  seemed  about  to  be  bfoken  up  by  outward 
force  ;  but  not  yet. 

8.  The  brave  emperor  Aurelian  (270-275),  a  Pannonian 
of  low  birth,  drove  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (an-    ^     ,^ 

Aurelian. 

Other  German  confederacy  of  tribes)  out  of  Pan- 
no'nia  (modern  Hungary  and  countries  northeast  of  the 
Adriatic);  he  drove  the  Aleman'ni  and  other  German 
invaders  out  of  Italy;  and  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  from  a  rival  claimant  to  the  empire.  In  order  to 
secure  the  frontier  on  the  Danube,  Aurelian  surrendered 
Dacia  to  the  Goths.  In  the  east  he  defeated  and  brought 
captive  to  Rome  the  famous  Zeno'dia,  Queen  of  Falmy'ra^ 
who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  world.  She 
had  succeeded  to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Odena'thus,  who 
had  driven  the  Persians  out  of  Syria  after  the  defeat  of 
Valerian,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  emperor  Gailie'nus 
(a.d.  260-268)  to  set  up  a  "  Kingdom  of  Palmyra."  At 
Zenobia*s  court  lived  the  famous  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  Longi'nus,  widely  known  by  his  admirable  work 
''OntheSublimer 

9.  The  emperor  Fro'bus  (276-282),  also  a  native  of  Pan- 
no'nia,  did  brilliant  work  in  restoring  the  military 

ox     Probua. 

supremacy  of  Rome.     He  put  down  rebellions, 
defeated  the  barbarians  on  the  Danubian  and  Rhenish  fron- 
tiers, and  was  at  last  killed  by  mutinous  troops,  who  objected 
to  the  useful  labor  required  of  them  in  the  public  works. 
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IV.    THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  S85  TO  337* 

1.  The    revolutionary   period    resulted    in    dividing   the 

empire,   for   administrative   purposes,   into    four 

Division  of  \t.,  .      .  , 

the  empire  by  parts.     This  important  change  was  due  to  £>uh 

Diocletian.         ^,  .   .  t^   ,  .  r   1  , 

dettan^  a  Dalmatian  of  low  rank,  made  emperor 
by  the  troops  in  a.d.  285.  The  adjustment  which  he  made 
in  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  the  viceroys  and 
the  army  saved  the. empire  from  partition.  Power  in  the 
purely  military  state  which  the  Roman  Empire  had  now 
become,  was  divided  amongst  four  rulers.  There  was  a 
co-emperor  named  Maxim' ian ;  and  in  292  a  ruler  with  the 
title  of  "  Casar  "  was  appointed  under  each  of  the  emperors. 
The  city  of  Rome  lost  its  importance,  as  the  four  rulers 
resided  mainly  on  the  frontiers  for  defence  against  barbarian 
foes.  Under  this  arrangement,  if  one  of  the  emperors  died 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  subordinate  "  Ccesar,^*  so  as 
to  deprive  the  army  of  the  appointment  of  rulers.  The 
empire  was  now  ruled  from  four  centres  —  Nicome'dia^  in 
Bithynia  (Asia  Minor) ;  Milan,  in  Italy ;  Antioch,  in  Syria  ; 
and  Treves,  on  the  Moselle,  in  Gallia  Belgica.  After  Diocle- 
tian, a  firm  and  sagacious  ruler,  this  arrangement  did  not 
work  ;  but  it  showed  the  way  for  other  improvements  made 
by  Constantine. 

2.  By  A.D.  300.  great  changes  had  passed  over  the  empire. 

Its  population  had  become  largely  barbarized ; 

Character  ot 

itspopuia-  the  armies  contained  great  numbers  of  Goths^ 
Vandals,  and  Sarmdiians  (from  territory  now  the 
west  and  south  of  Russia).  Germans  were  spread  through 
the  empire  more  than  any  other  nationality.  The  former 
distinction  as  to  Roman  citizenship  having  been  lost,  the 
distinction  between  the  ^^Roman  legions'*^  and  the  ^^ allies^' 
was  now  effaced,  and  the  last  visible  record  of  Rome's  con- 
quest was  obliterated. 

3.  The  political  system  had  become  half  Oriental  and  half 
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barbaric ;  and  the  great  city  itself,  whence  men  had  issued 
in  olden  time  for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  had 

,  .      .   ,  ,       ™.,  r«.      -^         Change  in 

become  a  provmcial  town  on  the  Tiber.  The  Ro-  pouticai 
man  senate  practically  disappears,  and  the  emperor  ^  ""*  ' 
becomes  virtually  a  sultan,  with  despotic  rule  and  stately  splien- 
dor.  Human  free-will  vanishes  away,  and  sovereignty  becomes 
like  a  species  of  divinity,  to  which  the  subject  yields  with- 
out a  thought  of  opposition  to  irresistible  decrees.  Eastern 
cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life  become  manifest.  The 
emperor's  right  of  naming  his  successor  had  ruinous  effects 
when  that  successor  proved  weak  and  incompetent  for  the 
government.  From  this  principle  of  quasi-hereditary  sove- 
reignty, succeeded  by  the  actually  hereditary  development, 
Europe  was  to  suffer  at  intervals,  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion taught  the  world  that  kings  exist  for  nations,  and  not 
nations  for  kings.  In  the  later  Roman  Empire  the  evils  of 
this  state,  in  which  the  subjects  had  no  rights  and  the  sove- 
reign no  responsibility,  were  often  mitigated  by  the  accession 
of  really  able  and  vigorous  rulers.  •  An  enormous  army  of 
civil  and  military  officials  was  spread  over  the  empire,  and 
extravagance  led  to  oppressive  taxation,  which  ruined  the 
people,  and  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  whole  system 
before  the  assaults  of  barbarian  nations.  "  Rome,  the  rep- 
resentative of  European  civilization,  the  inventor  of  civilized 
jurisprudence,  and  the  inheritor  of  Greek  philosophy,  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  an  Asiatic  state." 

4.  The  beneficent  advances  of  Christianity  were  now  to 
cause  a  change  in  men's  minds,  an  uprising  and  influence  of 
growth  of  new  ideas,  a  conflict  of  beliefs,  and  an  Christianity, 
outburst  of  enthusiasms,  which  revolutionized  the  spiritual 
world  at  the  very  time  wh^n  mankind  was  politically  dead. 
The  Church  had  arisen  within  the  State,  and  within  this 
citadel,  uncontrolled  by  the  political  despotism,  civilization 
took  refuge,  and  a  large  share  of  a  new  freedom  for  man- 
kind was  secured.    An  age  of  faith  had  Come,  and  men  were 
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busied  about  the  acceptance  of  the  new  doctrines  in  place  of 
the  old  ones,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  awakened  souls. 

5.  Diocletian's  resignation  in  a.d.  305  was  followed  by  a 
Constantine  period  of  confusion  and  civil  war,  which  ended  in 
the  Great.  ^^  establishment  of  Constantine  2iS  sole  emperor 
in  A.D.  323.  He  was  son  of  one  of  the  co-emperors  and  of 
a  Christian  lady  named  HeVena,  Constantine  made  an 
important  change  in  the  government  by  withdrawing  the 
military  power  from  the  civil  authority.  The  influence  of 
the  Legati  (provincial  viceroys)  was  thus  reduced,  and  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  alone  held  both  the  civil  and  military 
power  gave  him  a  great  predominance. 

6.  In  A.D.  324  Christianity  was  established  by  Constantine 

as  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  in  330  he  made 

Byzantium  ,        ^  .     t     r    i  •  r^t  . 

becomes  the  Byzan  tium  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  town, 
"^*    '  on  the  Thracian    Bosporus,  founded   by  Greek 

colonists  in  658  B.C.,  had  early  become  a  great  commercial 
centre.  After  being  held  successively  by  the  Athenians, 
Lacedaemonians,  and  Macedonians,  it  came  into  Roman 
possession,  and  the  new  or  reconstructed  city  Byzantium 
was  afterwards  called  Constantino  polls  Q^  City  of  Constantine^*) 
and  remained  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome 
till  A.D.  1453. 

7.  In  religion,  Constantine  showed  marks  of  his  former 

Paganism  even  after  his  conversion  to  Christiaii- 
and  death  of     ity.     He  was   an   able  general   and   statesman, 

whose  real  character  has  been  obscured  by  his- 
torical excesses,  both  of  panegyric  and  of  detraction,  and 
around  whose  name,  in  connection  with  Christianity,  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  legends  are  associated,  like  that  of 
the  apparition  of  the  Cross  and  the  words  (in  Greek),  "  By 
this  sign,  conquer."  He  died  in  337,  leaving  the  empire  to 
confusion  and  civil  war  under  his  sons. 

8.  One  of  the  latest  developments  of  Paganism  —  that 
under  the   Antonines  —  was  the   fatalism   of   Stoicism^  the 
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Grecian  philosophy,  which  made  rigid,  loveless  submission 
to  Destiny  inevitable.  Its  language  was  ^^  Must  J*  Roman  stoi- 
"7/  must  be,  and  man's  highest  manliness  is  to  uJS^dSSl 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  It  is  right  because  it  •°*^*- 
must  be  so."  Into  this  result  the  Roman  ideas  of  duty  and  law 
had  stiffened  at  last.  In  such  a  creed  there  was  nothing  to 
raise  human  nature,  which  at  the  time  when  Christianity  had 
begun  to  work  its  way  was  more  than  usually  weak  and  help- 
less. The  prevailing  schools  of  philosophy,  the  Stoics,  Epi- 
cure'ans,  and  Academicians,  though  opposed  to  one  another, 
arrived  at  the  same  result  —  an  utter  indifference  to  actual 
life  and  a  future  state,  and  a  profound  resignation  to  the 
gloomy  fate  which  weighed  down  the  universe. 

9.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  a  still  small  voice  was 
heard  out  of  the  East,  *  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 

11  J    X       It     .  Introduction 

travail  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  of  christian- 
rest ; '  and  after  a  while  the  same  voice  was  heard 
saying,  *  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begot- 
ten Son,  to  the  end  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  Soon  followed  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Peter,  chief  of  the  Apostles,  who  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Rome  ;  and  a  Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  proclaimed 
the  same  truths,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.'  There  was  rest,  then,  for  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden ;  there  was  a  God,  too,  and  life  everlasting,  for 
those  who  believed  in  Him  and  in  His  Son,  who  had  come 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners ;  and  so  the  new  doctrine  came 
to  Rome.  In  that  sluggish  mass  the  leaven  was  hid  that  was 
to  throw  the  whole  world  into  ferment* 

10.  "The  doctrine  spread  at  first,  as  we  may  readily 
suppose,  among  the  lowly  or  oppressed,  whose  spread  of 
weary  lot  was  consoled  with  the  thought  that  the  Christianity. 
Founder  of  their  creed  had  expired  on  the  bitter  cross 
reserved  for  them;  then  gradually  it  made  its  way  among 
other  classes,  but  especially  the  Asian   Greeks   and  other 
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foreigners,  with  whom  Rome  was  filled,  until,  after  much 
persecution  and  many  relapses,  it  reached  the  highest  class 
of  all,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  land." 
Apart  from  supernatural  workings,  Christianity  was  suited 
to  man's  particular  need,  in  the  time  when  it  appeared,  of 
a  Saviour  and  friend.  The  revolutionary  period  lately  de- 
scribed was  a  time  of  great  miseries  and  calamities,  —  plague, 
wars,  tyranny,  and  tumults,  —  evils  which  left  men  no  choice 
but  between  religion  and  stoical  apathy  ;  and,  wearied  of  the 
hardness  of  the  one,  they  flew  to  the  celestial  hope  and  prom- 
ises afforded  by  the  other. 

11.  The  people  of  the  Roman  world  found  in  their  midst 

a  religion  of  a  supernatural  character,  with  an 

Consolations  °  ^ 

of  Christian-  ideal  of  moral  goodness;  this  religion  offered  a 
spiritual  freedom  to  those  .who  were  the  victims 
of  a  political  slavery ;  and  while  it  effaced  national  distinc- 
tions, and  joined  Jew  with  Gentile,  and  Roman  with  barba- 
rian, it  offered  a  universal  morality  which  taught  the  subject 
to  submit  to  the  ruler  in  all  things  not  forbidden  by  the 
higher  law  of  Christ,  and  the  ruler  to  wield  his  despotism  as 
one  responsible  to  a  Master  who  reigned  above.  By  ruler 
and  by  ruled,  Christianity  was  in  time  universally  accepted  as 
a  system  compatible  with  the  highest  interests  of  both  in  their 
political  relations.  When,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  the 
Christian  Church  became  the  established  religious  system  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  he  confirmed  his  title  to  the  supreme 
power  by  a  charter  in  which  he  gave  full  freedom  of  worship, 
and  received  in  return  willing  obedience  in  secular  affairs. 

12.  Jesus  Christ  w^as  crucified  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
The  progress  the  reign  of  Tiberius  {k,t>.  33).  At  Antioch,  in 
t£n?fcS£.  Syria,  the  first  see  of  St.  Peter,  where  also  Sts. 
tianity.  Yzm\  and  Barnabas  taught  the  faith,  the  disciples 
were  first,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  ^^  Christians.^*  St. 
Paul,  in  his  journeys,  carried  the  new  religion  through  Asia 
Minor   and    Greece,  and,  like    St.  Peter,  was   martyred   at 
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Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  Christian  religion  was  thus 
silently  but  surely  spread,  first  among  the  Jews,  then  among 
the  Greeks,  or  Eastern,  and  lastly  among  the  Latin,  or  West- 
ern, heathens.  Nero  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  openly 
persecuted  the  Christians,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  first 
frequently  confounded.  A  reason  alleged  why  even  emperors 
like  Trajan  and  Aurelius  harassed  the  Christians  was  that 
the  religion  of  Rome  was  a  part  of  the  State  system,  and  the 
denial  of  the  Roman  gods  by  the  Christians  was  regarded  as 
political  hostility  and  disloyalty.  The  Christians  were  a  sect^ 
and  not  a  nation ;  and  the  Roman  government,  which  pro- 
fessed to  tolerate  all  national  faiths,  looked  with  suspicion 
on  the  votaries  of  a  creed  which  had  a  new  and  unknown 
God,  and  taught  that  all  other  deities  were  non-existent  or 
else  powers  of  evil. 

13.    Under  the  Emperors  Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Aure- 
lius, Septimius  Severus,  Maximin.Valerian,  Decius, 
^         i.  ,    x^.      ,     !  ,1  .         PereecutioM 

Aurelian,  and  Diocletian,  nearly  three  centuries,   oftheChr»- 


there  were  at  least  ten  formal  persecutions  of  the 
Christians ;  and,  during  that  period  and  until  the  victory  of 
Constantine,  the  catacombs  chiefly  were  their  refuges,  habita- 
tion, churches,  and  tombs.  The  last  of  those  persecutions 
culminated  in  the  decree  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  303),  ordering 
the  destruction  of  all  Christian  places  of  worship  and  holy 
books,  and  the  removal  of  all  Christians  from  official  posts 
of  dignity  and  power.  For  eight  years  a  cruel  persecution 
raged  throughout  the  empire,  except  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  but  it  ended  in  permission  being  given  (a.d.  311)  for 
the  Christians  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased.  Hencefor- 
ward Christianity  was  safe  from  external  foes.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  heresies  (or  novelties  of  doctrine)  within  the 
Christian  church,  and  the  councils  at  which  these  matters 
were  disputed  and  settled,  do  not  belong  to  a  work  of  this 
kind.  The  different  forms  assumed  by  the  new  religion  were 
moulded  by  the   peculiarities  of   the  Western,  Greek,  and 
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Oriental  modes  of  thought,  states  of  feeling,  and  types  of 
character,  and  displayed  a  corresponding  fervent  simplicity, 
or  subtlety,  or  mysticism^  and  opinionism,  which  were  the 
basis  of  endless  divergences  and  discussions. 

14.  Apart  from  its  effects  upon  the  morals,  the  new 
The  Christian  religion  greatly  and  beneficially  stirred  the  mind 
Fathers.  q£  ^^  ^gg  Political  speculation  and  discussion 
were  impossible  under  a  despotism,  and  active  minds  turned 
to  theology,  and  soon  showed  that  the  intellectual  power  of 
the  time  was  to  be  found  within  the  ranks  of  Christianity. 
Amongst  these  early  writers  and  rulers  of  the  church,  known 
as  the  ^^ Christian  Fathers^^  the  following  are  the  chief, — 
Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine  being  Latin  Fathers;  Origen,  Gregory,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius  being  Greek  Fathers: 

15.  Tertullian  lived  between  about  A.D.  160  and  240.  He  was  a 
_  jj.  native  of  Roman  Africa,  and  acquired  much  learning.  He 
Origen,  wrote  an  "Apologia**  or  ** Defence**  of  Christianity,  and  a 


m  rose.  number  of  treatises  on  points  of  faith  and  conduct.  His 
works  throw  much  light  on  the  early  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church. 

Origen^  born  at  Alexandria  in  A.D.  186,  was  a  man  of  powerful  intel- 
lect and  varied  attainments.  His  chief  works  were  his  Homilies ^  or  pop- 
ular expositions  of  Scripture,  and  his  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
heathen  philosopher  Celsus. 

St,  Ambrose^  born  in  Gallia  Belgica  about  A.D.  340,  became  bishop  of 
Milan,  and  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  eloquence,  and  force  of  character. 

16.  St.  Cyprian,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  became  bishop  of  Carthage  in 
,  A.D.  248.    His  works  are  valuable  authorities  on  the  history 

G^q^JJ^*  of  the  church,  and  are  written  in  a  clear  and  eloquent  style. 

Nuianxen,  ^f^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  born  in  Cappadocia  (Asia  Minor) 

about  A.D.  330,  was  educated  at  Athens,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics.  His  sermons,  letters, 
and  poems  are  good  specimens  of  an  artificial  style. 

St.  Basil  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Caesare'a  (in  Cappado'cia)  from  A.D.  370- 
379,  was  a  great  ruler  of  the  church,  and  the  chief  founder  of  monasti- 
cism  in  the  Eastern  Church,  with  its  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty. 
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17.  Lactafitius  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  A.D.     He 
left  a  work  in  seven  books,  in  inculcation  of  Christianity,    L    t    t' 
marked  by  a  style  which  has  gained  him  the  title  of  the    Athanasiua, 
Christian  Cicero,  Jcr'ome. 

St,  Athanasiusj  born  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  296.  At  the  great  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Nice  (i.e,,  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor ), 
held  in  325,  he  maintained  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  the 
Arian  heretics  who  denied  it.  In  326  he  became  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  died  in  373,  after  much  persecution  from  the  Arians.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  the  highest  character.  ^ 

St,  Jeronuy  bom  about  a.d.  340  in  Dalma'tia.  His  chief  works  are 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  famous  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate,  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  him 
directly  from  the  Hebrew.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fathers 
of  the  church,  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  ancient 
philosophy,  and  history.  I^e  wrote  in  a  pure  Latin  style,  showing  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  models.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of 
monasticism. 

z8.  St,  Chrysr' ostom,  bom  at  Antiock  in  A.D.  347.    The  name  Chrysos'tO" 
tnus  means,  in  Greek,  ^^ golden-mouthed^'*  and  was  bestowed 
on  this  distinguished  father  for  his  eloquence.    He  became    AugiSSe.'"* 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  in  397.     He  has  left  dis- 
courses, commentaries,  epistles,  treatises,  and  liturgies  in  the  Greek 
language. 

St,  Augustine^  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  fathers,  bom  in  Numidia  a.d. 
354,  became  bishop  of  Hippo  (in  Numidia)  in  395.  His  two  chief  works 
are  the  "  Confessions^**  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and  "Z>^  Civitate  Dei** 
{**On  the  City  of  God**),  a  voluminous  work  against  the  Pagan  religions, 
along  with  a  systematic  presentation  of  Christianity. 


V.    THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  337  TO  3g5- 

I.  Juliariy  surnamed  the  Apostate  (or  deserter  from  the 
faith),  emperor  from  a.d.  361  to  363,  was  a  de-  juiumthe 
scendant  of  Constantine,  and  a  man  of  great  Apo»*«*«- 
abilities  and  attainments,  distinguished  at  Athens  in  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  He  fought  with 
great  success  before  he  became  emperor,  against  the  Franks 
and  the  Aleman'ni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul.  Brought  up  as  a 
Christian,  he  declared  himself  a  Pagan  when  he  was  made 
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emperor  by  the  troops  in  361,  and  did  what  he  could  to  root 
out  Christianity,  "  and  to  revive  the  sacrifice  of  pure  youths, 
in  order  to  promote  the  infernal  purposes  of  his  dark,  magi- 
cal rites."  ^  In  363  he  invaded  Persia,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  climate  and  want  of  supplies,  and  being  then 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  that 
covered  the  Roman  army's  retirement  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

2.  Under  the  Emperor  ValentinHan  L  (364-375)  the  wars 

with  the  German  barbarians  continued.     He  was 
an    able   and   vigorous  ruler   and  general,   and 

drove   the   Alemanni  out   of  Gaul,  which  they  had   again 

invaded. 

3.  The  Goths  become  at  this  time  very  prominent  in  the 
The  GQths.  history  of  the  decaying  empire  of  Rome.  Of  this 
uiphiias.  great  nation  there  were  two  divisions,  the  Ostro- 
goths (or  Eastern  Goths)  and  the  Visigoths  (or  Western  Goths), 
The  nation  as  a  whole  extended  through  central  Europe  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century 
there  was  a  compact  and  powerful  Gothic  kingdom,  under  a 
ruler  named  Herman* aric^  extending  over  what  is  now  Hun- 
gary and  Poland.  The  Goths  had  to  some  extent  become 
Christians  through  the  teaching  of  their  devoted  countryman 

Wulfilas  (or  Uiphiias)^  who  also  invented  an  alphabet  for 
them,  based  upon  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  translated  most 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  (from  the  Septuagint  version  for 
the  Old  Testament)  into  the  Gothic  language. 

4.  A  most  formidable  Asiatic  race  had  already  made  its 

appearance  in  Europe,  moving  westwards  from 
the  Caspian  and  the  Ural  Mountains  with  irre- 
sistible ferocity  and  strength.  They  were  Tartars^  originally 
from  the  northeast  of  Asia,  where  they  had  made  inroads 
upon  China.  About  a.d.  374  these  Huns  crossed  the  Volga 
and  the  Don,  and  fell  upon  the  Gothic  kingdom.  The  Ostro- 
goths partly  submitted  and  partly  sought  a  refuge  among  the 
Visigoths, 

*  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  Lecture  VI. 
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5.  Va'letis  (emperor  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  a.d. 
364-378)  had  permitted  large  numbers  of  Goths 

to  settle  south  of  the  Danube.  The  new-comers  feated  by 
soon  attacked  the  Romans,  and  Valens  was  de-  ■  ° 
feated  and  killed  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople  in  378. 
This  great  settlement  of  Goths  to  the  south  of  the  Danube 
was  a  considerable  step  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  spread  themselves  westwards  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  the  borders  of  Italy,  and,  entering  the  Roman 
army  and  acquiring  Roman  civilization,  became  prepared  to 
play  their  destined  part  in  the  coming  change. 

6.  Theodo'sius  (who  reigned  over  the  whole  empire  only 
from  392  to  395,  being  previously  emperor  of  the 

eastern  division)  restored  matters  for  a  time.  He 
was  victorious  over  the  Goths  who  had  entered  the  empire, 
and  made  peace  with  them  in  382.  The  rising  power  of  the 
Christian  church  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  this  emperor 
by  St.  Ambrose^  Bishop  of  Milan,  Theodosius,  in  390,  had 
caused  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thessaloni'ca  (in 
Macedonia),  in  punishment  for  a  riotous  outbreak,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  meeting  him  at  the  church  door  on  his  return  to 
Milan,  induced  him  humbly  and  publicly  to  do  penance  for 
his  crime.  The  formal  end  of  Paganism  took  place  at  this 
time,  in  the  decrees  of  Theodosius  which  prohibited,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  worship  of  the  old  heathen  gods.  He 
was  the  last  emperor  who  ruled  over  the  whole  undivided 
empire. 

VI.    THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  395  TO  476* 

I.   The  empire  was  now  (a.d.  395)  divided  between  the 
two  sons  of  Theodosius,  but  its  main  defender 
against  the  barbarians  was  the   able  StiVicho^  a 
Vandal  by  birth,  —  the  real  ruler  of  the  Western  Empire,  com- 
prising Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.     The  Eastern 
Empire  has  henceforth  a  career  of  its  own.     Now  we  pursue 
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the  history  of  the  Western  down  to  the  time  of  its  extinc- 
tion. Stilicho  maintained  the  northern  frontier  of  Britain 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  Rhine  frontier  of  Gaul 
against  the  German  tribes  called  Sui'vi  and  AlemaWni, 

2.  Under  Alaric,  King  of  the  Visigoths^  the  Goths  settled 

within  the  Danube  had  already  overrun  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  and  in  a.d.  402  he  attacked 
Italy  in  great  force.  Stilicho  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and 
drove  out  the  Visigoths,  gaining  decisive  victories  in  two 
desperate  battles  (403).  After  his  general's  success,  Hono- 
rius,  the  emperor,  celebrated  at  Rome  the  last  triumph  ever 
seen  there,  the  event  being  sung  in  stirring  verse  by  Claudian, 
the  last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets,  a  writer  of  pure  style  and 
real  genius. 

3.  In  A,D.  405  a  leader  named  Radagaisus  invaded  Italy  with 
^  .,.  .  a  vast  host  of  barbarians  from  the  interior  of  Ger- 

Stilicho  , 

defeats  the      many  —  Sucvt  and  Alemanni.  Ala  ni  and  Vandals. 

barbarians. 

Goths  and  Huns,  At  Fafsuke,  near  Florence  (in 
406),  Stilicho  encountered  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Stilicho 
was  put  to  death  in  408  on  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  empire. 

4.  In  A.D,  408  Alaric  came  again  into  Italy,  with  an  irresist- 

ible force,  and  after  extorting  an  enormous  ran- 

Captureof  ,.  .  ,  .        ^  ,     , 

Rome  by         som  on  Condition  of  spanng  Rome,  captured  the 

Alaric.  .       .  ,  .  °  .       ,        .      ,        , 

City  m  410,  and  gave  it  up  to  a  six  days  plunder 
by  his  warriors^  without  any  cruel  slaughter  of  the  people. 
This  was  exactly  800  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus.     Alaric  died  shortly  afterwards. 

5.  Early   in    the   fifth   century   the   Roman   forces   were 

withdrawn   from    Britain,   which   was    left    open 

Progressive  ,  ,  ^       ,  ,      ,     .      ,  . 

barbarian  en-  to   conquest   by  the   Angles  and  their  kinsmen 

croachments. 

from  northwest  Germany.  Soon  after  Alaric's 
time  the  Visigoths  established  themselves  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  and  the  north  of  Spain,  while  hordes  of  Suevi  and 
Ala'niy  Vandals  and  Burguri dians  (akin  to  the  Goths) 
swarmed  over  the  rest  of   those  great  provinces.     In  429 
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Gm'seric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  passed  from  Spain  into  Africa, 
and. made  himself  master  of  the  whole  northwest  of  Rome's 
dominions  there.  His  fleet  swept  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
veying troops  who  conquered  the  chief  islands,  and  made 
descents  on  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  Western 
Empire  was  thus  gradually  absorbed  and  repeopled  by 
swarms  of  n»w  inhabitants  many  years  before  its  final 
extinction  as  a  political  fact. 

6.  The  savage  and  formidable  Huns  re-appeared  under 
the  most  famous  of  barbarian  conquerors,  Aftilay  AttUaand 
styled  by  himself  ''the  Scourge  of  God;'  as  the  t*>«H«n«- 
slayer  and  plunderer  of  mankind  in  his  wide  course  of  con- 
quest. When  this  mighty  warrior  turned  his  arms  against 
Gaul,  in  a.d.  450,  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world  had 
come,  like  that  which  had  been  decided  by  Greece  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon  more  than  nine  hundred  years  before. 
The  race  of  Rome  was  run,  and  the  questions  involved  were 
these  :  What  races  of  mankind  should  inherit  the  civilization 
which  she  had  received  from  Greece ;  and  what  should  be 
the  fate  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  Christian  faith  which 
had  grown  up  within  the  Roman  Empire,  and  had  been 
already  accepted  in  part  by  the  Germanic  nations  that  had 
occupied  most  of  her  territories  ?  Were  the  Aryan  races  of 
Europe  to  be  overcome  and  extinguished  by  Tartars  from 
Asia  ?  Was  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  to  include  the 
great  Teutonic  element  ?  Was  there,  in  a  word,  to  be  at  all 
any  such  modern  Europe  as  we  know  ?  or,  was  the  worst  bar- 
barism of  the  northern  and  uncivilized  part  of  Asia  to  stifle 
classic  culture  on  its  way  to  our  times,  and  crush  the  Chris- 
tian creeds  and  institutions  in  the  vigor  of  their  youth? 
These  questions  were  answered  with  a  glorious  issue  for 
mankind  in  the  last  victory  won  by  the  arms  of  Imperial 
Rome. 

7.  The  tribes  of  Europe  possessed  noble  elements  of  char- 
acter, from  which,  when  they  were  inspired  by  vital  Chris- 
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tianity,  were  to  issue  the  brightness  of  chivalry,  and  the  grand 
reality  of  freedom  for  the  greatest  races  of  man- 

Character  of 

the  Germanic  kind.  Since  we  are  related  to  those  Aryans  in 
race,  in  institutions,  apd  in  language,  it  is  interest- 
ing for  us  to  see  how  the  future  histor}'  of  the  world  was 
affected  by  the  issue  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  pagan 
Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Christianized  hosts  of  Ae'tius  and 
Theodoric. 

8.  The  historic  Attila  was  in  person  a  short,  sinewy,  huge- 
Character  of  headed,  keen-eyed,  flat-nosed,  swarthy  Mongol ; 
Attila.  \^  character,  brave,  just,  temperate,  prudent,  and 
sagacious ;  he  waged  war  with  great  skill,  and  was  ruthless 
to  all  who  resisted  his  advance.  Between  a.d.  445  and  450 
he  had  ravaged  the  Eastern  Empire,  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  Seas,  and  had  acquired  a  large  territory  south 
of  the  Danube,  in  addition  to  his  dominions  north  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Euxine.  He  could  bring  into  the  field  half 
a  million  warriors,  and  in  a.d.  450  he  set  out  for  the  conquest 
of  Western  Europe,  and  crossed  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg, 
into  Gaul,  where  he  proceeded  to  attack  Orleans. 

9.  The  Roman  general  Ae'tius,  in  conjunction  with  Tkeod- 
Battle  of  ^^^^>  -King  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  hero  of  this 
Chalons.  occasion.  On  the  approach  of  their  united 
armies  Attila  retreated  to  the  plains  round  Chdlons-sur- 
Mame,  which  were  adapted  to  the  movements  of  his  cav- 
alry. In  the  battle  which  ensued  (a.d.  451)  between  the 
immense  rival  hosts,  Theodoric  was  killed,  and  Attila's  army 
was  defeated,  though  not  routed,  by  the  efforts  of  Aetius. 
The  next  year  Attila  invaded  Italy  again,  but  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  overawed  him  and  stayed  his  arms.  The  great  enter- 
prise of  Attila  was  completely  baffled,  and,  after  that  invasion, 
which  took  him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  died  in  453. 
The  empire  founded  by  his  genius  then  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  danger  of  Europe's  conquest  by  Huns  had  passed 
away. 
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10.  In  A.D.  455,  Genseric,  the  Vandal  conqueror  in  Africa, 
invaded  Italy  and  took  Rome.     The  same  Pope 

Leo  fearlessly  confronted  him  in  his  camp  and  Rome  by 

...  ,     1  .       />  .  Vandals. 

by  his  intercession  saved  the  city  from  the  worst 
inflictions  by  fire  and  sword,  yet  the  city  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage for  fourteen  days.  The  Vandals  carried  off  on  their 
ships  most  of  the  metal  statues  of  the  temples  and  the  Forum, 
and  the  precious  trophies  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Temple  of 
Feace^  including  the  Golden  Candlestick  from  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  This  sacred  relic  was  recovered  a  century  after- 
wards from  Africa,  taken  to  Constantinople,  and  then  replaced 
in  Jerusalem,  where  it  vanished  for  ever. 

11.  The  emperors  of  this  last  period  were  insignificant 
personages,  and  in  472  the  Suevian  Ri'dmer,  who 

had  served  -under  Aetius,  and  had  for  some  time  Rome  by 

Suevi. 

been  virtual  master  in  Italy,  took  and  plundered 
Rome  again.     Before  proceeding  to  the  final  catastrophe,  let 
us  view  briefly  the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West. 

12.  The  immediate  cause  of  that  fall  was  that  it  had 
proved  unequal  to  repelling  the  inroads  of  the  causes  of  the 
barbaric  world  beyond  the  frontier.  After  so  fi»UofRome. 
many  centuries  of  Roman  conquests,  the  barbaric  world  had 
grown  stronger ;  the  Germanic  nations  had  learned  the  value 
of  confederating,  and  had  acquired  intelligence  and  skill  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  impelled  against  the  Roman 
frontiers  by  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  from  Asia  upon  them- 
selves. Moreover,  Rome  had  not  only  failed  to  increase, 
but  had  actually  declined  in  power.  The  acts  of  Hadrian 
in  relinquishing  Parthia^  and  of  Atirelian  in  abandoning 
Dacia,  are  proofs  of  the  weakening  of  the  imperial  power 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  those  rulers.  It  was  not  that  the 
moral  degeneracy  manifest  in  the  aristocracy  had  affected 

,  the  armies  :  the  discipline  was  what  it  had  ever  been  ;  the 
generals  were  as  capable  as  most  of  those  who  commanded 
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under  the  republic.  The  successes  of  JTieoMsius  against 
the  Goths^  of  Stiticho  against  AtariCy  and  of  Aetius  against 
the  Huns  of  Attila^  prove  that  the  armies  of  Rome  could  still 
fight  and  win. 

13.  The  empire  perished  for  want  of  men.     As  the  bar- 

barians now  mainly  composed  the  armies,  they 
o?SSarian*  occupicd  the  citadcl  of    Rome's  strength   and 

showed  how  power  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  dominion  of  Rome  was  absorbed  rather  than  conquered. 
New  races  replaced  the  former  population  of  the  empire. 
For  lack  of  people  to  till  the  lands,  whole  tribes  of  Goths^ 
Vandals^  Franks^  and  others,  in  a  continual  stream  of  bar- 
baric immigration,  were  peacefully  admitted  and  became 
settlers.  For  some  centuries  the  older  races  did  not 
increase  as  before,  and  the  Romans  were  relatively  in  a 
condition  of  alarming  decay,  while  the  barbarian  world  was 
ever  growing.  The  Roman  civilization  was  military,  not 
industrial. 

14.  The  wealth  of   Rome  was  gained  by  war,  not  by 

manufactures  or  by  commerce ;  and,  when  con- 

Poverty,  di»- 

eaae,and  quest  ccascd,  the  acquirement  of  wealth  came 
to  an  end,  and  lack  of  money,  as  of  men,  made 
Rome  more  helpless  still.  The  Oriental  plague,  between  the 
reigns  of  Aure'lius  and  Diocle'tian,  and  other  visitations  of 
disease  were  calamities  from  which  Rome  never  recovered. 
The  ever-growing  weakness  was  aggravated  by  an  oppressive 
and  irrational  system  of  taxation.  By  slow  degrees  faded 
away  the  power  of  that  great  Rome,  the  conqueror  of  all 
nations,  and  the  builder  of  a  vast  empire  including  many 
races  and  conditions  of  men,  under  a  centralized  government 
of  great  stability  and  efficiency,  but  a  prey  to  physical  and 
financial  maladies  which  were  fed  by  deeply  seated  moral 
mischiefs,  and  were  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  Pagan 
philosophy  or  any  statesmanship  known  to  the  Roman 
world. 
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15.  The  conquest  by  Rome  of  the  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean brought  them  all  under  the  influence  of 

the  same  advanced  civilization  and  produced  im-  Rome's  long 
measurable  benefits  among  them,  derived  from  •"P""**^^* 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce,  with  gain  in  knowledge 
and  the  wealth  of  one  anothet's  productions.  The  achieve- 
ment of  Pompeius  Magnus  in  sweeping  piracy  away  was  an 
instance  of  Roman  benefaction.  The  African  provinces  sup- 
plied half  the  Mediterranean  world  with  grain.  The  west 
became  notably  prosperous.  The  several  cities  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Spain,  besides  their  flourishing  exports  and 
imports,  sedulously  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
contributed  authors  of  high  merit.  In  addition  to  the  Gre- 
cian culture  in  Southern  Gaul^  the  material  and  intellectual 
culture  of  Rome  was  carried  there  and  to  the  centre  and 
north  of  Gaul,  and  across  to  Britain,  where  three  centuries 
of  Roman  supremacy  preserved  the  inhabitants  there,  as 
everywhere,  from  intertribal  conflicts,  and  conferred  the 
benefit  of  orderly  rule. 

16.  The  chief  benefits  derived  by  the  world  from  Rome's 
imperial  sway  were  the  spread  of  the  Greek  cul-  spread  of 
ture,  the  transmission  of  the  greatest  produc-  ^SxhriJ!^"" 
tions  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  the  clear  course  *»ani*y- 
made  for  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Greek 
philosophy  had  prepared  the  higher  class  of  men  for  the 
reception  of  nobler  lessons,  and  the  free  intercourse  among 
the  nations  which  Roman  supremacy  secured,  carried  the 
teachers  of  the  new  religion  to  many  a  region  which  must 
have  been  otherwise  inaccessible  to  their  efforts  and  their 
devotion.  Thus,  long  before  the  official  establishment  of  the 
faith  by  Constantine,  the  surviving  strongholds  of  Paganism 
were  sapped,  and,  without  formal  assault  or  vigorous  shock, 
crumbled  into  final  ruin. 

17.  The  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  was  a  child, 
called,  as  if  in  derision,  Rotn'ulus  Angus' tulus^  the  one  name 
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being  that  of  the  city's  mythical  founder,  the  other  Q^ Augus- 
tus the  little^')  a.  parody  of  the  style  of  him  who 

End  of  the  .       ,    ,  .  .  ,        , 

Western         organized  the  empire.     Augustulus  became  nomi- 
"^"*'  nal   ruler  in  a.d.   475,   and   in   476   was   over- 

thrown by  the  invasion  of  some  German  tribes,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  He'ruli,  Their  leader,  Odoa'cer,, took  the 
title  of  ^^King  of  Jtaly^^  and  the  Western  Empire  came  thus 
ignobly  to  an  end,  in  the  displacing  of  a  lad  seven  years  old 
by  the  captain  of  a  horde  of  banditti. 

18.  The  Romans  were  not  originally  an  art-loving  people,  but  used  the 

abilities  of  those  whom  they  had  subdued  by  their  arms. 

They  derived  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  architecture  of 
their  earliest  buildings  from  the  Etruscans,  and  the  early  statues  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  made  of  terra-cotta  and  of  bronze,  were  also  Etruscan  work. 
The  conquest  of  Macedon  brought  Grecian  influence  to  bear,  and  at  the 
triumph  of  iEmilius  Paul  us  in  167  B.C.  there  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  costly  armor,  vases,  paintings,  and  statues,  which  showed  the  people  of 
Rome  what  Greece  could  furnish  in  the  way  of  models  of  artistic  work. 
The  "  triumphs  "  of  Mummius  over  Greece  and  of  Pompey  over  Mithri- 
dates  brought  to  Rome  numerous  pictures,  statues  in  marble,  engraved 
gems,  pearls,  specimens  of  chased  and  embossed  plate,  figures  and  ves- 
sels of  Corinthian  brass,  and  splendid  works  in  gold.  As  wealth  and 
luxury  grew,  the  works  of  statuary,  mosaic,  painting,  and  architecture, 
executed  by  Greek  artists,  became  countless.  Medals,  coins,  and  cameos 
of  fine  execution  were  produced  under  the  empire,  —  the  age  of  Hadrian 
and  that  of  the  Antonines  being  flourishing  times  for  art. 

19.  The  profuse  ornamentation  of  the  triumphal  arches  and  pillars  in 

Rome  has  been  of  great  antiquarian  value  for  our  knowl- 
Greeklnd  °  ^^g^  of  armor,  costume,  and  military  engines.  The  devas- 
Romanart-       tations  of  barbarians  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern 

Empires  caused  irreparable  losses ;  the  four  bronze  horses 
now  at  Venice  are  specimens  of  later  and  inferior  Greek  art,  saved  from 
destruction  wrought  at  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
chief  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  are  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol 
Museums  at  Rome,  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  the  Villa  Borghese 
and  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome,  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  the  Loiwre  in 
Paris,  the  British  Museum  in  London,  several  private  collections  (e.g., 
Woburn  Abbey  and  Lansdowne  House)  in  England,  and  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  at  Munich. 
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20.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  shows  a  Roman  gentleman  in  the 
loose  enfolding  robe  called  the  idga,  and  a  Roman  lady 
clad  in  the  dress  called  stola^  with  an  outer  cloak  called 
paila.  The  mode  of  serving  the  meals  resembled  that  of  Greece,  already 
described.    The  Handbook  of  Roman  Antiquities  by  Wilkins^  is  an 


excellent  source  of  information  on  the  life  of  men  in  ancient  Rome. 
Bulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,''  and  Whyte  MelviWs  ''Gladiators''  are 
works  within  the  reach  of  all  readers,  containing  brilliant  and  instructive 
pictures  of  Rome  in  her  days  of  splendor,  mingled  cruelty  and  culture,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  was  beginning  to  be  made  known.  The  first 
of  these  accurate  antiquarian  pictures  is  concerned  with  the  grand  catas- 
trophe wrought  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  second  closes  with 
a  stirring  record  of  the  storming  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Rome's 
"  Tenth  Legion^'  and  the  victory^of  Roman  discipline  and  valor  over  the  . 
fiercest  efforts  of  Jewish  fanaticism  and  despair. 


CHRONOLOGICAL   ANALYSIS  OF  GREEK  AND 
ROMAN   HISTORY. 

I.     GREECE, 
z.  Legendary  Period:  b.c 

Homeric  age  (siege  of  Troy,  etc.) (about)     1200 

Probable  date  of  Homeric  poems (about)      900 

1  Macmillan's  series  of  History  Primtrt, 
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a.  First  Historical  (substantially)  Period,  ZZ04-776  B.C.,  from 
Dorian  migration  to  First  Olympiad  : 

Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesos (about)     1 100 

Greek  colonization  of  islands  in  iEgean  Sea  and  of  Asia  Minor 

coast 1000-900 

Greek  colonization  in  Euxine  Sea,  Sicily,  Italy,  etc 900-600 

Decline  of  monarchical  government  in  Greece 1000-900 

Early  History  of  Sparta. 
Legislation  of  Lycurgus •  (about)      840 

Early  History  of  Athens. 
Supposed  age  of  Theseus  and  rise  of  Athens  .    .    .    thirteenth  century. 
Kings  replaced  by  archons  (oligarchical  republic  established)  about    1050 
Era  of  Olympiads  begins .*    .      776 

3.  Second  Period  (Authentic  History),  776-500  B.C.,  from  First 

Olympiad  to  beginning  of  Persian  Wars : 

Athens. 

Archons  become  annual  at  Athens 683 

Legislation  of  Draco 621 

Legislation  of  Solon 594 

Usurpation  of  Pisistratus 560 

Period  of  Tyrants  in  Greek  cities (about)    650-500 

Periander  tyrant  at  Corinth 625-585 

Polycrates  tyrant  in  Samos (about)     560-520 

Death  of  Pisistratus 527 

Hippias  (tyrant)  expelled 510 

Democratic  reforms  of  Cleisthenes 507 

Sparta. 

First  Messenian  war 743-723 

Second  Messenian  war 685-668 

4.  Third  Period,  500-338  B.C.,  from  beginning  of  Persian  Wars 

to  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 

Revolt  against  Persia  of  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor 500 

Burning  of  Sardis  by  lonians  and  Athenians 499 

Recon quest  of  Ionia  by  Persia 493 

Invasion  of  Attica :  battle  of  Marathon        490 
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Xerxes'  invasion  :  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis  ...      480 

Battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale 479 

Age  of  Pericles  at  Athens ■ 480-430 

Pericles  becomes  leader  of  democratic  party (about)      466 

Themistocles  banished  by  ostracism 469 

Cimon's  victories  pver  Persians       . 466 

Cimon  banished  by  ostracism 461 

Pericles  in  power  at  Athens 461-429 

Democratic  reforms  of  Pericles 461 

Supremacy  of  Athens  in  iEgean  Sea  begins 461 

Peloponnesian  War,  431-404  b.c. 

Peloponnesian  war  began 431 

Pericles  died 429- 

Alcibiades  becomes  prominent  at  Athens (about)  423 

Brasidas  (Spartan)  and  Cleon  (Athenian  demagogue)  killed  at  Am- 

phipolis 422 

Athenian  attack  on  Syracuse       415 

Athenian  second  expedition  against  Syracuse 413 

Athenian  efforts  for  empire  fail  at  Syracuse 413 

Oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens 411 

Athenian  fleet  captured  at  i£gos-potami 405 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander 404 

Period  of  Spartan  Supremacy,  405-371  b.c. 

Spartan  war  with  Persians  in  Asia  Minor 399"39S 

Spartan  war  with  Corinth,  Argos,  Athens,  Thebes,  etc.     .    .    .   394-387 

Victory  of  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  at  Coronaea 394 

Spartan  fleet  destroyed  (at  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor)  by  Athenian  and 

Persian  fleet  under  Conon 394 

Peace  of  Antalcidas  with  Persia 387 

Spartan  w^r  against  Thebes  (under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas),  378-362 
Naval  supremacy  of  Athens  revived  —  defeat  of  Lacedaemonian 

fleet  off  Naxos 376 

Defeat  of  Spartans  by  Thebans  at  Leuctra 371 

Period  of  Theban  Supremacy,  371-361  b.c. 
Theban  (and  allied)  war  with  Sparta  in  Peloponnesos      .    .    .   370-361 

Messenia  becomes  independent  of  Sparta 369 

Epaminondas'  victory  (and  death)  at  Mantinea 362 

Peace  made  between  Thebes  and  Sparta 361 

Philip  II.  becomes  king  of  Macedon 359 
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Rise  of  Macedon. 

•.& 

Phocian  or  First  Sacred  War 35^34^ 

Career  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens 355~322 

Alliance  of  Athens  with  Thebes 338 

Ruin  of  Greek  independence:  defeat  of  Athens  and  Thebes  at 

Chaeronea  by  Philip  II 338 

Philip  II.  of  Macedon  assassinated 336 

5.  Fourth  Period,  33II-Z46  B.C.,  from  subjugation  of  Greece 
by  Macedon  to  Roman  Conquest. 

Career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  336-323  b.c. 

Alexander  becomes  king  of  Macedon       336 

Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander 335 

Alexander  invades  Persia 334 

Alexander's  victory  at  the  Granicus  (Mysia) 334 

Alexander's  victory  at  Issus  (Cilicia) 333 

Alexander's  capture  of  Tyre 332 

Alexander  founds  Alexandria  in  Egypt 331 

Alexander  resumes  attack  on  Persia 331 

Alexander's  victory  near  Arbela  (Assyria) 331 

Downfall  of  Persian  Empire 331 

Alexander  completes  conquest  of  Persian  territory 330-328 

Alexander  in  India 327 

Alexander's  army  returns  (by  land  and  sea)  to  Susa     ....   326-325 

Alexander  at  Babylon 324 

Alexander's  death  at  Babylon 323 

ALEXANDER'S   SUCCESSORS. 

Conflict  between  Alexander's  generals  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  Anti- 

gonus,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  etc 323^301 

Victory  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  ( Phrygia) 301 

I.  The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  323-30  b.c. 

Ptolemy  I.  (Soter),  king  in  Egypt 323-285 

Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  king  in  Egypt 285-247 

Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes),  king  in  Egypt 247-222 

Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  king  in  Egypt 222-205 

Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  king  in  Egypt 205-181 

(Brilliant  literary  and  scientific  period  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptole- 
mies ;  the  museum  and  library  at  Alexandria ;  the  mathemati- 
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cians  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Hipparchus,  Eratosthenes;  Hebrew 
Scriptures  translated  into  Greek  —  the  Septuagint  version ;  the 
grammarians  and  critics  Zenodotus,  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus.) 

Decline  of  Egypt's  power 205-30 

[Egypt  became  Roman  province ,      30] 

2.  The  Syrian  Monarchy:  the  Seleucid^,  312-65  b.c. 

Seleucus  I.  (Nicator),  kingof  Syria 312-280 

Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  king  of  Syria 223-187 

Antiochus  III.'s  invasion  of  Greece  and  collision  with  Romans     .      192 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria 175-164 

[Syrian  kingdom  conquered  by  Romans  under  Pompey    ....       65] 

3.  Later  History  of  Macedon  and  Greece. 
Struggles  for  independence ;  time  of  leagues  and  confederations ; 

the  last  great  men  of  Greece 323-197 

Lamian  war :  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Phocion  at  Athens,  323-322 

Antipater*s  (of  Macedon)  victory  at  Crannon       322 

Death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides 322 

Phocion  executed  at  Athens 317 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  king  of  Macedonia 294-287 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus 295-272 

Pyrrhus  invades  Italy 280 

Pyrrhus  defeats  Romans  at  Heraclea      280 

Pyrrhus  defeats  Romans  at  Asculum  .    .    .' 279 

Pyrrhus  wars  in  Sicily 278-276 

Pyrrhus  defeated  by  Romans  at  Beneventum 275 

Pyrrhus  conquers  Macedonia 273 

Pyrrhus  killed  at  Argos 272 

Invasion  of  Greece  by  Gauls       280 

^tolian  league  formed 284 

Achaean  league  founded 280 

Aratus  head  of  Achaean  league 245 

Philopcemen  head  of  Achaean  league 208,  etc. 

Philopoemen  captures  Sparta  and  changes  the  constitution    ...      188 
Death  of  Philopoemen 182 

Later  History  of  Sparta. 

Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  reforms  the  state       244 

Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta 236-222 

Cleomenes  III.  reforms  Spartan  constitution 226 

Cleomenes  III.  defeated  by  Achaean  league  at  Sellasia     ....      222 
Sparta  forced  to  join  Achaean  league  (see  above) 188 
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Fall  of  Macedon. 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia  (under  him  contest  with  Rome)     .    220-178 
Macedonians  defeated  by  Romans  under  Flamininus  at  Cynos- 

cephalae 197 

Decline  of  Macedonian  power;  Greece  proclaimed  free  at  Isth- 
mian games  j  beginning  of  Roman  power 196 

Perseus,  last  king  of  Macedon,  defeated  by  Romans  at  Pydna  .    .  168 

Macedonia  made  Roman  province' 147 

Political  Extinction  of  Greece. 

Achaean  league  at  war  with  Rome 150 

Capture  of  Corinth  by  Roman  general  Mummius 146 

Dissolution  of  Achaean  league ;  Greece  made  a  Roman  province 
(Achaia) 146 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

I.  Asia  Minor. 
(On  fall  of  Persian  Empire,  Greek  cities  and  islands  followed  for- 
tunes of  kingdoms  under  Alexander's  successors ;  Cyprus  and 
south  coast  x>f  Asia  Minor  came  to  the  Ptolemies ;  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  under  Seleucidae  of  Syria.) 

Kingdom  of  Pergamus  independent 280-133 

Attalus  III.  of  Pergamus  bequeaths  territory  to  Rome      ....       133 
(Prosperity  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  at  this  period.) 

Halicamassus  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 334 

Rhodes  became  independent  republic 355 

Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (repulsed)       ....      305 

Colossus  of  Rhodes  destroyed  by  earthquake 224 

(Rhodes  remained  great  in  commerce  till  time  of  Roman  Empire.) 

2.  Italy. 

Tarent.um  founded 708 

Tarentum  taken  by  Romans 272 

Tarentum  finally  subdued  by  Rome 207 

Croton  (or  Crotona)  destroys  Sybaris 510 

Thurii  founded 443 

3.  Sicily. 

Agrigentum  destroyed  by  Carthage 405 

Syracuse  founded 734 

Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse 485 

Gelon  of  Syracuse  defeats  Carthaginians 480 
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Hieron  (or  Hiero)  I.,  kmg'of -Syracuse    .    .    •. 478-467 

Syracusan  victory  over  Etruscan  fleet  near  Cumae 474 

(Prosperity  of  Syracuse- under  Hiero  I.:  iEschylus  and  Pindar  at 

his  court.)  .    .    - 

Syracuse  victorious  over  Athens- 4I3 

(Syracuse  a  democratic  republic  —  about  B.C.  466-406.) 

Dionysius  I.  (the  elder),  king  of  Syracuse 405-367 

(Syracuse  the  chief  state  of  Sicily  under  Dionysius  I.) 

Syracuse  at  war  with  Carthage    * 397*392 

Dionysius  II.  (the  younger),  king  of  Syracuse  .    .     367-356  and  346-343 
(Plato  at  court  of  Dionysius  II.) 

Timoleon  of  Corinth  expels  Dionysius  II 343 

Syracuse  a  democratic  republic 343-317 

Syracusans  under  Timoleon  defeat  Carthaginians 339 

(Timoleon  expels  the  Tyrants,  and  establishes  democracies  in 

cities  of  Sicily.) 

Timoleon  dies   . *    » 337 

Agathocles  seizes  power  at  Syracuse  and  in  Sicily 317 

Agathocles  ruler  of  Syracuse 317-289 

(Agathocles  carried  war  against  Carthage  into  Africa.) 

Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse 270-216 

Hieron  II.  becomes  ally  of  Rome 263 

Syracuse  taken  by  Romans  under  Marcellus,  and  end  of  Greek 

independence  in  Sicily 212 

GREEK  CIVILIZATION. 

(Grand  period  of  Greek  political,  history  was  brief,  only  from  490- 
338  B.C. ;  Greek  culture  had  an  enduring  sway.) 

^  I.  Literature  :  Poetry. 

First^^w-poetry  —  "  Iliad  "and  "Odyssey" (about)      900 

Hesiod's  "  Works  and  Days,"  etc (about)      700 

Zyr/^:  poetry  began (about)      700 

Tyrtaeus  (Ionian,  wrote  at  Sparta) (about)      680 

Mimnermus  of  Smyrna 630-600 

Solon  of  Athens (lived)    640-560 

Theognis  of  Megara (flourished  about)      540 

Simonides  of  Ceos  (at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse,  under  Hiero  I.) 

(about)    520-470 
(The  above  are  elegiac  poets.) 

Archilochus  of  Paros,  iambic  satirical  style) 710-680 
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Alcman  of  Sparta,  lyric (about)      660 

Sappho  of  Lesbos,  lyric (flourished  about)      600 

Alcaeus  of  Mitylene  (in  Lesbos),  lyric  poet 610-580 

Anacreon  of  Teos,  lyric (about)      520 

Simonides  of  Ceos  (see  above),  lyric 520-470 

Pindar  of  Thebes,  lyric       « (lived)    520-440 

Tragedy  began  with  Thespis 535 

Phrynichus,  tragic (flourished  about)    510-480 

iEschylus,  tragic (lived)    525-456 

Sophocles,  tragic (lived)    495-406 

Euripides,  tragic (lived)    480-406 

Comedy  began  with  Susarion  of  Megara (about)  580 

Old  Comedy : 

Cratinus  of  Athens,  comic      •    .    • (about)  440 

Eupolis  of  Athens,  comic (about)  420 

Aristophanes  of  Athens,  comic (flourished)    425-385 

Middle  comedy (flourished  about)    390-320 

New  comedy (flourished  about)    320-250 

Menander  of  Athens  died 291 

(Diphilus  and  Philemon,  contemporaries  of  Menander.) 

2.  Literature:  Prose. 

Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  history .  (bom)       484 

Herodotus  at  Athens,  age  of  Pericles (about)       445 

Thucydides  of  Athens,  history    .    .    < (born)       471 

Xenophon  of  Athens,  history,  biography,  etc 430-350 

Xenophon  in  Asia,  "Anabasis  "  expedition 401-399 

Plato  of  Athens,  philosophy (flourished  about)    400-350 

Aristotle  of  Stageira*,  Thrace (lived)    384-322 

Aristotle  a  pupil  of  Plato  at  Athens 367-347 

Aristotle  taught  at  Athens (about)    332-322 

3.  Philosophy  and  Science. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  philosophy  and  mathematics   .  (lived  about)  630-540 

Anaximander  of  Miletus,  natural  philosophy   .    .  (lived  about)  610-547 

Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  natural  philosophy    (flourished  about)  540* 

Pythagoras  of  Samos,  philosophy   ....  (flourished  about)  540-510 

Hippocrates  of  Cos,  medical  science  .    .    .  (flourished  about)  460-360 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  Asia  Mirror,  philosophy 

(flourished  about)  500-428 

Socrates  of  Athens,  ethical  philosophy 469-399 

Plato  of  Athens,  founded  Academic  school 429-347 
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Epicurus  of  Athens,  founded  Epicurean  school 342-270 

Zeno  at  Athens,  founded  Stoic  school (about)      320 

Aristotle  at  Athens,  founded  Peripatetic  school 335 

Antisthenes  of  Athens,  founded  Cynic  sect (about)      390 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  Cynic  philosopher  ...    (lived  about)      412-323 

[Heraclitus  of  Ephesus (flourished  about)      513 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  Thrace (lived  about)     460-360] 

4.  Art:  Architecture. 
Temple  of  Psstum,  in  Italy :  Doric  style     .    .    .  (built)    sixth  century 

Parthenon  at  Athens,  Doric (finished)      438 

(Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  architects  of  Parthenon.) 

Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  Ionic  style sixth  century 

Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  Corinthian     ) 

Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  Corinthian  ) *  ** 

5.  Art:  Sculpture. 

^      Phidias  of  Athens (flourished  about)  460-440 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon       (flourished  about)  452-412 

Myron  of  Boeotia (flourished  about)  430 

Praxiteles  of  Athens      (flourished  about)  350 

Scopas  of  Paros (flourished  about)  380 

Lysippus  of  Sicyon (flourished  about)  330 

6.  Art:  Painting. 

Micon  of  Athens (about)      460 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos (at  Athens  about)      450 

Apollodorus  of  Athens 410 

Zeuxis  —  painted  at  Athens,  etc 424-400 

Parrhasius  of  Ephesus (at  Athens  about)      400 

Timanthes  of  Sicyon (about)  400 

Apelles  of  Ionia (about)  330 

Protogenes  of  Caria (about)    330-300 

Nicias  of  Athens (about)  320 

Euphranor  of  Athens (about)  335 

J     Pausias  of  Sicyon       (flourished  about)    360-330 

7.  Art:  Music. 
Terpander  of  Lesbos,  lyre      ....    (lived  at  Sparta  about)    700-650 

Thaletas  of  Crete,  lyre,  at  Sparta (probably  about)      640 

Timotheus  of  Miletus,  lyre (lived)    446-357 

Timotheus  of  Thebes,  flute-player (about)  330 
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II.  ROMK 

B.C. 

Supposed  foundation  of  Rome 753 

Monarchical  rule  at  Rome (about)    750-500 

Rome  became  a  republic (about)  500 

z.  Civil  History  from  about  500  to  266  B.C.    (Development  of 
Roman  Constitution,) 
Struggle  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  began     .    .    .  (about)       500 
First  Secession  of  Plebeians  to  Mons  Sacer,  and  two  tribunes  apn 

pointed 493 

Publilian  Law  carried  (for  tribunes  to  be  chosen  only  at  Comitia 
Tributa — the  popular  assembly,  and  extension  of  powers  of 

Comitia  Tributa) 471 

Decemviri  appointed  to  draw  up  code  of  laws  (Laws  of  the  Twelve 

Tables) (about)      452 

Second  secession  of  Plebeians  to  Mons  Sacer :  Valerian  and  Hora- 

tian  laws  passed,  with  great  increase  of  powers  of  Comitia  Tributa,    448 
Lex  Canuleia  passed,  legalizing  marriage  between  Patricians  and 

Plebeians 445 

Military  tribunes  with  consular  power  appointed 444 

Censors  (office  of)  established 443 

Office  of  military  tribunes  open  to  Plebeians (about)      400 

Great  constitutional  struggle,  Caius  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius 
Sextius  being  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  Plebeians  elected  year 

after  year 376-366 

Licinian  laws  carried  (with  abolition^  of-  the  consular  tribunes,  and 

one  consul,  at  least,  henceforth  to  be  a  Plebeian)       366 

Lucius  Sextius — first  Plebeian  consul 366 

Publilian  laws  carried  (a  plebiscitum,  or  decree  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  henceforward  to  bind  the  whole  people:  one  censor  to 

be  a  Plebeian) 339 

Praetorship  thrown  open  to  Plebeians 336 

Lex  Ogulnia  passed  (offices  of  Pontiffs  and  Augurs  to  be  shared 

with  Plebeians) 300 

Lex  Valeria,  de  Provocatione  ("on  the  appeal")  re-enacted — for 
every  Roman  citizen  to  have  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta from  sentence  of  any  magistrate  .  -^ 300 

Third  secession  of  Plebeians  to  Janiculan  Hill 287 

Lex  Hortensia  carried,  re-enacting  the  chief  Publilian  law,  giving 
higheslt  legislative  power  to  Comitia  Tributa 286 
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( Henceforth  equality  of  political  rights  existed  between  Patricians 
and  Plebeians,  and  Rome  was  a  moderate  democratic  republic.) 


B.C 


a.  Conquest  of  Italy:  History  of  Rome  to  266  B.C. 

Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage -    508 

Supposed  date  of  taking  of  Rome  by  Etruscans 500 

Etruscan  power  had  declined,  and  Veii  been  taken  by  Rome  by    .      400 

Rome  taken  by  Senonian  Gauls 390 

South  of  Etruria  had  become  Roman  territory  by 375 

Latin  war  and  Roman  conquest  of  Latium 340-338 

Samnite  wars  and  Roman  conquest  of  Samnium 327-290 

Roman  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks 321 

Truce  between  Rome  and  Samnium 304-298 

Decisive  Roman  victory  at  Sentinum  (in  Umbria) 295 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Samnite  general  Pontius 292 

Submission  of  Samnites ;  Rome  supreme  in  central  Italy      .    .    .      290 
Decisive  Roman  victory  at  Vadimonian  Lake  (in  Etruria)  over 

Etruscans  and  Senonian  Gauls 283 

Rome  had  become  supreme  in  northern  Italy  by 283 

Tarentine  war  began 282 

Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 280 

Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum 279 

Decisive  victory  of  Romans  over  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum     ...      275 
Romans  supreme  in  southern  Italy,  and  conquest  of  Italy  completed  by  266 

3.  Foreign  Conquest:  History  of  Rome  from  266  to  133  B.C. 

First  Punic  War 264-241 

Romans  take  Agrigentum 262 

Roman  fleet  (under  Duilius)  victorious  at  Mylse 260 

Hamilcar  Barca  in  Sicily  for  Carthaginians 247-241 

Roman  fleet  (under  Lutatius  Catulus)  victorious  at  iEgates  Islands,      241 

Sicily  iDecame  (the  first)  Roman  province 241 

Romans  rob  Carthage  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  Sardinia  made 

Roman  province     .    - 238 

Romans  had  conquered  Cisalpine  Gaul  by 222 

Carthaginians  (under  Hamilcar  Barca)  establish  their  power  in 

Spain 237-229 

Hannibal  takes  command  in  Spain 221 

Hannibal  takes  Saguntum  (Roman  ally  in  Spain) 219 

Second  Punic  War 218-202 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy 218 

Hannibal's  victories  at  the  Ticinus  and  Trebia 218 
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Hannibars  victory  at  the  Trasimene  Lake 217 

Hannibal's  victory  at  Canna  .    .    .    .■ 216 

Hannibal  maintained  himself  in  Italy  , 218-202 

Roman  successes  in  Spain,  under  Publius  Scipio,  by 205 

Decisive  Roman  victory  over  Hasdrubal  at  the  Metaurus     ...      207 

Romans  (under  Publius  Scipio)  invade  Africa 204 

Hannibal's  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Zama 202 

Roman  Arms  in  Greece 213-197 

First  Macedonian  War:   Roman  alliance  with  jEtolian  Leagtte; 

successes  over  Philip  V.  of  Macedon 213-205 

Second  Macedonian  War • 200-197 

Decisive  Roman  victory  (under  Flamininus)  over  Macedonians  at 

Cynoscephalae ;  Roman  influence  supreme  in  Greece     ....      197 

Hannibal  takes  refuge  with  Antiochus  of  Syria i^ 

Roman  Arms  in  Asia. 

Roman  successes  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  over  Antiochus  the 

Great  of  Syria;   Roman  influence  supreme  in  Asia  Minor  by 

188  B.C 192-188 

Death  of  Hannibal  in  Bithynia ;    .    .    .    .  (about)       183 

Third  Macedonian  War  (with  Perseus  of  Macedon) :   decisive 

Roman  victory  at  Pydna,  168  B.C 171-168 

Macedonia  made  a  Roman  province i  .- 

Roman  successes  over  Achaean  League  in  Greece ;  Corinth  taken 

by  Mummius,  146  B.C. ;  Greece  made  Roman  province  (Achaia)       146 
Kingdom  of  Pergamus  (Asia  Minor)  bequeathed  to  Rome    ...      133 

Third  Punic  War 149-146 

Siege,  capture,  and  destruction  of  Carthage 149-146 

Roman  province  of  Africa      . j  ,g 

Roman  Arms  in  Spain. 

Celtiberians  of  central  Spain  conquered  by 180 

Lusitania  (Portugal)  south  of  Tagus  conquered  by  .    \\    \    \    \      140 
Romans  take  Numantia  (completing  conquest  of  centre  and  south 
of  Spain) j^^ 

(Two  Roman  provinces  in  Spain  —  Hispania  Citerior  and  His^ 
pania  Ulterior.) 

ROMAN   LITERATURE. 

(i)  Earlier  Poets. 

Livius  Andronicus,  tragedies  and  comedies      .  (flourished  about)      240 

Naevius,  comedies  and  epic (died  about)  200 

^""*"«'^Pi^ (flourished)         200-170 
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Plautus,  comedies (flourished)  225-185 

Terence,  comedies (lived)  I9S-^S9 

Pacuvius,  tragedies (flourished  about)      160 

Accius,  —  or  Attius,  —  tragedies (flourished  about)      140 

(2)  Earlier  Prose- Writers. 
Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus,  historians      •    •    •  (about)      200 

Porcius  Cato,  the  Censor,  historian (died)        149 

I 
4.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Republic,  133-27  B.C. 

Land  legislation  of  Tiberius  Gracchus •    •    .    •      133 

Tiberius  Gracchus  murdered  by  nobles 132 

Land  legislation  of  Caius  Gracchus 123-122 

Caius  Gracchus  murdered  in  riot  caused  by  nobles 121 

AUobroges,  etc.,  subdued  in  southern  Gaul 125-120 

Roman  province  ("Provincia")  in  southern  Gaul 120 

Roman  war  with  Jugurtha  of  Numidia 111-106 

Jugurtha  defeated  and  captured  by  Marius 106 

(Romans  masters  of  northwest  Africa.) 

Defeat  of  Roman  armies  by  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (moving  towards 

Italy  and  Spain) 113-105 

Great  victory  of  Marius  over  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae  ( Aix)  .    .      102 
Great  victory  of  Marius  over  Cimbri  at  Vercellae  (Cisalpine  Gaul),      loi 

Social  or  Marsic  war 90-^9 

Roman  franchise  granted  to  Italian  allies  by  Lex  Julia  and  Lex 

Plautia  Papiria       89, 87 

First  MithridatU  War;  Sulla  defeats  armies  of  Mithridates  in 

Greece 88-84 

CrvU  War  of  Marius  and  Sulla 88-82 

Marius  driven  from  Italy  by  Sulla 88 

Cinna,  partisan  of  Marius,  brings  back  Marius :  massacre  of  Sulla's 

partisans  in  Italy 87 

Death  of  Marius ;  his  son  succeeds  to  his  position 86 

Sulla  returns  to  Italy  from  Mithridatic  war ;  defeat  of  Marians  out- 
side Rome;  slaughter  of  Marians  by  Sulla's  proscriptions  in  Italy,  83-82 
Sulla  becomes  Dictator ;  effects  short-lived  aristocratic  change  in 

constitution ;  suddenly  resigns  power 81-79 

Death  of  Sulla 78 

Pompeius  Magnus  becomes  head  of  senatorial  party 78 

Pompey  wars  successfully  against  Roman  revolt  in  Spain     .    .       76-71 
Second  Mithridatic  War;  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  defeat  armies  of 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  in  Asia  Minor ;  death  of  Mithridates, 
63B.C 74-63 
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Pompey  becomes  Consu]  ;'SuIla*s  legislation  inriuired      ....  70 

Pompey's  success  against  Mediterranean  pirates 67 

Pompey*s  successes  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes;   Pontus 

made  Roman  province 66-65 

Syria  conquered  and  made  province  by  Pompdy 64 

Phoenicia  and  Palatine  conquered — Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey,  63 

Pompey  returns  to  Romt  and'" triumphs" 61 

Cicero  rises  to  distinction  at  Rome (about)  75 

Cicero  becomes  Consul  —  puts  down  Catilinarian  conspiracy    .    .  63 

Crassus'  become's  Consul ;  his  vaCst  wealth 70 

Julius  Csesar  becomes  l^adfer  bf  t>opular  party     ....  (about)  yo 

Csesar  wars  with  success  in  Spain  61  B.C. ;  returns  to  Rome     .    .  60 

First  Triumvirate  (Caesar,  Pompey,  Crassus) 60 

Caesar's  command  in,  and  conquest  of,  Gaul 5S-50 

Crassus  and  Roman  army  destroyed  in  Parthia 53 

[Parthian  kingdom  establiShe'd  about  250  B.C.;  conquers  Bactria 

about  130;  successes  against  Syria,  131.] 
Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon  and  invades  Italy ;  Pompey  and  sena- 
torial party  flee  to  Greece 49 

Caesar  defeats  Ponipeiaii  armies  in  Spain 49 

Caesar  crosses  to  Greece  against  Pompey 48 

Caesar's  decisive  victory  over  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  (Thessaly)       .  48 

Pompey  put  to  death  in  ^gypt    \    \    \    \    \    .    : 48 

Caesar  in  Egypt;  the  "Alexandrine  war" 48-47 

Caesar  returns  to  Rome  from  Egypt    ..*..;. 47 

Caesar  defeats  Pompeians  in  Africa  at  Thapsus 46 

Cato  the  Yoiinger's  suicide*  at*  U tied   .*    :    .    ;    ;    :    ;    .    .    .    .  46 
Caesar  returns  to  Rome  from  Africa,  and  "triumphs ; "  reforms  the 

calendar 46 

Caesar  defeats  Pompey's  sons  in  Spain  at  Munda 45 

Caesar  returns  from  Spain ;  appointed  Dictator  and  Imperator  for 

life    : 45 

Julius  Caesar  assassinated       44 

Marcus  Antonius  (Antony)  assumes  importance 44 

Second  Triumvirate  (Antony,  Octavianus,  Lepidus) 43 

Slaughter  of  "proscriptions**  by  Antony  and  Octavianus;  murder 

of  Cicero 43 

Battles  of  Philippi  (in  Macedonia);  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 

by  Antony  and  Octavianus 42 

End  of  Roman  Republic 42" 
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The  Second  Triumvirate. 

Peace  of  Brundusium  between  Antony  and  Octavianus     ....  40 

Lepidus  expelled  from  Triumvirate     .    , 36 

Antony  in  the  East  and  with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt 36-31 

Senate  declares  war  against  Cleopatra 32 

Battle  of  Actium ;  Antony  defeated  by  Octavianus 31 

Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria 30 

Egypt  becomes  Roman  province ;  Rome  supreme  on  all  Mediter- 
ranean coasts 30 

Octavianus  master  of  the  Roman  world 30 

Octavianus  returns  to  Rome  and  "  triumphs  " 29 

"  Temple  "  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome  for  general  peace 29 

Octavianus^becomes  "Imperator"  (Emperor)  and  receives  title  of 

"Augustus" 27 

Roman  Empire  begins  with  Augustus 27 

ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

Lucilius,  satirical  poet 148-103 

Lucretius,  philosophical  or  didactic  poet 95~So 

Catullus,  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic  poet 87-45 

Varro,  prose-writer  on  agriculture,  Latin  language,  etc.     .    .    .      116-28 

Julius  Caesar,  historical  prose 100-44 

Sallust,  historical  prose 86-34 

Cicero,  orations,  philosophical  treatises,  letters 106-48 

Virgil,  epic  poet 70-19 

Horace,  l)rric  and  philosophical  poet 65-8 

Tibullus,  elegiac  poet (about)     55-20 

Propertius,  elegiac  poet    * .    .    .    .  ' .    .    .    .    (flourished  about)        30 

B.C.      A.D. 

Ovid,  elegiac  and  descriptive  poet 43  to  18 

Phaedrus,  poetical  fabulist time  of  Augustus. 

B.C      A.D. 

Livy,  historian       59  to  17 

Velleius  Paterculus,  historian (about)    20  to  30 

A.D. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  prose-writer  on  natural  history,  etc 23-79 

Persius,  satirical  poet 34-62 

Seneca,  philosophical  treatises  and  tragedies   .   (flourished  about)        40 

Lucan,  historical  poet 39-65 

Martial,  epigrammatic  poet • 43-105 

Pliny  the  Younger,  prose  epistles »    t    »  (about)     61-105 
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A.D. 

Quintilian,  writer  on  rhetoric (about)  40-120 

Juvenal,  satirical  poet (wrote  about)  loo-i  10 

Tacitus,  historian (lived  about)  SS-i 20 

Suetonius,  historical  memoirs (about)  70-140 

ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Age  of  Augustus.  b.c 

Augustus  Cssar  as  Emperor 27 

Birth  of  Christ  (really  occurred) 4 

A.D. 

Defeat  of  Romans  in  Germany  by  Arminius 9 

Death  of  Augustus •    •        14 

2.  Empire  after  Augustus,  a.d.  14-192. 
Claudian  Emperors  (four) :  — 

Tiberius  (i)        14-37 

Caligula  (2) 37-41 

Claudius  {'^) 41-54 

Romans  begin  conquest  of  Britain 43 

NeroU) 54-68 

Persecution  of  Christians  at  Rome 65 

Trollies  of  A.D.  68-69  •  — 

Revolt  of  Galba  in  Spain 68 

Galba  emperor (part  of)    68-69 

C?M<7  emperor (part  of )  69 

Battle  of  Bedriacum .        69 

Vifellius  emperor (part  of)  69 

Flavian  Emf'erors  (three) :  — 

Vespasian  (i) 70-79 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus       70 

Titus  {z) 79-81 

Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  death  of  Pliny  the  Elder ;  destruc- 
tion of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  etc 79 

Completion  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome 80 

Domitian  (3) 81-96 

Completion  of  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola 78-85 

Dacian  successes  against  Rome 86-90 

Five  "good  Emperors  : "  — 

A^erva  (i) 96-98 

Trajan  (2)     .    , 98-X17 
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Dacia  conquered  by  Romans ico-106 

Hadrian  (3) 117-138 

Great  revolt  of  Jews  suppressed 131-136 

Antoninus  Pius  (^) 138-161 

Marcus  Aurelius  (5) 161-180 

^ar<:Mnd!»/i/^  ff^r  ( German  attacks  on  empire) ,   .  i65<-i8o 

Oriental  plague  scourges  Roman  Empire 166 

Commodus  emperor 180-192 

3.  Empire  from  a.d.  192  to  285. 
Period  of  Transition  and  Military  Despotism, 

Se^timius  Severus  emperoT 193-21 1 

Severus  in  Britain  (died  at  York,  211) 208-211 

Caracai/a  emperor     .    .    .    '. 211-217 

(Roman  franchise  extended  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire.) 

Alexander  Sgverus  emperor 222-235 

(Parthian  Empire  succeeded  by  new  Persian  Empire.) 

Maximinus  (a  German)  emperor 235-238 

I?ecius  emperor 249-251 

(Goths  appear  in  force  in  Roman  territory.) 

Valerian  emperor 253-260 

( Franks  invade  Gaul ;  Alemanni  move  over  Danube  and  Rhine ; 

Goths  attack  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  Persians  invade  Syria ; 

Valerian  defeated  and  slain  by  Persian  king  Sapor.) 

^»r^/^ff  (a  Pannonian)  emperor 270-275 

(Goths  and  Vandals  driven  out  of  Pannonia;   Alemanni,  etc., 

repulsed  from  Italy;  Dacia  surrendered  to  Goths;  Zenobia, 

Queen  of  Palmyra,  defeated  and  brought  to  Rome. ) 

Probus  (a  Pannonian )  emperor 276-282 

(Barbarians  defeated  on  Rhine  and  Danube.) 

4.  Empire  from  a.d.  285  to  337. 

27iim:/^/Su»f  (a  Dalmatian)  emperor 285-305 

(Empire  divided  under  four  rulers  for  administration;  City  of 
Rome  virtually  ceases  to  be  capital,  the  rulers  residing  on  or 
near  frontiers  for  defence  against  barbarians.) 

(During  third  century  A.D.,  Roman  Empire  became  largely  barba- 
rian in  population,  chiefly  by  influx  of  German  tribes  into  army 
and  as  settlers ;  political  system  becomes  that  of  Oriental  sul- 
tanism ;  the  senate  practically  disappears ;  oppressive  taxation 
does  much  mischief ;  great  advances  made  by  Christianity  and 
the  church  established  as  a  power  within  the  state.) 

Constantine  the  Great  emperor 306-337 
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(Military  power  of   "Legati"  (Viceroys)  separated  from  civil 

authority.) 

Christianity  established  as  state-religion 324 

Byzantium  (Constantinople)  capital  of  empire     •.    v 330 

[For  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  see 

text  of  work  above.] 

5.  Empire  from  a.d.  337. to  395. 

Julian  (the  Apostate)  emperor 3^^-363 

Valentinian  I.  emperor  .    .    .  • 364-375 

(Conflicts  with  barbarians;  Alemanni  driven  from  Gaul.) 
(In  fourth  century  A.D.,  Goths  (Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths)  become 
powerful ;  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric  on  Danube ;  Goths 
partly  Christianized  by  Ulphilas.) 
(Huns  from  Asia  become  formidable;  attack  the  Goths  in  south- 
east Europe.) 

PW^«j,  emperor  of  eastern  part  of  empire^ 364-378 

(Goths  allowed  to  settle  south  of  Danube;  Valens  killed  in  battle 

near  Adrianople  by  Goths,  a.d.  378. ) 
(Goths  spread  westwards  to  Italy;  enter  Rpman  army  in  large 
numbers. ) 

Theodosius  emperor  (of  whole  empire,  392-395) 37^395 

Peace  made  with  Goths 382 

Submission  of  Theodosius  to  St.  Ambrose 390 

(Formal  end  of  Paganism ;  worship  of  heathen  gods  strictly  for- 
bidden.) 

6.  Empire  from  a.d.  395  to  476. 

Empire  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 395 

(Stilicho,  a  Vandal  commander  of    Roman  legions  in   Britain 

against  Picts  and  Scots,  and  on  Rhine  frontier  repulses  Suevi 

and  Alemanni.) .         . 
Alaric,  King  of  Visigoths,  defeated  in  Italy  by  Stilicho     ....      403 
Stilicho  defeats  host  of  barbarians  under  Radagaisus  in  north  of 

Italy 405 

Death  of  Stilicho 408 

Alaric,  King  of  Visigoths,  captures  Rome 410 

(In  earlier  part  oi  fifth  century  Romans  leave  Britain:  Visigoths 

established  in  south  of  Gaul  and  north  of  Spain ;  Suevi,  Alani, 

Vandals,  Burgundians,  swarm  into  Gaul  and  Spain.) 
Genseric,  King  of  Vandals,  sets  up  kingdom  in  northwest  Africa  .      429 
Attila,  King, of  the  Huns,  invades  Gaul 450 
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Battle  of  Ch&lons  ( Attila's  Huns  defeated  by  Theodoric's  Visigoths 

and  by  Aetius) 451 

Attila  died  (end  of  power  of  Huns) 453 

Genseric,  King  of  Vandals,  took  Rome <  .    .    .  455 

Ricimer,  King  of  Suevi,  took  Rome 472 

Romulus  AugustuluSf  last  emperor  of  Western  Empire,  overthrown 

by  Odoacer,  a  German  chief 476 

End  of  Western  Empire  of  Rome 476 
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SECTION   IV. 
MEDIEVAL    HISTORY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  the  "  Middle  Ages "  embraces  a  period  of 
about  one  thousand  years,  extending  from   the 

Scope  of 

mediaeval        close  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cent- 
"  °^*  ury  of  the  Christian  era.    The  first  half  of  this 

period  has  been  sometimes  called  the  ^^Dark  Ages^**  as  if  the 
light  of  ancient  learning  and  culture  had  been  well-nigh  ex- 
tinguished in  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Rome  by  barbarian  peoples.  This  time  of  the 
world's  history,  however,  is  more  correctly  regarded  as  a 
time  in  which  the  creation  of  a  fresh  state  of  society  and 
of  civilization  was  effected  in  the  blending  of  the  new  with 
the  old,  in  the  adoption  both  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
olden  institutions  by  the  new  races  who  appear  upon  the 
scene.  The  development  of  the  German  world  begins,  kin- 
dled by  foreign  culture,  religion,  polity,  and  legislation. 
These  new  elements  were  taken  up  by  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
and  amalgamated  with  their  own  national  life.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  had  already  received  from  the  Councils  and 
Fathers  of  the  Church  a  perfected  system  of  doctrine  and 
government ;  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  moreover,  possessed 
the  culture  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  and  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  perfectly  developed  form, 
continued  for  ages  to  be  the  language  of  literature  and  men 
of  learning.  The  new  system  of  things  was,  in  this  sense, 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  old ;  but  there  lived  in  it  an 
entirely  new  spirit,  through  which  the  world  was  to  be  politi- 
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cally  and  socially  regenerated  —  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which 
was  ultimately  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  principles  of 
Church  and  State^  and  regulate  the  political  life  of  nations 
on  civic  principles  when  the  State  had  passed  through  the 
form  of  Feudal  to  that  of  Constitutional  Monarchy, 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   NEW  RACES,    KINGDOMS,   AND   LANGUAGES 
OF  EUROPE. 

1.  Consequent  on  the  Aryan  migration  into  Europe  (page 
9),  the  ancient  history  of   Europe  presents  the 

Italic  {Latin)  and  Hellenic  races  as  the   ruling  races  of 
powers  of  the  civilized  world.     The  modern  his-     ""'^' 
tory  of  Europe  relates  to  mixed  races  descended  froni  the 
union  of  these  historic  peoples  with  barbarian  tribes,  but 
mainly  to  the  other-  great  races  of  the  Aryan  stock  —  the 
Celts^  the  Teutons^  and  the  Slavonians, 

2.  While  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Europe  belong  to 
the  Aryan  stock,  the  other  tenth,  consisting  of 

N  Non-Anran 

the  Turks^  the  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  the  Finns,  races  of 
and  the  Laplanders,  is  Mongolian  in  race,  akin  to 
the  Chinese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  other  peoples  in  the  south- 
east of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  though  now  they  are  apparently 
very  different. 

3.  The  Celts  early  inhabited  the  British  Isles,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  Teutons  occupied  the   E^^iy  dis- 
territory  known  as  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,   AJ^JnracSs 
and  central  Germany ;   an  Aryan  people  called  "» Europe. 
Lithuanians  had  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  Slavonians  in  the  great  Eastern  plain,  forming  mpd- 
em  Russia  in  Europe. 
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4.  Of  the  three  great  Aryan  races  —  Celts^  Teutons^  and 
The  Celts  and  ^^c^vonians  —  the  Romans  came  into  close  con- 
the  Romans.  ^^^^  ^j^j^  Q^jy  ^j^e  Celts  and  the  Teutons.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Celts  of  Britain^  Gaul,  and  Spain  were 
conquered  by  Rome,  and  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain  took  up 
the  Latin  language  and  civilization,  receiving  the  Roman 
citizenship,  and  being  converted  to  Christianity  before  the 
end  of  the  Western  Empire. 

5.  Teutonic,  Gothic,  and  Germanic  designate  the  great  race 
The  Teutonic  ^^  Central  and  northern  Europe,  destined  to  be 
tribes.  gQ  influential  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
civilization.  The  chief  tribes  were  the  Goths  (the  Visigoths 
and  Ostrogoths),  the  Vandals,  the  Franks  (i.e,,  the  ^^/rree 
men,"  a  confederacy  of  tribes  on  the  lower  Rhine),  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Lombards  (originally  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  in  the  fifth  century  a.d.  found  north  of  the  Danube), 
the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Scandinavians  or  Norsemen, 

6.  The  Vandals,  as  we  have  seen,  invaded  Spain  (whence 
The  Vandals  ^^^  name  Andalusia),  and  passed  over  into  Africa, 
and  Goths.  where  they  founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  The 
Ostrogoths,  under  their  king,  Theod'oric  the  Great,  overcame 
Odoa'cer  in  Italy,  and  he  ruled  there  as  head  of  a  prosperous 
realm  from  a.d.  493  to  526.  The  Roman  laws  and  institu- 
tions were  maintained,  and  the  age  was  distinguished  by  the 
learning  and  statesmanship  of  CcLssiodo'rus,  and  of  Boe'thius, 
accomplished  in  Greek  philosophy,  who  (during  his  imprison- 
ment by  Theodoric)  wTote  the  well-known  work,  ^^  On  the 
Comfort  of  Philosophy,"  Its  author  was  the  last  of  the  west- 
ern Romans  to  study  deeply  the  literature  of  Greece,  from 
which  he  translated  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  philoso- 
phers. The  Visigoths  had  founded  a  kingdom  which  included 
modern  Spain,  Portugal,  and  southern  France,  the  capital 
being  Tolo'sa  (now  Toulouse),  This  kingdom  lasted  for  two 
centuries,  when,  after  losing  the  portion  in  Gaul  to  the  Franks 
from  Germany,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Saracens. 
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7.  In  A.D.  486  the  Franks  under  king  Clo'vis  (in  German 
Chlodwig^  tiie  same  as  Louis)  invaded  and  con-  ^j^gp^^^^,^^ 
quered  a  part  of  Gaul,  and  tiie  first  or  Merovin'-  and  Burgun- 
gian  dynasty  (from  Merwig^  grandsire  of  Clovis) 

of  the  earlier  monarchy  of  France  was  established,  that  name 
being  derived  from  the  conquering  people.  These  blond, 
well-armed  Germans  gradually  made  their  way  to  the  south, 
and  drove  out  the  Visigoths,  but  themselves  settled  chiefly 
in  the  north  of  Gaul.  Clovis  and  his  people  embraced  the 
faith  of  his  wife  ClotiUda,  a  Christian  princess  of  Burgundian 
race,  and  the  Frank  conquerors  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Gauls, — a  popularized  Latin.  The  death  of  Clovis 
(a.d.  511)  was  followed  by  a  period  of  dreary  warfare  and 
crime.  This  dominion  of  the  Franks  extended  far  eastward 
of  the  Rhine.  Thus  much  of  Gaul  was  transformed  from  a 
Roman  province  into  a  monarchy  by  German  barbarians. 
The  kingdom  established  by  the  Burgundians  in  the  south- 
east of  Gaul  disappeared  for  a  time  by  Frankish  conquests. 
Its  boundaries  varied  according  tp  their  successes  in  war 
against  neighboring  states. 

8.  From  the  union  of  the  new  Germanic  nations  with  those 
of  the  conquered  Roman  Empire  of    the  West 

,        _  /.  T^  .      ,  ,  V     The  Romance 

sprang  the  Romance  (i.e.,  Romantzed  or  Lattmzed)  nations  and 
peoples  and  languages  of  mediaeval  and  modern  *^*8:cs. 
Europe.  The  Latin  of  literature  and  of  educated  speech 
became  changed  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  people  of 
Gaul^  of  Spain^  and  of  Italy ^  aud  from  this  and  the  admix- 
ture of  Teutonic  words  arose  the  Provencal  tongue  of  south- 
ern France,  and  the  French^  Spanish^  and  Italian  languages. 
In  the  ec^t  of  Switzerland  and  in  Roumania  (part  of  the  an- 
cient Dacia)  the  language  is  also  of  Latin  origin.  The  chief 
Latin  or  Romance  nations  of  modern  Europe  are  therefore  the 
French^  Spanish,  and  Italian  ;  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  times  the 
people  of  Provence  and  Aquitaine,  south  of  the  Loire,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  French  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
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9.  The  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Lombards  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian  tribes  came  later.  The  Angles  and  the 
bards.  Scan-  Soxons  belonged  to  the  Law  German  division  of 
Angles,  and  the  Teutonic  race,  that  had  not  been  Christianized 
or  civilized  in  Roman  times,  and  dwelt  near  the 
sea,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and  Elbe,  The 
German  tribes  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Roman  Empire  belonged  to  the  High  German  division, 
dwelling  in  central  and  southern  Germany,  away  from  the  sea. 

ID.  What  races  peopled  Britain,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
Races  of  ™ust  nccds  be  rapidly  sketched.  Perhaps  the 
srotiSd,  and  earliest  settlements  were  made  in  Ireland,  by  the 
Ireland.  Phoenicians^  and  by  Milesians  from  their  colony 

in  Spain.  Gaels,  who  came  there  from  Gaul,  mixed  with  the 
previous  comers,  then  united  with  the  Gaels  who  penetrated 
into  the  north  of  Britain.  They  maintained  so  easy  inter- 
course across  the  Channel,  that  the  people  of  either  country, 
having  substantially  the  same  language,  were  known  indis- 
criminately as  Scots.  The  Roman  invasion  not  having  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  made  less  interrupted 
advances  in  prosperity  and  intelligence.  Their  Brehon  laws 
evince  a  more  equitable  system  of  land  tenure  and  descents 
than  are  contained  in  any  laws  originating  in  feudalism. 
They  readily  embraced  Christianity  when  presented  to  them 
by  St,  Patrick,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  while  the 
Continent  was  under  the  ruins  caused  by  the  barbarians, 
Ireland  was  the  land  of  schools,  and  her  scholars  were 
missionaries  of  education  to  England  and  all  Europe. 

II.  The  island  of  Britain  was  very  early  peopled  by  migra- 
«   .  «  .   .     tions  from  Gaul  of  two  branches  of  Celts,  —  the 

Early  Britain 

under  the        Gaels  and  Cymri,  who  were  called  Britons,  from 

Romans. 

the  name  of  one  of  their  princes.  The  Romans 
made  their  first  invasion  under  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  55,  and  the 
following  year  he  made  the  second  invasion.     It  was  nearly 
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one  hundred  years  later  (a.d.  43)  that  the  complete  conquest 
of  Britain  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Caractacus^ 
king  of  the  Silures^  resisted  in  vain  for  eight  years,  and  was  sent 
to  Rome  a  famous  prisoner.  Boadicea^  Queen  of  the  Iceni^  was 
defeated  and  poisoned  herself  in  62.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced a.d.  64.  Julius  Agricola  was  appointed  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor in  A.D.  78,  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian^  and  established 
the  Roman  power.  After  defeating  the  Caledonians,  he  built 
a  line  of  forts  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  a.d.  81,  taught  the 
arts  of  peace  and  civilization,  and  made  good  roads.  In  85 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  visited  the 
country  in  121,  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway 
Frith.  The  wall  of  Antoninus  was  built  in  139,  and  in  205 
another,  a  stone  wall,  was  built  under  the  Emperor  Severus, 
Saxon  pirates  ravaged  the  eastern  coast.  Carausius^  ap- 
pointed Count  of  the  Saxon  Coast  to  protect  that  shore, 
usurped  the  throne.  The  Emperor  Constantius  restored  the 
Roman  rule  in  296.  Helena^  his  wife,  was  a  British  princess. 
The  Emperor  Constantine,  their  son,  succeeded  in  306. 

12.  In  410  the  Roman  legions  were  recalled  by  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  to  defend  Italy,  and  then  ended  End  of  the 
the  Roman  possession.  For  three  hundred  years,  ^*''"*°  "*^** 
a  period  longer  than  that  which  has  elapsed  from  the  earliest 
English-speaking  settlement  in  North  America,  the  Roman 
government  and  colonists  had  possession  of  Britain,  during 
which  it  had  the  benefit  of  the  civilization  and  other  advan- 
tages of  the  imperial  connection,  as  evidenced  in  the  Roman 
remains.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  arms  left  no  suffi- 
cient barrier  to  the  Picts  and  Scots,  (from  North  Britain), 
who  made  pillaging  incursions  even  as  far  as  London. 

13.  In  449  Xh^Jutes^  under  Hengist  and  Horsa^  landed  as 
if  to  assist  the  British  prince   Vortigem,  defeated  invasion  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots  in  450,  then  overcame  the  slSciSi?and 
Britons,  and  Hengist  made  himself  king  of  Kent,  a°«*«»- 
The  Saxons  followed,  taking  the  rule  over  South  Saxony  in 

^  St.  Helena,  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 
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490,  West  Saxony  (  Wesseoc)  in  519,  and  East  Saxony  in  527  ; 
and  the  Angles  next  followed,  taking  the  rule  of  Bemicia  in 
547,  and  Deira  in  560  (both  these  kingdoms  afterwards  com- 
posing Northumbria),  of  East  Anglia  in  571,  and  Mercia  in 
586.  These  kingdoms  composed  first  the  Octarchy^  which, 
after  the  uniting  of  two  of  them,  became  the  Heptarchy.  The 
native  Britons  took  refuge  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
west,  Strathclyde  and  Wales,  and  many  in  the  part  of  France 
named,  after  them,  Brittany.  The  land  was  no  longer  the 
land  of  the  Britons,  but  of  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles, 
savage  pagan  corsairs  now  become  Englishmen,  who  slaugh- 
tered the  people  whom  they  conquered,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  Heptarchy  completely  annihilated  Christianity  and 
every  benefit  of  Roman  civilization, 

14.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  was  married  to  Bertha,  daugh- 
Conversion  to  ^cr  of  Charibcrt,  the  Christian  king  of  France,  in 
Chnstianity.  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  Augustine  and  his  co-missionaries^ 
from  Rome  landed,  and  converted  to  Christianity  Ethelbert 
and  his  people,  in  598.  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  married 
Ethelburga,  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  625,  which 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  Edwin  and  his  people  in  627. 
However,  Northumbria  was  captured  by  Penda,  the  heathen 
king  of  Mercia,  and  the  Northumbrians  relapsed  into  idolatry, 
but  Oswald,  the  nephew  of  Edwin,  became  king,  and  restored 
Christianity  in  634.  In  less  than  a  hundred  years  from  the 
landing  of  Augustine,  all  England  became  Christian. 

15.  Between  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  there  were 

struggles  for  the  overhrdship,  and  the  king  who 
ver  or  a  ip.  ^^j ^^^^  j^  ^^^  Called  Bretwalda,  that  is,  Ruler  of 
Britain.  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex  in  800,  was  in  827  accepted 
as  overlord  of  all  England,  to  whom  the  other  kings  were  as 
vassals  of  Wessex,  and  Egbert  was  thus  the ^rst  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  line  of  sovereigns » 

16.  The  English  language  is  mainly  Teutonic,  with  a  JRo- 
mance  or  Latin  element  in  the  Norman- French,  Old  French, 
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and  Latin  words,  introduced  after  the  conquest ;  the  German 
nations  of  Central  Europe,  the  people  of  Holland, 

J    .1-       o         J-         •  ...  ,  t     .      English  and 

and  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  kept  their  other 
speech  free  from  the  influence  of  the  Latin.  The  «^«**- 
Slavonic  races  of  Europe  (Russians,  Poles,  etc.)  speak  lan- 
guages of  their  own,  Aryan  in  origin,  but  distinct  both  from 
the  Romance  and  Teutonic  tongues.  The  Cdtic  tongues 
{Gaelic^  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  Manx  being  included)  are  not 
extinct.  In  Wales  and  in  Brittany,  inhabited  by  Celtic  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Britons,  the  olden  speech  is  to  a 
great  degree  retained,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  to  some  extent  also. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THREE  CENTURIES  OF  HISTORY. 

I.  —  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  Eastern^  Greeks  or  Byzantine  Empire  continued  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  downfall  of  the  ^he  Eastern 
Western,  and  passed  gradually  to  decay,  while  the  ^'"p*"- 
new  nationalities  and  the  new  civilization  of  Europe  were 
being  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  German  vigor. 
The  emperors  at  Constantinople,  though  they  ruled  domin- 
ions where  the  language  and  civilization  were  mainly  Greeks 
still  claimed  to  be  Roman  emperors,  and  under  their  sway  the 
laws  and  official  forms  of  imperial  Rome  were  maintained. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  East,  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  in  the 
West,  while  the  latter,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  the 
head  of  the  universal  Church. 

2.  The  Byzantine  Empire  attained  its  acme  in  the  sixth  cent- 
ury, during  the  reign  oi  JustinHan^  a.d.  527-565.  It  was  he 
who  built  the  great  Church  of  Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
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now  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  His  chief  service  to  mankind 
was  the  codification  of  the  laws  in  the  great  sys- 
tem  of   Roman   jurisprudence  called   the    Civil 

Law^  forming  the  basis  of  the  law  in  European  states  at  the 

present  day. 

3.  The  Roman  law  was  always  alive  to  new  impressions, 

and  active  in  improvement.     It  aimed  at  accom- 
^*   plishing  high  ideas  of  humanity  and  justice,  and 
trained  keen  intellects  to  noble  thoughts  and  ends.     In  itself 
a  broad  and  liberal  education,  it  familiarized  its  students 
with  the  highest  philosophy  and  with  the  purest  religion  of 
the  time.     The  old  municipal  law  of  Rome,  when  extended 
to  a  world-wide   empire,  made    necessary  the   replacing   of 
the  Twelve  Tables  with  ideas  of  universal  equity.     From  the 
time   of   Augustus    and   even   through   the  vicissitudes  and 
decadence   of    the    empire,   the   subjects  of    the    conquer- 
ing city  received  a    training   in   the  philosophy  of    juris- 
prudence,   so    that    towards    the    fifth    century    the    poet 
Rutirius  could  prophesy  the  immortality  of  Rome  through 
her  legal  institutions.     In  this  faith  her  jurists  persevered. 
When   the  Theodosian  Code  or  Digest  was  promulgated  by 
the  third  Vale n tin 'ian,  Africa  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Vandals ;  Gaul  and  Spain  had  been  seized  by  the  Visigoths 
and  Burgundians ;  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  the  Lombards  were  visibly  hovering  in  the  rear;  but 
preparation  had  been  thus  made  for  placing  these  barbarians 
under  civil  restraints,  and  to  those  restraints  they  for  the 
most  part  consented  to  submit.^    This  "  noble   legacy  "  of 
Roman  law  Justinian  undertook  to  put  into  a  practical  shape 
to  suit  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  whole  world. 

4.  Among  the  chief  Roman  jurists  were  {i)  Julius  Paulus, 
Eminent  Ro-  ^  voluminous  writer  in  the  reign  of  Septim'ius 
man  jurists.  Sevefrus  (a.d.  1 93-2 1  i);  (2)  Gaius^  who  wrote 
under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-16  i)  and  Aurelius  (a.d. 
161-180) — his  ^^  Insfitutiones,''  an  elementary  treatise,  long 

»  Dr.  Merivale :  "  General  History  t/  Rome.*"*  , 
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used  as  a  text-book  for  students  of  Roman  law,  is  extant ; 
(3)  Ulpiafnus^  who  wrote  under  Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217). 
From  the  treatises  of  these  three  jurists  a  large  part  of  the 
work  done  under  Justinian  was  derived. 

5.  In    A.D.   528-529   commissioners,   including  the   fara- 
_    ^  ous  Tribonian.  completed   the  Justinian  Code^  a 

Pandects  —  /.,..,. 

Corpus  Juris  summary  of  the  impenal  legislation  of  Rome. 
Tribonian,  directing  another  commission,  effected 
the  compilation  of  the  Digest  or  Pandects  (i.e.,  "  all-embrac- 
ing work  "),  containing  authoritative  decisions  on  legal  points. 
A  third  commission,  including  Tribonian,  prepared  a  simple 
elementary  summary  called  ^^Institutes''  (i.e.,  precepts  or 
principles),  based  chiefly  on  the  above-named  work  of  Gains. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  Code,  published  in  534,  with  the 
Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  a  supplement  to  the  Code, 
known  as  the  Novels  {^^  new  enactments''),  form  the  Roman  or 
civil  law  as  accepted  in  Europe  {Corpus  Juris  Civilis). 

6.  In  the  East,  the  famous  Belisa'rius,  an  Illyrian  of  low 
Justinian's  birth,  fought  for  Justinian  against  the  Persian 
Conquests.  Ving  Cko'sroes  I,  (or  Nushirvan),  who  reigned 
A.D.  531-579.  Justinian  purchased  peace  by  payment  of 
tribute  to  this  Oriental  despot,  whose  empire  extended  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus.  In  the  West,  Justinian's  arms 
had  great  success.  In  534  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius.  In 
535  Belisarius  conquered  Sicily,  and  from  535-540,  and 
again  from  541-^544,  fought  the  Goths  in  Italy,  until  the 
jealousy  of  his  master  recalled  him.  His  successor  in  com- 
mand, Nar'ses,  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  in  Italy  by  his  campaigns  in  552-553.  Under 
Justinian,  the  Visigoths  were  driven  out  of  the  south  of 
Spain,  so  that  there  was  for  a  time  a  revived  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean coasts.  Justinian  died  in  565,  and  a  speedy  change 
came  in  Italy. 
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7.  The  warlike  Germans  called  Lombards  had  settled  in 
Panno'nia  (south  of  the  present  Austrian  Empire), 

«T  ••«•••  »  m\  e  I  The  IrfOin* 

by  Justinian's  invitation,  about  540.  They  fought  iwrds  enter 
to  extermination  the  Ge'fida  (Goths),  and  in  ^' 
568  passed  over  the  Alps  into  the  fertile  plain  of  northern 
Italy.  Under  their  king  Alboin^  the  Lombards  subdued  the 
north  and  much  of  the  south  of  Italy  (the  central  part,  in- 
cluding Rome  and  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic,  with  Sicily, 
Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  remaining  still  Roman),  and  the 
Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy  thus  formed  continued  for  two 
centuries,  until  conquered  by  Charlemagne.  The  growth  of 
Venice  dates  from  this  Lombard  conquest,  when  the  victims 
took  refuge  in  the  islands  and  lagoons  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  where  a  town  had  been  founded  by  fugitives 
from  the  Huns. 

8.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Eastern  Empire  closes 
for  a  long   time   with  Heradius^   who   died   in  j^^^  ^^ 
A.D.  641.     The  Persians,  and  the  Turks  {Mongo-  Ijf^g^* 
Hans  from  Asia),  with  their  kinsmen  the  Avars, 
attacked  the  empire  with  formidable  strength.     Between  611 
and  615  the  Persians  overran  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
remaining  encamped  for  ten  years  within  sight  of  Constan- 
tinople.    At   last  HeracKus,  aroused,  with  great  ability  and 
courage,  between  620  and  628,  recovered  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  conquests. 

9.  On    the   whole,    the   Byzantine  Empire  presents  the 
dreary  spectacle  of  a  state  possessing  the  form 

and  the  dogmas,  with  verj'  little  of  the  life,  and  secular 
power,  and  spirit,  of  the  Christianity  which  was 
the  established  religion  of  the  realm.  In  religious  matters 
there  were  fierce  and  endless  disputes  and  conflicts  about 
doctrine  and  images,  and  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical 
offices.  In  secular  affairs,  sanguinary  encounters  arose 
between  the  factions  of  the  blue  and  the  green,  the  distin- 
guishing colors  of  the  different  parties  of  combatants  in  thq 
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gladiatorial  games,  which  cruel  spectacles  the  Christianity  of 
Constantinople  had  not  succeeded  in  abolishing. 

10.  The  Greek  culture  was  still  preserved  in  these  Eastern 
Byxantine  provinces,  "  where  the  ancient  civilization,  though 
culture.  slowly  fading  away  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
government,  might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians "  * 
with  the  splendor  of  the  court,  classic  architecture,  sculptures, 
paintings,  and  the  masterpieces  of  philosophy  and  literature. 
In  literature^  this  Eastern  Empire  had  a  series  of  historians, 
such  as  the  able  Froco'pius  (the  contemporary  of  Belisarius 
and  Tribonian),  who  wrote  in  Greek  extant  books  on  the 
wars  with  the  Persians,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  and  on  the 
public  buildings  erected  by  Justinian ;  and  an  amusing  col- 
lection of  anecdotes,  concerning  the  court  of  Constantinople 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

11.  The  history  of  this  empire  repeatedly  presents  pictures 

of  weakness  against  outward  attack,  evil  passions 
Byzantine       within,  rebellious  generals,  emperors  deposed,  and 

Empire. 

often  poisoned  or  otherwise  murdered  by  their 
kindred,  —  intellectual  decay  and  moral  corruption  bringing 
all  at  last,  after  periods  of  power  and  prosperity  to  irretrievable 
ruin. 

II.    BEGINNINGS  OP  FRANCE. 

1.  Clo'viSy  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  died  in 
Merovingian  ^•^*  S^^>  ^"^  ^^^  descendants  kept  for  nearly  two 
dynasty.  ccnturics  the  crown  which  he  had  won  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  Prankish  Empire  during  this  period  is  chiefly 
that  of  the  follies  or  crimes  of  kings,  while  frequent  changes 
took  place  in  its  boundaries. 

2.  In  the  seventh  century,  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
Mayors  of  ^^  officials  Called  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  The  min- 
the  Palace.  jg^^j.  called  Mayor  of  the  Palace  was  elected  by 
the  Frank  nobles,  and,  in  command  of  the  army,  was- the 
actual  sovereign ;  the  nominal  monarchs  being  known  as 
the  Rois  fainkants  or  Do-nothing  kings, 

*  Macaulay:   History  of  England^ 
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3.  In  687  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  named  Pepin  {of  Heristaly 
a  town  on  the  Meuse)  defeated  rival  Frankish  cariovingUn 
claimants,  and,  acquiring  rule  over  the  whole  <*yo"*y- 
Frankish  dominions,  founded  the  Second  or  Carlovingian 
dynasty^  already  being  the  Mayor  by  hereditary  right.  His 
son,  Charles  Martel^  was  a  vigorous  ruler,  famous  for  his 
victory  over  the  Mussulman  invaders  of  France  in  732.  In 
753,  Pepin  the  Shorty  son  of  Charles,  became  king  of  the 
Franks  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  being  crowned  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  '''' King  of  Francia^^  while  the  Merovin- 
gian dynasty  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  deposition  of  the 
last  of  the  Rois  fainiants,  Childeric  III, 


III.    RISE  OP  THE  SARACENS. 

I.  Early  in  the  seventh  century  a  movement  began  "in  the 
heart  of  Arabia  which  was  to  result  in  a  succes-  oenewa 
sion  of  stupendous  religious  and  political  revolu-  SASSTor 
tions."     The  Arabs  or  Saracens  were  about  to  8*»c«»- 
assail,  almost  at  the   same  time,  every 
nation  and  tribe  of  the  old  Roman  and 
Persian  world,  from  India  and  the  bor- 
ders of  China  to  France  and  Spain.     The 
term  Arabs  means  ^^ people  of  the  West" 
(from  their  position  in  Asia),   and   the 
word    Saracens    means    *^ people  of  the 
East"  the  name  adopted  by  them  after 
their  passage  into   Africa   and   Europe. 
The  fact  that  Islamism  at  the  present 
day  numbers  some  two  hundred  millions 
of  the  human  race  gives  interest  to  the 
story  of  the  deeds  of  those  who  brought 
about  that  result.      The  Saracens,  now 
2LttaLcking  Aryan  Europe,  were  of  Semitic  race,  and  theirs  is 
"  the  only  Semitic  power  which  has  played  any  great  part  in 
history  since  the  time  of  the  great  dominion  of  Carthage." 


MAHOMETAN  EMBLEMS. 
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IslatnisM  is  also  "  the  last  of  three  great  religions  which  have 
come  out  from  among  the  Semitic  nations,  and  all  of  which 
taught  men  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  bade  them  to  keep 
from  the  worship  of  idols.  First  came  Judaism^  then  Chris- 
tianity^ and  now  the  religion  of  Mahomet^'*  (or  Mohammed) ?^ 

2.  The  secret  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  Saracens  lay 
Causes  of  ^"^  ^  fanaticism  which  is  regarded  as  religious 
their  success,  enthusiasm,  but  which  is  the  reckless  abandon- 
ment of  the  soul  to  its  present  passions.  In  the  warfare  by 
means  of  which  their  religion  was  so  widely  spread,  this  fanati- 
cism is  especially  displayed :  a  system  in  which  it  was  the 
highest  merit  to  die  on  its  behalf,  with  promise  of  a  sure  reward 
in  Paradise  for  him  who  should  fall  fighting  for  the  cause. 

3.  The  founder  of  the  new  religion,  Mahomet,  an  extraor- 
Conditionof  binary  man,  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  in 
time  of  ^  the  year  569.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  among 
Mahomet.  ^  people  described  as  "  the  semi-barbarous  30ns 
of  the  Desert,  whose  .  .  .  courage  was  the  daring  of.  the 
robber  —  careless  alike  of  fatigue  and  danger,  lawless  in 
daring,  pertinacious  of  purpose,  implacable  in  revenge,  stran- 
gers as  yet  to  the  enervation  that  is  born  of  wealth  and 
luxury  and  power,  but  not  devoid  of  a  rude  chivalry  of 
action  and  an  imaginative  poetry  of  feeling."  When  the 
great  religious  inventor  appeared  among  the  Arabs,  the  old 
patriarchal  faith,  of  the  time  when  Job  was  an  Arabian  chief- 
tain, had  been  corrupted  to  a  degrading  idolatry.  "In 
Persia,  the  philosophical  creed  of  Zoroasfter  had  degenerated 
into  vague  mysticism  and  fire-worship,  while  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  Christianity  had  hidden  its  face,  amid  fantastic  specula- 
tions and  heresies.     But  the  hour  and  the  man  had  now  come. 

4.  "Over  the  scattered  tribes  of  Arabia  there  arose  a  king, 
Doctrine  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  divided  worships  a  priest  and  a 
Mahomet.  prophet.  *  There  is  no  God  but  Qod,  and  Ma- 
homet is  His  prophet.  ...  He  has  chosen  you  to  be  the 

1  £.  A.  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of  European  Nuto$y,** 
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workers  of  His  will  and  His  champions.  He  has  called  you 
to  victory  over  the  infidel  in  this  world,  and  to  an  everlasting 
paradise  in  the  next.'  .  .  .  This  was  at  once  an  appeal  to  the 
instincts  of  a  Semitic  people,  and  the  gathering  cry  of  an 
awakened  patriotism.  It  proclaimed  to  the  sceptic  a  creed, 
and  to  the  warriors  a  warfare  and  a  crown.  .  .  .  We  wonder 
not  so  much  at  the  victories  of  Islamism  as  that  it  left  any- 
thing unconquered,  and  that,  after  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of 
the  Saracens,  the  incense  of  Christian  worship  still  went  up 
from  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia."  *  Such,  in  its  beginnings, 
was  the  religious  system  which  has  endured  for  twelve  hun- 
dred years,  recognizing  and  perpetuating  the  two  fatal  social 
evils  of  polygamy  and  slavery,  stereotyping  despotism,  and 
making  political  progress  impossible  by  the  inextricable  inter- 
weaving of  the  civil  law  with  the  divine  in  the  Koran, 

5.  The  character  of  the  great  Prophet  himself  has  i)een 
differently  regarded  by  different  writers.  He  was  character  of 
a  man  ready  to  succumb  to  human  temptations ;  Mahomet. 

a  professed  reformer  unmasked  by  success;  one  who  ex- 
changed persuasion  for  persecution,  and,  setting  out  as  an 
apostle  of  truth  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  became  a 
warrior  and  a  conqueror,  and  "a  manufacturer  of  special 
revelations  to  justify  flagrant  acts  of  public  or  private  immor- 
ality." In  him,  as  in  others,  his  crimes  and  errors  deface  an 
ambitious  career.  The  Mohammedan  era  called  the  Hejira 
(an  Arabic  word  meaning  *^*^ emigration'^)  begins  with  the  year 
A.D.  622,  when  persecution  drove  the  Prophet  to  flee  from 
Mecca  to  Medina.  He  had  begun  to  preach  his  doctrine 
in  609,  when  he  was  forty  years  old,  and,  after  the  flight  to 
Medina,  he  assumed  kingly  authority,  and  sought  to  propa- 
gate the  faith  called  ''Islam  "  (or  "  the  Peace  of  God'')  by  the 
sword. 

6.  The  Koran  (i^e.,  ''matter  to  be  read")  was  written  in 
Arabic  by  Mohammed,  and  contains  matter  taken  from  Juda- 

»  From  a  review  of  lyc.  Freeman's  "  History  and  ConquesU  qftk*  SaractmV 
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ism,  Christianity,  and  the  S3rstem  of  the  Magiy  while  it  pre- 
scribes, as  the  chief  duties  of  religion,  prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
literary  style  is  of  the  purest  Arabic,  with  many  poetical 
beauties;  moral  precepts  are  enjoined  upon  believers;  the 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment  are  in- 
sisted on.  The  Koran  is  acknowledged  by  Mahometans  as 
the  fundamental  code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

7.  In  629  Mahomet  captured  the  "  holy  city,"  Mecca,  com- 

pleted the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and,  after  calling 
oonauen         On  the  king  of  Persia  {Chosfroes  11^  and  the  By- 
zantine emperor  [Herculius)  to  embrace  Islamism, 
prepared  to  march  beyond  Arabia.     At  this  juncture  he  died 
of  fever  at  Medina  in  a.d.  632. 

8.  The  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  Arabs  who  came  after 
Conquetts  of  Mahomet  were  called  his  caliphs  or  successors, 
theSiiiphs.  a,nd  the  first  of  them  was  his  father-in-law,  Abu- 
beker.  The  success  of  the  arms  of  Islam  was  generally  rapid. 
They  required  that  all  must  either  embrace  the  new  faith,  pay 
tribute  for  the  keeping  of  their  old  faith,  or  die.  By  the  year 
639  all  Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  cohquered.  Persia  and  the 
east  of  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey ;  but  in  Africa,  where 
Christianity  was  strongly  established,  a  long  and  stout  resist- 
ance was  made,  the  conquest  not  being  completed  till  709. 
From  Africa  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  by  713  the  Crescent  was  triumphant  by  the  Atlantic 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  Indian  province  of  Sind  in  the  East. 

9.  In  673  the  Saracens  were  repulsed  from  Constantinople, 

and  in  718  a  formidable  crisis  came.  The  ruler 
pulsed  at  Con-  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was,  happily  for  Europe 
inop  c.  ^^^  ^j^^  world,  a  man  of  vigor  and  ability,  Leo  the 
Isau'rian  (from  a  district  of  Asia  Minor)}  and  his  repulse  of 
the  Saracen  attacks  on  Constantinople,  and  his  defeat  of  the 
foe  beneath  her  walls,  prevented  a  loss  which,  at  that  epoch, 
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would  have  been  most  serious  for  the  religion  and  civilization 
of  Europe.  Constantinople  was  then  the  political  head  of 
Christendom,  and  the  law,  literature,  and  theology  which  she 
contained  might  have  perished  in  a  Saracen  success.  The 
efforts  of  the  Saracens  to  enter  Europe  by  the  east  continued 
at  intervals  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  they  never  had 
any  permanent  success  in  or  beyond  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulmans  ^  was  to  become  established 
at  Constantinople  by  Mongolian  instead  of  by  the  original 
Semitic  believers. 

10.  It  was  in  a.d.  71 1-7 13  that  the  Saracens  (or  Moors^  as 
the  Spanish  writers  have  called  them,  because  they 

came  from  Maurita'nia^  the  modern  Morocco)  over-  (Moors)  in 
threw  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  The 
leader  of  the  Moorish  invaders  was  named  Tarik,  and  the 
place  of  his  landing  derives  its  name,  Gibraltar,  from  the 
Arabic  Gebel-al-Tarik,  "  the  rock  of  :farik."  The  town  of 
Tarifa  (the  most  southerly  place  in  Europe,  having  still  the 
fortifications  built  by  the  Moors,  and  a  very  ancient  Moorish 
castle),  south-west  of  Gibraltar,  preserves  the  name  of  the 
same  victorious  general.  The  Visigothic  king  Roderick,  called 
"  the  last  of  the  Goths,'*  was  decisively  defeated  at  the  town 
north  of  Cadiz  called  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  in  the  struggle 
Roderick  (El  Cid),  a  hero  of  Spanish  romance,  was  killed. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  all  Spain  was  subdued  by  the  Sara- 
cens, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  mountainous  strip  in  the 
north,  where  the  Christians  maintained  themselves  and  their 
faith.  The  Moorish  or  Saracenic  rule  in  Spain  lasted  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  seven  hundred  years.^ 

11.  The  Saracens'  invasion  of  Europe  soon  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  into  southern  Gaul  (more  correct  than  xhc  Sancens 
''France''  at  this  period  of  history)  and  made  a  ^n^^^ce. 

>  The  words  Moslem^  Muslim,  and  Mussulman  are  derived  from  Islam,  and  mean 
"  the  Rtgkieous,"  i.e.,  "  those  who  are  at  peace  with  God  through  right  doing." 

«  To  no  nation  but  Spain  belongs  equal  glory  for  having,,  during  eight  hundred  years, 
maintained  on  their  own  soil  the  struggle  for  Christianity  against  its  enemies,  the  §aracens^ 
with  final  triumph. 
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lodgment  there.  Another  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  Europe 
and  the  world  had  come,  in  which  was  to  be  decided  a  con- 
test between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross^  and  which  was  to 
issue  in  the  quick  deliverance  of  European  Christendom,  save 
in  Spain,  from  Islam,  and  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Indo-European  over  the  Semitic  family  of 
mankind. 

12.  A  Germanic  prince,  Charles  or  Karl  Martel^  was  the 
Charles  champion  of  the  Christian  cause  when  appeal  was 
Martei.  made  by  arms  to  the  one  God  whom  both  combat- 
ants adored.  Exactly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Mahomet 
the  deliverance  was  wrought  by  the  battle  of  Tours,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  mankind. 

13.  In  the  summer  of  a.d.  732  the  great  Saracenic  leader 
The  battle  Ahderrahman  led  a  host  of  Moslem  soldiery, — 
ofToura.  Syrians,  Moors,  Saracens,  Persians,  Tartars, — 
across  the  Pyrenees,  and  with  his  light  cavalry  overran  the 
country  to  the  Loire.  In  October  the  great  seven-days*  battle 
of  Moslem  horse  —  white-turbaned,  tawny  warriors  —  against 
the  fair-haired,  stalwart  Prankish  foot,  steel-helmed,  and 
armed  with  heavy  sword,  or  battle-axe,  or  mace  —  was  fought 
upon  the  plain  between  the  towns  of  Poitiers  and  Tours. 
The  Saracens  were  utterly  defeated,  Abderrahman  was  slain, 
and  the  attempt  of  Islam  to  conquer  Europe  by  the  west  had 
signally  failed.  The  Prankish  leader,  Charles,  was  sumamed 
Martei  (old  French  tor  ^^  hammer")  for  the  crushing  blow 
thus  dealt. 

14.  For  a  short  time  the  vast  dominion  acquired  by  the 

Saracenic  conquests  was  kept  together  as  a  single 
Western         empire,  over  which  one  Caliph  ruled  from  India 

to  Spain.  In  a.d.  755  the  empire  was  divided 
into  the  £astem  and  Western  Caliphates,  the  Western  caliph 
having  Spain,  with  his  capital  at  Cor'dova;  and  the  Eastern 
Sarctcenic  Empire  including  northern  Africa  and  the  East, 
with  the  capital  first  at  Damascus,  and  then  at  Bagdcul.    The 
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caliph  at  Bagdad  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  world  of 
Islam,  as  various  sects  arose,  and  various  parts  of  the  empire 
were  split  off,  under  the  pressure  of  Turkish  invasion,  from 
the  east. 

15.  The  best  known  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  a  pleasant 
picture  of  whom  and  his  people  we  remember  in   saracens  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  is  Haroun-al-Raschid^  who  ****  ^•** 
succeeded  to  power  in  786.     After  his  time  province  after 


VIEW    OF    BAGDAD. 


province  was  lost  to  the  Turks,  and  in  a.d.  1258  the  Mongols, 
under  a  grandson  of  Genghis  Khan,  conquered  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdad,  and  subverted  the  then  dynasty  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks  (from  Seljuk^  a  chieftain  of  Bokhara  in  the  ninth 
century). 

16.    The  Mahometan  rule  in  Spain  was  strongest  under  a 
caliph  named  Abi  ilrahman^  about  950.     In  1051    saracensin 
the  Moors,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Africa  ^^  ^***- 
to  help  the  Saracens  against  the  advancing  power  of  the 
Christians,  overthrew  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  and  the  real 
Moorish  dominion  in  southern  Spain  began. 
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17.  The  Arab  conquerors,  at  first  foes  of  art  and  science, 
Saracens  and  soon  began  to  make  a  progress  in  culture  as  rapid 
civiiuation.  ^g  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^t  of  their  arms.  They  zealously 
acquired  and  promoted  the  civilization  of  the  Greek  and  Ori- 
ental world  which  they  had  subdued  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Persia.  Great  cities  were  built,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures flourished,  and  schools  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  Saracenic 
Empire.  The  result  of  their  efforts  was  that  they  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
Their  quickness  and  their  poetic  sensibility  were  conspicuous 
in  science  and  in  literature,  and  their  ser\dces  were  especially 
active  in  medical  science  and  philosophy. 

18.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  prowess  of  the 
Chief  Euro-  Visigoths  had  long  disappeared  through  the  con- 
SfstiSJ*^'*"  quest  of  their  Spanish  kingdom  by  the  Saracens, 
about  750.  and  the  transference  of  their  African  dominion, 
first  to  the  Eastern  Empire^  and  then  to  the  Mahometan 
caliphs.  In  Italy^  the  Ostrogoths  had  disappeared  before 
the  revival  of  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Empire  there,  and 
the  incoming  of  the  Lombards,  A  Frankish  kingdom  occu- 
pied Gaul  and  most  of  west  and  central  Germany^  though 
'^Franccy*  in  our  modern  sense,  did  not  exist,  and  we  must 
regard  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  and  the 
founders  of  the  Carlovingian  (Pepin  of  Heristal  and  Charles 
Martel)  simply  as  ^^ Kings  of  the  Franks'^  The  Saracen 
Empire  was  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  Empire  included  only  the  west  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  (to  the  Balkans),  and  part  of  Italy.  The  Slavonians 
were  becoming  powerful  between  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic, 
and  Mongolian  {Tartar)  tribes  from  Asia,  called  Bulgarians 
and  Magyars,  are  found  north-west  and  north  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  English  are  settled  in  their  new  home,  and  the 
Danes  and  the  Norwegians  (or  Northmen)  —  the  flower 
of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  —  are 
beginning  to  be   formidable  pirates  in  north-west  Europe. 
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We  have  now  come  to  the  epoch  when  the  Roman  Empire  of 
the  West  was  for  a  time  revived  by  the  great  man,  Charlemagne^ 
who  was  in  birth,  speech,  character,  and  ways,  a  German. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EMPIRE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

X.   Karl  or  Charles  the  Great,  son  of  Pepin  the  Short, 
King  of  the  Franks,  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  ^  .  ^ 

.     .  .,.-,..        Karl  the 

771 ;   one  of  the  great  men  of  history  —  distm-  Great,  or 
guished  as  a  soldier,  a  politician,  and  a  man  of 
intellectual  taste  and  ability.     He  created  a  great  and  power- 
ful monarchy  out  of  the  chaos  of  nations  and  institutions 
which  he  found  existing  around  him,  and  though  hi^  empire 
fell  to  pieces  at  his  death,  he  created  a  permanent  Frankish 
dominion  proof  against  the  hordes  of  Pagans  and  pirates 
which  threatened  Christian  Europe  from  the  east  and  north. 
Charlemagne  displayed  a  wonderful  administrative  power,  and 
much  wisdom,  insight,  and  largeness  of  view  as  a  legislator. 
2.  He  greatly  aided  Christianity,  showed  ceaseless  activity 
in  the  reform  of  the  coinage,  the  founding  of  schools,  the 
collection   of  libraries,  the  composing  even   of  social 
religious  disputes,  and  in  attention  to  countless  p'®^'**"- 
details  of  reform  and  administration  which,  after  his  death, 
showed  that  unsettled   tribes   had   been   turned  into  real, 
regular,  and  durable   communities.      He   enforced  regular 
payment  of  tithes  throughout  his  dominions,  and  assigned 
a  place  to  bishops  and  to  abbots,  as  well  as  to  dukes  and 
to  counts,  in  the  feudal  system  which  had  already  virtually 
arisen.     In  the  Frankish  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  Christian- 
ity was  first  consolidated  into  a  political  form  proceeding 
from  itself,  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  became 
establbhed. 
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3.   The  Pagan  foes  subdued  were  the  Germanic  and  Tar- 
conquests  of    ^^^  tribes  to  the  north  and  east  of  his  inherited 


Charlemagne,  kingdom.  After  many  years  of  intermittent  war- 
fare, he  thoroughly  conquered  the  Saxons  on  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe^  and  they  embraced  Christianity.  He  overcame  the 
Tartar  race  called  Avars^  in  the  territory  now  called  Hun- 
gary, and  the  whole  of  Germany  was  now  for  the  first  time 
united  under  one  ruler.  In  Spain^  he  took  from  the  Sara- 
cens the  territory  as  far  as  the  Ebro  (a.d.  778).  In  connec- 
tion with  this  expedition,  the  legends  arose  about  the  famous 
hero  Roland  (the  Orlando  of  Italian  poetry),  and  his  exploits 
in  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles.  In  773,  he  marched  into  Italy^ 
to  help  Pope  Adrian  I,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards. 
Their  king  Desid^rius  was  deposed,  and  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  king  of  Lombardy  with  the  famous  iron  crown. 

4.  In  A.D.  800,  on  Christmas  Day,  as  he  knelt  on  the  steps 

of  the  altar  at  divine  service  in  Rome,  in  the 
crowned  El-  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  Pope  Leo  III,  placed  on 
*^''''*  the  brow  of  ''Karl the  Great''  the  diadem  of  the 

Caesars,  and  saluted  him  as  ''Emperor  of  the  West''  by  the 
title  of  Charles  /.,  Casar  Augustus,  "  Modern  history  begins 
with  this  union  of  the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  mem- 
ories and  the  civilization  of  the  South  with  the  fresh  energy 
of  the  North."  ^  Rome  now  became  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  the  south,  as  A'achen  {Aiaf-la-Chapelle) 
was  in  the  north,  and  Italy  and  Rome  were  henceforth 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  Eastern  Empire,  whose  capital  was 
Constantinople. 

5.  The  great  Charles,  instead  of  wielding  the  despotic  rule 

of  the  old  Roman  emperors,  allowed  each  nation 
magne's  ays-    to  retain  its  old  laws,  hereditary  chiefs,  and  free 

tem  of  rule.  ,  ,.  .  «  i         i.<> 

assemblies.  A  central  government  over  the  dif- 
ferent local  functionaries  and  authorities  was  kept  up  by 
royal  commissioners  visiting  each  province  to  inspect,  report, 
and  reform. 

^  Bryce:  Hoiy  Roman  Em^irt, 
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6.  Charlemagne's  energy  and  activity  were  almost  super- 
charie-  human.  Though  almost  every  year  he  engaged 
genS^and**^"  ^^  some  warlike  expedition  of  deliberate  conquest 
culture.  fQj.  fjjg  furtherance  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity,- he  also  attended  to  all  details  of  administration  and 

improvement  of  his  great  empire, 
including  the  advancement  of 
learning,  even  to  the  collection 
of  ballads  and  old  Frankish 
poems.  He  gathered  men  of  let- 
ters round  him  from  all  quarters, 
such  as  the  English  scholar 
Atcuin^  who  was  Charlemagne's 
chief  instructor  and  adviser  in 
literary  affairs.  Many  schools 
were  founded  in  connection  with 
abbeys  and  monasteries,  for  the 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  science. 

7.  He  was  very  tall  and  very  strong ;  simple  and  frugal  in 
Charie-  dress,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  ;  dignified,  amia- 
Sn^^d'^*^  ble,  kind.  One  of  his  favorite  modes  of  pastime 
habits.  ^^^  exercise  was  swimming,  for  which  purpose  he 
constructed  magnificent  baths  at  Aachtn^  his  capital.  Here 
he  died  in  a.d*  814,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years. 

8.  The  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  extending  from  the 
Extent  of  Ebro  to  the  Elbe,  included  what  is  now  the  north- 
magne's  ^^^t  of  Spain,  the  whole  of  France  and  of  northern 
empire.  ^^^  central  Germany  (except  eastern  Prussia), 
much  of  Austria  (except  Hungary),  and  all  northern  and  cen- 
tral Italy,  as  far  south  as  Gaeta,  with  the  island  of  Corsica. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DIVISION  OF  CHARLEMAGNE'S   EMPIRE: 

EUROPE  IN  NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 

1.  Charles  the  Great's  son,  Louis  le  De'bonnaire  Q' the 
gentle^*)  became  the  second  Frankish  emperor,  but  Tripartite 
had  not  the  force  of  character  necessary  to  main-  <*»^^»o°- 
tain  a  position  so  difficult.  During  his  lifetime,  parts  of  the 
empire  were  lost  to  him.  A  reaction  was  taking  place,  on 
the  part  of  particular  nationalities,  against  the  universal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Franks,  and,  after  much  contention  among 
the  three  sons  of  Louis,  the  empire  was  divided  in  a.d.  843 
by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  The  name  of  the  king  of  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  portion  (Lothar)  survives  in  the  province 
of  Lorraine  (in  German,  Loth'ringen).  The  eastern  and  west- 
ern parts  corresponded  roughly  to  modern  Germany  and 
France,  Frequent  confusing  changes  of  boundary  took 
place,  by  which  the  kingdoms  formed  gradually  corre- 
sponded to  real  divisions  of  languages  and  nations. 

2.  By  the  year  930  we  find  that  a  Kingdom  of  Burgundy 
has  arisen,  including  what  is   now  Switzerland 

and  the  southeast  of  France,  with  the  capitsfl  at     "'^^^  ^' 
Arks,    About  1030  this  state  became  part  of  the  German 
Empire.    A  Duchy  of  Burgundy  (corresponding  nearly  to  the 
modem  French  province)  continued  quite  independent  •  till 
the  seventeenth  century. 

3.  In  887  a  final  separation  took  place  between  the  king- 
doms of  the  East  and  West  Franks^  answering  to 
Germany  and  France,      Germany  first  became  thi^iSon 
great  under  the  Saxon  line  of  kings  (and  after-  *™p*""* 
wards  emperors),  beginning  in   a.d.  918  with  Henry  /.,  or 
Henry  the  Fowler,  elected  to   be   king  by  certain   German 
princes.     He  was  a  prudent  and  active  ruler,  who  forced 
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Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Lorraine  to  submit,  and  fought  with 
great  success  against  the  Magyars  or  Hungarians^  who  were 
striving  to  nrake  their  way  into  Germany  from  the  east.  His 
son  Otho  the  Great^  a  brave,  honest,  and  able  monarch,  ruled 
from  936  to  973.  Under  him  the  Western  {Roman  or  Ger- 
man) Empire  was  restored  in  a  new  form,  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  chief  Frankish  kingdom  (which  Germany  had 
now  become),  so  that  whoever  was  chosen  by  the  princes 
king  in  Germany  had  alone  a  right  to  the  title  of  emperor. 
By  marriage  with  the  King  of  Italy's  widow,  Otho  became 
king  of  Lombardy  in  951  :  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  the 
Pope  in  962.  This  line  of  emperors  (the  Saxon)  ended  in 
A.D.  1024. 

4.   Under  Conrad  IL,  who  began  the  line  of  Franconian 

emperors  (its  princes  belonging  to  Franconia  or 
conian  Em-     Eastern  Francia,  the  eastern  or  German  part  of 

the  old  kingdom  of  the  Franks),  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  was  annexed  to  the  empire.  Conrad*s  son, 
Henry  II Ly  reigned  from  a.d.  1039  ^^  ^^S^*  ^ind  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  German  sovereigns  —  bold,  energetic,  and 
enlightened.  He  did  much  to  maintain  order  and  religion 
both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  assuming  great  authority  with 
the  Popes,  and  keeping  down  the  great  feudal  nobles  of  his 
realm.  He  also  promoted  art,  science,  and  literature,  found- 
ing many  schools  in  connection  with  the  monasteries.  Under 
his  successors,  serious  and  frequent  quarrels  arose  between 
Popes  and  Emperors,  causing  great  disorders  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war  in  Italy  and  Germany.  It  was  Henry  IV.  of 
Germany  who  was  compelled  (by  excommunication  absolv- 
ing his  subjects  from  allegiance)  to  submit  to  the  famous 
Pope  Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand)'  in  1077.  The  emperor 
went  to  see  Gregory  in  his  residence  at  the  mountain  castle 
of  Canossa  (near  Modena  in  north  Italy),  and  was  only  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  after  waiting  in  the  courtyard  for  three 
successive  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  clad  in  a  penitential 
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dress.  This  famous  episode  has  made  ^^ going  to  Canossa^'  a 
proverbial  phrase  for  humiliation  to  just  reproof.  The  Fran- 
conian  line  of  emperors  ended  in  a.d.  1125. 

5.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France  ruled  part  of  the 
time  between  A.D.  750  and  980,  their  tenure  being 
interrupted  by  the  election,  as  Duke  of  France^  in 

888,  of  EudeSy  whose  language  was  early  French.  The  capital 
of  this  Duchy  of  France  was  Paris.  Its  rule  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Loire.  At  this  period  (ninth  and  tenth  centuries) 
in  what  we  now  call  France  the  territory  and  rule  were  divided 
amongst  a  number  of  dukes  and  counts^  such  as  the  Dukes  of 
Guienne  or  Aquitaine  and  of  Gascony  in  the  south  ;  the  Duke 
of  Burgtmdy  in  the  east,  with  his  capital  at  Dijon  ;  the  Count 
of  Toulouse  in  the  south ;  the  Count  of  Flanders  in  the  north ; 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  in  the  north-west ,'  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  in  the  north. 

6.  At  last,  in  a.d.  987,  an  end  is  put  to  these  divisions  and 
to  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  by  the  election,  as  „  j^  ^^^ 
King  of  France^  of  Hugh  Capet^  whose  dynasty  ^^«* 
ruled  for  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  (till  1328)  and 
whose  descendants  (except  during  revolutionary  periods)  were 
kings  of  France  till  1848.  With  Hugh  Capet,  then,  in  987, 
begins  a  Kingdom  of  France  (its  capital  Paris) y  destined  to 
become  great  by  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  and  feudal  lords.  Capet,  eldest  son  of  a  Duke  of 
France,  was  chosen  king  by  the  gteat  feudal  lords,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  was  simply  that  of  a  feudal  supe- 
rior. The  barons  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  each 
other  and  in  oppression  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  beneficially  used  in  effecting  a  "  Truce  of 
God,*^  prohibiting  all  warfare  and  tyranny. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  about  950  Otho  4)f  Germany  became 
king  of  northern  Italy.     The  south  of  Italy  still 
belonged  to  the  Byzantine  (Eastern)  Empire.    The        ^* 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes  had  become  established  in  central 
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Italy,  About  1050  the  Normans  conquered  Apulia  (in  the 
south-east  of  Italy),  and  Sicily^  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Guiscard.  The  Eastern  Empire  thus  lost  most  of  its  Italian 
possessions. 

8<   In  Spain  the  Saracens  gradually  lost  power,  and  the 
Christians  gained  ground.     In  the  north  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  Navarre^  had  risen  about  a.d.  843. 
In  1 03 1  the  Western  Caliphate  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Sara- 
cen dominion  in  Spain  was  cut  up  into  several  small  states. 
The  Spanish  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Astu- 
rias  were  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.     These  successes 
caused  the  Saracens  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors  from  Africa 
(page  315),  and  tht  Moorish  kingdom  in  southern  Spain  main* 
tained  the  Mahometan  cause  firmly  for  some  time  longer. 
9.   In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Scandinavians  acquired  im- 
portance during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 

The  SCAQul' 

navian  ccnturics.     Denmark.  Norway,  and  Sweden  were 

nations. 

powerful  realms  under  Canute,  King  of  England, 
from  1 01 7  to  1035.  The  Northmen  or  Normans  were  fore- 
most among  the  Scandinavians  for  courage,  military  disci- 
pline, and  improving  themselves  by  the  culture  with  which 
their  roving  habits  and  conquests  made  them  familiar.  In 
the  ninth  century  these  Northmen  harassed  the  Frankish 
dominions,  sailing  up  the  Seine  and  the  Loire  in  their  light 
craft,  and  plundering  the  towns  and  convents.  At  one  time 
they  besieged  Paris,  and  exacted  ransom  for  its  deliverance ; 
they  sailed  up  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  plundering  the  towns 
on  their  banks,  and  maintaining  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
In  911  the  French  duke  granted  to  the  Norman  leader  Rollo 
the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  which  was  afterwards 
extended  into  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  the  Normans, 
settling  there,  learning  the  French  language  and  becoming 
Christians,  rapidly  acquired  the  superior  civilization  which 
they  carried  to  England  in  their  conquest  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  A.D.  1066. 
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10.  The  Magyars  or  Hungarians^  of  Asiatic  origin,  became 
Christianized,  and  settled  in  what  is  still  Hungary  Eastern 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.    To  the  north  e«~p«- 

of  them  Slavonic  states  were  founded  in  Bohemia  and  Poland^ 
and  a  Duchy  of  Austria  arose  as  a  border  state  between 
Germany  and  the  Hungarians.  Before  the  eleventh  century 
Russia,  under  King  Vladimir,  from  intercourse  with  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  had  made  a  beginning  in  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

11.  Of  what  elements,  by  what  processes  of  formation,  and 
under  what  force  of  events  the  people  of  England 

*     u  J    •  •      f       *•  u-      *  .      The  mixed 

came  to  be  composed,  is  an  instructive  subject  to  elements 
English-speaking  readers.      The   names  Britain  EngliSS*  * 
and  Britons,  or  British,  seem  no  longer  to  belong  ^^^^  *' 
to  the  island  and  its  prevailing  population,  as  given  to  them  by 
the  Romans ;  the  pagan  corsairs  {Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles) 
having  supplanted  them  in  their  farms,  and  become  agricul- 
turists and  landsmen,  and  by  827  the  kingship  over  England 
having  been  recognized  by  the  minor  kings  of  the  Heptarchy 
as  in  Egbert  and  the  Saxon  line, 

12.  The  monarchy  was  held  by  the  Saxons  a  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  when,  at  the  death  of  Edmund  Iron-  ^he  Saxon 
side  in  1016,  after  six  pitched   battles  with   the  SJSih*'^' 
Danes,  all  England  sank  under  the  sway  of  the  <*y«»"^y- 
Danes,  and  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  was  made  the  king  of 
England.     Under  him  and  his  sons,  Harold  and  Hardicanute, 
successively,  the  monarchy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes 
until  1042,  —  twenty-five  years.    Then  the  Saxon  dynasty  was 
restored   in  the  person  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  for 
twenty-four  years ;  to  which  Harold  IL,  of  Danish  descent, 
elected  by  the  Witan,  succeeded,  and  held  but  for  ten  months, 
when  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  (or  Senlac),  which 
resulted  in  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  becoming  the  king 
of  England,  and  the  Normans  its  ruling  people.     The  succes- 
sion of  the  kings  of  that  epoch,  with  tie  dates  and  lengths  of 
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their  respective  reigns,  is  shown  at  a  glance  in  the  following 
brief  form. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  LINE  OP  SOVEREIGNS. 
Egbert  reig^ncd  from  837  to  836. 

Ethelwulf  836-857. 


leibald, 


I  I 


Etheibald,  857-859.    Ethelbert,J  857-S66.    Ethelred  I.,  866-870.    Alfred,  87CH9OX. 

Edward  I.  (the  Elder),  901-995. 


Lclstan, 


Athelstan,  935-940.    Edmund  I.,  940-946.    Edred,  946-955. 


Edwy  the  Fair,  955-959. 


Edgar,  959-975. 


Edward  II.,  the  Martyr,  975-978.    Ethelred  II.  (the  Unready),  978-10x6. 


Edmund  Ironside,  1016  —  7  months. 


Followed  by  .an  interregnum  of  the 
DANISH  LINE,  to  wit: 

^  CANUTE,  1016-1035. 


Sweyne,        Harold  I.  (Harefoot),        Hardicanute,        Gita  m, 
K.  of  Norway.  1035-1040.  1040-1043.        E.  Godwin. 


The 
Line 


Saxon 
restored. 


Edith  m,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
1043-1066. 
Harold  II.,  1066 — 7  months. 
^  These  sons  of  Ethelwulf  divided  the  kingdom  between  them  until  Ethelbald's  death. 
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The  principal  events  in  each  of  these  reigns,  affecting  the 
position  of  races  and  the  growth  of  institutions,  can  here  be 
only  summarized. 

13.  The  Danes,  for  more  than  two  centuries  previous  to 
their  triumph  in  establishing   their  king  on  the 

DftxicSf  the 

throne  of  England,  were  the  great  invaders.  On  great  in- 
the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of  Ireland,  —  at 
Dublin,  Waterford,  etc.  —  they  in  time  acquired  settlements, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  warfare,  to  the  interruption  of  the 
civilizing  work  of  the  Irish.  Although  the  bold  invaders  were 
confined,  generally,  to  the  coast,  they  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing numerous  churches  and  colleges,  but  were  finally  over- 
whelmingly defeated  by  the  Irish  under  Brian  Bom^  at 
Clontarf,  in  1014,  and  expelled-  from  Ireland.  Then  it  was 
that  their  king,  Sweyne,  followed  by  his  son  Canute,  obtained 
the  mastery  of  England,  as  will  appear. 

14.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert  the  first  great  Danish  invasion 
of  England  took  place  (832),  and  was  repelled.   Their  first 
Again,  in  852,  the  Danes  were  defeated  by  King  JJ^uSta? 
Ethelwulf,  the  father  of  Alfred  the  Great,  conse-  ■**»"• 
quent  on  which  the  father  took  Alfred  to  Rome  on  his  pil- 
grimage.    What  is  called  the  second  great  invasion  by  the 
Danes  was  made  in  866,  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred  L    They 
spread  over  the  land,  and  aimed  to  extirpate  Christianity, 
and  to  destroy  all  Christian  edifices.     East  Anglia  was  made 
a  Danish  kingdom,  and  Wessex  alone,  of  the  English  king- 
doms, did  not  submit  to  them. 

15.  On  the  accession  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  871,  he  de- 
feated the  Danes  on  their  invasion  of  Wessex,  and 

,  ,  ,  r  .  ,    Alfredthe 

then   purchased  terms  of  peace.     He  equipped  Great's 
the  first  fleet,  and  defeated  them  at  sea,  met  with  ■"P""'*^^* 
reverses  on  land,  but  completely  defeated  them  in  878,  after 
which  the  peace  of  Wedmore  was  made,  whereby  they  agreed 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  their  rights  to  their  conquests 
and  settlements,  called  the  Danelagh  (DanesMaw),  were  recog- 
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nized  as  held  by  them  as  vassals  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
In  894  the  question  of  supremacy  between  Alfred  and  the 
Danish  sea-king  Hastings^  "  the  Hannibal  of  the  North,"  who 
made*  a  formidable  invasion,  was  determined  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  Hastings.  Alfred  prevented  fresh  invasions  by 
building  a  new  fleet,  the  Danish  colonists  remaining  on  the 
Danelagh,  Alfred  was  truly  great  by  his  deeds,  although  he 
was  not  a  robust  king.  During  sixteen  years  of  peace  which 
he  secured,  he  made  a  code  of  wise  laws  for  his  people,  greatly 
encouraged  learning,  for  which  he  attracted  scholars  from 
Ireland^  Gaul^  and  Old  Saxony^  founded  schools  at  Oxford^ 
Shaftesbury^  etc.,  translated  portions  of  the  Scripture  into 
Saxon,  and  established  a  regular  militia  and  founded  the 
navy. 

16.  Edward  the  Elder  recotiquered  East  Anglia  and  EsseXy 
c  of  the      ^^^  they,  with  Merda,  the  Scots ^  Northumbrians^ 

and  Strathclyde   Welsh  (Cumberland),  submitted 
to  his  crown.     He  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  English. 

17.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstane  occurred  the  third  great 

invasion  of  the  Danes  (937),  advancing  from 
kinirofau  Dublin,  joined  by  the  Danes  of  Northumbria,  the 
*  Scots,  Strathclyde  Welsh,  the  people  of  South 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  aiming  to  throw  off  the  West  Saxon 
yoke.  The  victory  of  Athelstane  made  him  king  of  all  Eng- 
land, whereas  Alfred  and  Edward  had  ruled  merely  as  kings 
of  Wessex.  Athelstane  ordered  the  Bible  to  be  translated, 
and  a  copy  to  be  placed  in  each  church,  and  zealously  pro- 
moted commerce. 

18.  In  the  reign  of  Edmund  /.,  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde 
Edmund  I.  being  defeated,  their  country  was  given  to  Mal- 
s.  Dunston.  ^^/^^  j^i^g  ^  Scotland,  as  a  fief,  for  his  assistance 
against  the  Danes.  This  was  the  era  of  S.  Dunstan,  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury  and  the  king's  treasurer,  whb  exercised  great 
influence,  and  set  to  restoring  the  monastic  system.  Being 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Edgar^  forty 
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abbeys,  with  schools,  were  built  by  him  ;  and  during  the  years 
of  peace  in  which  he  enforced  justice  and  order,  Northmen 
and  English  -were  drawn  together  into  a  single  people.  .  His 
lifelong  work  was  the  work  of  an  educationalist.  He  sought 
the  moral  training  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  their  intel- 
lectual advancement.  He  lived  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  11.  (the  Unready  ^),  988. 

19.  The  fourth  great  invasion  of  the  Danes  was  bought  off 
by  the  payment  of  10,000  pounds  of  silver,  which  Ethelred  11. 
was  raised  by  the  Danegelt^  which  was  the  first  ^d^.°" 
instance  of  a  direct  land-tax.     A  second  and  a  ^anegcit. 
third  bribe,  of  increased  amounts,  were  paid  to  the  Danes 
in  994  and  1002. 

20.  From  the  marriage  of  Ethelred  11.  to  Emma^  sister  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  as  his  second  wife, 

is  dated  the  Norman  influence  in  England.     The  mamage. 
Norman-French  language  began  to  be  spoken  at 
court,  and  the  Norman  followers  of  Emma  were  placed  in 
high  offices. 

21.  In  consequence  of  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  Wessex, 
Sweyne,  king  of  Denmark^  avenged  it  by  laying  sweyne,  king 
Wessex  waste  with  fire  and  sword  in  1003  to  e<£S?S*'^' 
1007.  Bribes  of  36,000  pounds  of  silver  in  ^fo*>«<*e- 
1007,  and  48,000  pounds  in  loii,  again  were  paid  to  the 
Danes.  Sweyne  invaded  England,  intending  permanent  con- 
quest. Ethelred  fled  to  his, brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, taking  with  him  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Sweyne  was  acknowledged  king  of  England,  but  died 
immediately.  Ethelred  was  recalled,  and  survived  only  to 
1 01 6,  His  son,  Edmund  Ironside,  was  elected  king  by  the 
Witan^  and  the  son  of  Sweyne^  Canute^  was  elected  by  the 
"host."  Fierce  battles  ensued,  Canute  ruling  over  North- 
umbria  and  Mercia^  and  Edmund  over  the  other  kingdoms. 

*  Ethelred  =  "noble  in  council."  He  was  regarded  as  without  rede^  —  counsel  or 
wisdom,  —  and  hence  was  called  "  Unready."  ' 

»  IVitan  —  i^^  wise  men.  Wiiena^etnot^,  the  assembly  ol  U»?  wis?  men:  the  gov 
eming  council  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
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Death  mysteriously  befell  Edmund^  and  Canute^  king  of  Den- 
mark^ was  acknowledged  king  of  England  by  the  Witan^  — 
England  being  one-half  Danish. 

22.  Canute  married  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred^  her  chil- 
Canute,  king  ^^en  by  the  latter  having  received  shelter  at  the 
End?f  *°***  court  of  their  uncle.  As  a  whole,  the  reign  of 
Danish  rule.  Canute  (zealous,  as  a  Christian)  was  one  of  peace, 
union,  and  prosperity.  The  Danes  became  settled  in  the  land, 
and  amalgamated  with  the  English.  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred, 
was  murdered  in  the  reign  of  Harold  I,  With  the  death  of 
Hardicanute,  in  1042,  the  Danish  rule  in  England  ended, 

23.  Edward'^  the   Confessor,   having   lived    twenty-seven 

years  —  from  the  age  of  thirteen — at  the  court 

The  last 

Anglo-Saxon    of  Normandy,  was  a  Norman  by  education.     He 
*^*  married   Edith,    the    daughter  of    Godwin,   the 

powerful  Earl  of  Wessex.  Her  mother  was  Gita,  daughter 
of  King  Canute.  Edward's  death  was  followed  by  the  elec- 
tion, by  the  Witan,  of  Harold  IL,  son  of  Gita  and  Earl  God- 
win, and  at  once  he  met  and  repelled  an  invasion  by  the  king 
of  Norway  and  Tostig,  his  own  brother,  both  of  whom  were 
slain. 

24.  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  claiming  the  succession 
wuiiam  the  through  his  cousin  Edward,  landed  in  England 
Conqueror.  ^jf|^  ^iis  army  September  28,  1066,  and  October 
14  won  the  battle  of  Hastings  (or  Senlac),  in  which  Harold 
was  slain.  In  fifteen  days  from  the  landing  the  conquest  of 
England  was  achieved  by  the  Normans,  to  whom,  from  that 
time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  ever  afterwards  subject. 

25.  The  Saxon  people  whom  William  the  Conqueror  was  now  to  rule 

were  divided  into  (i)  Earls  (nobles),  or  great  landed  pro- 
diVisions?^       prietors,  of  whom  some  were  King's  Thanes  (servers),  and 

others  Lesser  Thanes.  (2)  Ceorls  {churls)^  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  artisans,  or  attendants  on  a  lord.  (3)  Theowes  or  villeins  {born  serfs, 
or  penal  slaves). 

1  He  was  canonized  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  because  of  his  piety. 
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,  26.  The  land  was  divided  into  Tithings  =  districts  occupied  by  ten 

'  families ;  Hundreds  —  a  number  of  tithings  grouped  for 

'  local  self-government;  Shires  were  larger  divisions;  Boc-   Jljy^iong 

/a;i</ =  freehold   land  in  perpetuity;    Folk-land  = '^yji}ciX\c 
land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  Allodial  land  —freehold^  i.e.,  free  of 
any  obligation  to  homage  or  fealty  to  a  superior. 

27.  The  courts  were  Motes^  or  Moots^  such  as  Hall-Mote^  Hundred- 
Mote^  Shire-Mote^  and  the   Witenagemot  (the  assembly  of 

the  Witan,  or  wise  men),  the  governing  body  of  the  nation,        *  ^°" 
composed  of  members  of  the  Royal  family,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  ealdormen,  and  the  king's  thanes,  but  no  representatives  sent  by 
the  people. 

28.  The  names  of  places  ending  in  -Chester  (from  the  Latin  castra  —  a 

camp),  as  Manchester,  etc.,  afford  traces  of  the  Roman  oc- 

V.  ,  u       .     V-/         4         4.  '  4       '      r  Marks  of  the 

cupation ;  also  -cester^  in  Gloucester^  etc. ;  -caster^  m  Lan-    races  in  the 

ccister,  etc. ;  and  -coln^  for  a  colony,  in  Lincoln,    Traces  of    names  of 

.■.<~,.  ,   y  places,  etc* 

the  Britons  are  borne  in  the  Celtic  names  of  the  mountains 

and  villages,  and  especially  the  rivers,  such  as  Thames^  Severn^  Ouse^  Der- 

wenty  Avon^  Aber^  etc.     Creasy  says,  "  In  every  shire  where  we  find  the 

compound  names  of  places  ending  in  by  (as  in  Derby,  Grimsby,  Ormsby, 

etc.),  we  trace  the  Dane.    The  German  or  Saxon  ending  would  be  -ton. 

The    termination  -son^  to   proper  names  of  persons  (as  in  Adamson^ 

)  Nelson^  etc)  marks  a  Danish  pedigree." 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

1.  During  the  middle  ages  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
under  that  peculiar  form  of  society  called  Feudal-  programme 
istn.  All  bore  certain  relations  to  the  Papal  o"op»«»- 
power,  all  participated  in  the  Crusades  and  in  the  spirit  and 
institutions  of  chivalry,  and  all  passed  through  the  period 
known  as  the  dark  ages,  and  shared,  in  different  degrees,  in 
the  intellectual  revival  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages. 

2.  T\it  feudal  system  was  the  most  strongly  marked  feature 
of  society.     It  was  "  a  military  institution  with  a  moral  and 
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^ 


religious  character,  which  gave  it  power  over  the  minds  and 
imaginations  of  men.     The  Church  made  use  of 

General  ...  .         ^i     . 

characterof     this  svs^^m  of  wanike  origm  m  promotmer  Chns- 

feudalism.  ..,..,..  „,  .      .  ^ 

tianity  and  civihzation.  We  see  m  it  at  first  very 
noble  efforts  to  attain  moral  elevation,  religious  faith,  and 
knightly  Courage ;  in  fact,  to  realize  an  ideal  which  would 
have  been  noble  and  lofty  in  any  age.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  feudal  chiefs  were  no  longer  superiors  by  nature  and  the 
best  to  rule,  but  were  isolated  despots."     Under  the  effect 
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of  such  tyranny  and  of  human  progress,  —  in  fact,  when  all 
the  good  it  could  do  was  done,  and  only  a  tradition  and  a 
form  remained,  —  feudalism  came  to  a  natural  end. 

3.  "  The  institution  ^  arose  out  of  the  mixture  of  Roman 
Origin  of  ^^^  Teutonic  ideas.  It  had  been  common  under 
feudalism.  ^^  Roman  government  to  grant  lands  on  condi- 
tion of  military  service,"  and  this  was  now  "  combined  with 
the  Teutonic  custom  of  men  following  a  chief  as  their  per- 
sonal lord."  Such  chiefs  and  conquerors  as  Charles  Martel 
divided  the  conquered  land  amongst  their  victorious  officers, 

*  Freeman's  General  Sketch  0/  European  History. 
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to  be  held  on  condition  of  doing  military  service  when  re- 
quired. Most  of  the  land  in  a  kingdom  came  to  be  held  in 
this  way,  so  that  the  great  landholders,  called  feudal  lordSy 
held  large  territories  from  the  crown,  which  they  in  turn 
divided  out  amongst  followers,  who  owed  military  service  to 
them. 

4.  hfee^  feiid,  or ^^  meant  a  possession  which  the  holder, 
man  or  vassal,  received  the  right  to  use  and  enjoy,  particulars  of 
on  condition  oi  fidelity ;  that  is,  affording  assist-  *he  system, 
ance,  doing  no  injuries,  and  performing  certain ,  services, 
while  the  feudal  lord  retained  a  paramount  right.  As  the 
son  of  a  vassal  commonly  devoted  himself  to  his  father's  lord^ 
he  commonly  received  his  father's  fief  on  his  father's  death ; 
and  thus,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  fiefs  be- 
came hereditary.  Whatever  land  was  possessed  by  a  man  as 
his  very  own,  without  a  feudal  superior,  was  called  allodial 
(from  all,  and  Old  German  od,  property) ;  and  for  security 
many  allodial  owners  gave  up  their  land  to  powerful  lords  in 
order  to  receive  it  back  as  feudal,  on  the  usual  feudal  terms. 
TYiQ  feudal  lord  h2idi  also  the  names  of  suzerain  and  liege,  and 
the  vassal  those  of  liegeman  or  retainer.  The  system  was  ex- 
tended to  the  clergy,  bishops  and  abbots  ho\6Sxig  fief s  from 
the  king,  and  letting  out  their  lands  in  turn  to  vassals  of  their 
own.  In  return  for  the  services  in  war  and  civil  matters 
rendered  by  the  liegeman  to  the  suzerain,  the  vassal  could 
claim,  in  case  of  attack,  protection  from  the  feudal  lord,  and 
this  caused  many  princes  to  hold  their  territories  a?  fiefs  of 
the  German  Empire. 

5.  The  several  orders  of  vassals  thus  formed  a  system  of 
concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was  under  the  Development 
influence  of  the  next,  and  all- moved,  in  theory,  of ^^c system, 
around  a  common  centre,  the  king,  as  the  supreme  feudal 
lord.  By  the  eleventh  century  the  whole  of  France  and  the 
German  Empire  had  thus  become  one  vast  feudal  possession, 
and  the  system  was  well  suited  to  obtaining  a  powerful  mili- 
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tary  force.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  feudal  times, 
consisted  of  serfs^  who  were  attached  as  cultivators  to  partic- 
ular estates,  and  passed  to  succeeding  owners  of  the  estates. 
The  actual  slaves  were  prisoners  of  war,  or  men  condemned 
to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Those  called  villeins 
were  either  freeborn  men  renting  land  or  serving  for  wages, 
or  men  in  the  same  condition  as  the  serfs. 

6.  One  of  the  mischiefs  of  feudalism  was  that  it  caused 
Evils  of  ^^  decay  of  the  national  assemblies  in  which, 
feudalism.  according  to  the  old  German  constitution,  each 
freeman  had  a  right  to  appear.  Organized  as  nations  on  the 
feudal  basis,  which  was  purely  military,  the  people  trusted  to 
their  weapons  for  the  defence  of  their  rights,  rather  than 
to  the  legal  checks  imposed  by  legislative  assemblies,  and 
the  representative  system  was  ^owed  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Then  the  monarchs,  whose  power  had  greatly  declined 
through  the  defiance  and  rebellion  of  feudal  lords,  became 
the  employers  and  possessors  of  standing  armies,  and  thus 
acquired  absolute  power.  In  England,  owing  to  its  insular 
•situation  and  general  abstinence,  after  the  French  wars  of 
the  Plantagenet  kings,  from  interference  in  Continental 
affairs,  standing  armies  had  been  unnecessary  until  such 
time  as  a  powerful  middle  class  had  arisen  and  coped  with 
Stuart  tyranny.  The  great  evil  of  feudalism  was  the  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  feudal  barons,  protected  by  their  cas- 
tles, and  acting  as  the  sole  judges  of  right  and  wrong  between 
themselves  and  their  feudal  dependents.  Appeal  to  the  sove- 
reign was  in  many  cases  useless,  because  the  supreme  feudal 
lord  did  not  possess  the  power  of  compelling  obedience  from 
a  member  of  a  great  class  on  which  he  was  himself  depend- 
ent for  providing  military  force. 

7.  The  power  of  feudalism  gave  way  gradually  before 
The  decline  ^^  increasing  influence  of  three  institutions  — 
of  feudalism,  ^j^g  monarch,  the/ree  towns,  and  the  church.  The 
king,  as  the  head  of  the  state,  became  recognized  by  degrees 
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as  the  one  lord  to  whom  obedience  was  due  in  the  common 
interest.  Men  learned  to  prefer  one  tyrant  to  many,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  laws  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
one  master,  the  sovereign^  rather  ihan  dwell  under  feudalism, 
where  every  castle  might  be  a  centre  of  capricious  violence. 
The  feudal  nobles  became  officers  of  state^  whose  duty  it  was 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  king  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign  had  come  to  rest  ultimately  on 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  popular  kings 
had  centred  in  their  own  persons  the  powers  of  the  feudal 
lords. 

8.  The  towns  also  acquired  importance  and  became  centres 
of  hostility  to  feudahsm.  Many  dated  from  the  influence  of 
Roman  times,  in  which  they  had  been  free  and*  ^®  town*, 
self-governing  municipalities,  and  the  citizens  continued  so 
to  assert  themselves.  Other  towns  grew  by  degrees  around 
the  feudal  castles,  and  acquired  privileges  from  the  lords, 
sometimes  charters  of  self-government  by  magistrates  chosen 
by  the  community.  Thus  the  commons  or  middle  clctss  was 
developed,  and  a  powerful  agency  was  brought  into  operation 
against  the  absurdities  of  feudal  superiority. 

9.  The  clergy  assented  to  the  government  by  kings  rather 
than  by  feudal  nobles ;  and  as  the  clergy  them-  influence  of 
selves  owned  a  large  part  of  the  landed  property  SLmSS?/ 
in  most  European  countries,  and  were  themselves  ^^' 
feudal  lords  in  many  instances,  the  cause  of  feudalism  in 
general  was  greatly  weakened  by  this  abandonment.     More- 
over, the  extension  of  commerce  (creating  wealth  in  other 
forms  than  land),  the  invention  of  gunpowder  (making  feudal 
strongholds  of  no  avail),  and  the  internecine  conflicts  between 
feudal  barons  (as  in  the  English  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,''  which 
almost  destroyed  the  old  nobility)  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  gradual  destruction  of  feudalism. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GROWTH   OF  THE    PAPAL  POWER. 

*.   We  have  seeu  how  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire.     The  Catholic  Church  in  the 
ofthePftp        Western  Empire  had  for  its  head  the  Bishop  of 
^^^'  Rome^  to   whose   Primatial   authority  disputants 

appealed  for  decision,  and  oppressed  persons  for  advocacy 
and  protection.  This  influential  position  of  the  hierarch  of 
Rome  grew  by  degrees  into  a  spiritual  ascendency  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  still  flourishing  in  full  vigor. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is  a  separate  matter.  An 
eloquent  historian  has  declared  that  "  there  is  not,  and  there 
never  was  on  this  earth,  any  work  of  human  policy  so  well 
deserving  of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  that  church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages 
of  human  civilization.  ...  The  Church  of  Rome  saw  the 
commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world,  and  we 
feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of 
them  all.  She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon 
had  set  foot  in  Britain,  before  the  Frank  had  passed  the 
Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  in  Antioch, 
when  idols  were  still  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca."  ^ 
2.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  that  first  ^ave  a 
virtually  political  standing  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Power  of  the      ^,  ri       x.  rr,       ..        ^^^  . 

Bishop  of  A  decree  of  the  Emperor  Valenttntan  HI,  m  a.d. 
445  ^^^  acknowledged  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
primate,  and  as  the  last  tribunal  of  appeal  from  the  other 
bishops,  though  the  portion  of  the  Eastern  Church  called 
schismatical  resisted  this  claim  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Still 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  leading  personage  in  the  once 
capital  of  the  world,  and  when,  under  Justinian,  the  Eastern 

•    1  Macaulay's  *' Essay  oh  Van  Rankers  History  of  the  Po^,** 
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Empire  gained  dominion  over  Italy,  the  seat  of  government 
was  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Ravenna,  and  the  moral  influence 
of  the  See  of  Rome  continued  to  grow. 

3.  From  the  ancient  title  Pontifex  Maximus  he  came  to  be 
called  Pontiff;  while  the  word  Pope  is  derived 

**  Hia  Holi- 

from  Papa,  ^'Father^^^  being  appropriated  to  the  nessthe 
Roman  Pontiff  by  a  decree  of  Gregory  VIL  °^' 
(1073-1085)  with  the  prefix  sanctus,  "holy,"  whence  the 
modern  phrase  ^^  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,^'  The  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Popes  was  increased  in  the 
establishment  of  new  churches 
in  Britain  and  Germany  by  mis- 
sionaries sent  forth  from  Rome, 
and  both  the  spiritual  and  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  See  grew 
through  the  personal  ascendency 
of  such  Popes  as  Leo  the  Great 
in  the  fifth  century,  Gregory  the 
Great  in  the  sixth,  and  Leo  III, 
in  the  eighth. 

4.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  really  began  when 
Pepin  the  Short  (son   of   Charles   Martel)  was 
crowned  ^^King  of  Francia  "  by  Pope  Stephen  III,  temporal 

in  753.  Pepin  defended  the  Pope  against  the  ^ 
Lombards,  and,  after  checking  the  progress  of  their  arms, 
bestowed  on  the  Pope  territory  embracing  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  —  exarch  having  been  the  title  given  by  Justinian 
to  the  official  who  governed  central  Italy  as  a  province  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  This  transaction,  which  founded  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  famed  as  the 
^^Donation  of  PepinP  This  gift  was  confirmed  to  the  Popes 
by  his  son  Charles  the  Great,  who  (page  318)  overthrew  the 
Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy 
and  then  Emperor  of  the  West  in  a.d.  800. 


PAPAL    INSIGNIA. 
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5,  During  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed   the 

death  of  the  great  Charies,  the  power  of  the 
twec?pope»  Papacy  was  growing,  and  the  Popes  exercised  a 
an  cmperort.  g^g^j.  influence  in  civil  affairs,  especially  through 
excommunication,  which  they  wielded  against  wicked  sove- 
reigns and  subjects.  In  865  Pope  Nicholas  L  enforced  an 
edict,  in  a  matter  of  divorce,  against  Lothaire,  King  of  Lor- 
raine ;  in  875  Pope  John  VIIL,  in  conferring  the  imperial 
crown  on  Charles  the  Bald^  made  him  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  See.  A  period  of  weakness  and 
anarchy  for  the  Papacy  followed,  owing  to  the  violence  of 
feudal  lords  in  Italy.  The  Emperor  Otho  the  Great  (936  to 
973)  put  the  imperial  power  for  a  time  above  the  Papal  by 
constituting  Leo  VIII.  anti-pope  against  John  XII.,  who  was 
driven  away  by  Otho's  armies,  but  afterwards  returned,  the 
Romans  having  expelled  the  anti-pope.  At  a  later  period; 
the  Popes  asserted  themselves  with  success  against  the 
Emperors,  and  after  many  bitter  disputes  and  fluctuations  of 
superiority  from  Pope  to  Emperor  and  Emperor  to  Pope, 
a  crisis  came  in  the  papacy  of  the  famous  Hildehrand^  who 
became  Pope  Gregory  VIL  in  a.d.  1073. 

6.  Gregory  VIL  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  middle 

ages,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes.     He 

PopeGreeory      <=*      '  o  ,  *^ 

vii.(Hiide-  sought  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  power  entirely 
independent  of  the  temporal.  Of  humble  birth, 
by  his  ability  and  energy  he  rose  to  be  Cardinal  in  1049. 
From  this  time  he  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Papacy.  Under 
Pope  Nicholas  IL  (i  058-1 061)  he  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  election  of  the  Pontiffs,  so  that  the  cardi- 
nals alone  could  nominate,  and  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome  ceased  to  vote.  When  he  became  Pope  Gregory 
VILy  in  1073,  he  carried  out  his  idea  of  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Pope  over  Christian  princes.  He  enforced  the  law  of 
the  celibacy  of  priests,  thereby  concentrating  the  energies 
of  the  clergy  upon  their  sacred  duties  and  the  interests  of 
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the  Church.  He  then  took  from  the  sovereign  princes 
their  right  of  investiture^  that  is,  the  right  of  conferring  the 
offices,  the  titles,  and  the  church-lands 
upon  bishops  and  abbots,  by  the  giving 
of  a  crozier  and  a  ring. 

7.   This  latter  decree  (1075)  ^^  onz^ 

^   brought  Gregory  VI I.  into  conflict  with 

^  '   the   Emptror  Henry  IV.  of  ^^^^^^ 

Germany,     Henry  supported  andHenryiv. 

several  German  bishops  whom 

^  Gregory  had  deposed,  and  was  summoned 

GREGORY  VII.  ^      ^  r  > 

to  appear  before  a  council  at  Rome. 
Henry  called  a  council  at  Worms,  and  had  a  sentence  of 
deposition  passed  against  Gregory,  who  retorted  by  excom- 
municating the  Emperor,  and  releasing  his  subjects  and 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  Mlegiance.  Henry  IV.  found 
himself  helpless,  and  in  1077  made  the  humble  submis- 
sion at  Canos'sa  (page  322).  The  Emperor's  friends  then 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  Gregory,  driven  from  Rome, 
died  at  Salerno  in  1085. 

8.  The  quarrel  about  investitures  —  really  involving  the 
right  of  temporal  sovereigns  to  be  supreme  in 
ecclesiastical    appointments    within    their    own  after  Oregory 
dominions  —  long   survived    both   Gregory  and 

Henty,  and,  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  ended  in 
1122  by  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  surrendering  his  claim  of 
investiture  to  the  Pope,  so  far  as  related  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office^  while  the  bishops  were  to  receive  the  temporalities 
(church-lands  and  revenues)  from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
as  the  feudal  superior.  The  history  of  England  has  made  us 
familiar  with  these  Papal  claims  in  the  contest  between  Pope 
Innocent  III,  and  King  John, 

9.  Innocent  III,  (Pope  1 198-12 16)  is  held  to  have  made 
the  Papacy  more  powerful  than  at  any  other  time,   p^pg  i^^^ 
He  constituted  himself  feudal  lord  of  Rome  and  ""*  "^* 
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the  surrounding  territory  ;  and,  in  compelling  the  submission 
of  John  of  England,  showed  forth  the  See  of  Rome  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  supreme  suzerainty. 

ID. .  The  crusade  against  the  Albigen'ses  is  a  striking 
TheAibi-  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Popes  in  that  age. 
senses.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  sect  of 

dissenters  existed  in  the  County  of  Toulouse,  They  were 
called  Albigenses  from  the  town  of  Albi^  north-east  of  the 
city  of  Toulouse.  The  region  in  which  they  dwelt  was 
at  that  time  a  civilized  and  flourishing  part  of  western 
Europe,  the  fruitful  and  well-cultivated  Languedoc,  abound- 
ing in  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  rich  cities  and  stately 
castles. 

11.  The  civilization  of  Languedoc  was  distinguished  by 
CivUiMitionof  boldncss  of  conduct,  which  promoted  familiar 
Languedoc.  intercourse  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  enemies 
of  Christianity,  and  brought  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
the  mathematical  and  medical  science  of  the  schools  of 
Grana'da  and  Cor'dova.  A  flourishing  trade  was  carried 
on  by  merchants  from  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Narbonne^  and  these  traders  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced, along  with  their  wares,  doctrines  regarded  as  heresy 
by  the  Papal  See. 

12.  Pope  Innocent  III.  resolved  to  meet  the  evil  with  a 

crusade.     The  Spanish  monk  Dominic  (th^  fam- 
aSSst*  ous  founder  of  the   order  of  the   Dominicans) 

igenses.  p^g^ched  against  the  Albigensian  principles,  and 
Simon  de  Monl/orl  (i2itheT  of  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester)  com- 
manded in  the  war  that  followed.  Raymond  VL^  Count  of 
Toulouse,  refused  at  first  to  join  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
by  the  slaughter  of  his  subjects,  but  yielded  and  took  part 
in  the  attack  upon  their  strongholds.  The  war  began  in 
1209  ;  town  after  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  crusaders, 
and  fire  and  slaughter  sped  throughout  the  land.  Peace  was 
not  made  until  1229,  when  heresy  was  extinguished,  and  the 
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power  of  the  feudal  lords  in  that  region  was  ended  by  annex- 
ation to  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  France. 

13,  It  was  in  connection  with  these  events  that  the  famous 
Inquisition  had  its  rise,  the  institution  being  sane-  Riaeofthc 
tioned  by  Innocent  III./  for  the  seeking  out  of  i°q«»ition. 
promoters  of  false  doctriues.  The  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
monks  were  the  first  officials  employed  for  the  investigations. 
The  power  of  the  Papacy  reached  its  height  during  the  two 
generations  which  followed  the  Albigensian  crusade. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CRUSADES. 

I.    INTRODUCTION. 

\,  During  the  whole  of  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  cent- 
uries, European  history  is  largely  concerned  with  object  of  the 
the  series  of  expeditions  known  as  the  Crusades.  Crusadea. 
The  word  crusade  means  "  war  of  the  cross"  from  the  French 
croisade  (Latin  crux,  a  cross).  The  main  object  of  the  enter- 
prise thus  undertaken  by  the  western  nations  of  Europe  was  to 
recover  the  Holy  Land —  Palestine  —  from  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  A  craving  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Christendom,  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  possession  of  those 
sacred  places  in  Palestine  where  Christ  might  be  regarded  as 
more  especially  present  to  believers.  Pilgrims  in  crowds  had 
resorted  to  those  holy  places,  but  the  hallowed  spots  them- 
selves were  in  the  hands  of  infidels,  and  it  was  felt  as  a 
reproach  to  Christendom  that  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  in  par- 
ticular, was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  position  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and  of  the 
Mahometans  in  the  East  at  this  time. 

1  St.  Dominic  died  in  122 1,  twelve  years  before  the  extension  of  the  Inquifiitton  to 
Lombardy  and  Southern  France. 
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2.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  much  of   its 

former  power  was    recovered    by  the    Eastern 
the  Eastern     Empire   under  emperors  of  the  Macedonian  or 
mpirc.  Basilian  dynasty,  founded  in  867  by  Basil' iuSy  a 

Macedonian  of  low  birth  and  great  ability,  who  had  worked 
his  way  to  the  throne  by  his  crimes.  Antioch  and  other  im- 
portant places  were  recovered  from  the  now  divided  Sara- 
cens, and  a  large  part  of  the  west  of  Asia  was  again  under 
the  control  of  the  Emperors  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  change  came  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
conquesu  by  whcn  the  Turks,  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
the  Turks.  Seljuk  (page  315),  began  to  be  formidable.  Their 
leader.  Alp  Arslan,  defeated  the  Byzantine  forces  in  107 1,  at 
the  battle  of  Manzikert^  so  decisively,  as  to  become  master  of 
most  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  in  1092  was  established  the  Sul- 
tanate ofRoutn,  with  its  capital  first  at  Nicafa  in  Bithynia,  and 
then  at  Ico'nium,  The  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum 
was  thus  planted  only  a  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople, 
and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same 
temple  in  which  it  had  been  solemnly  declared  by  the  First 
General  Council  (pi  iViV"^,  whence  the  Nicene  Creed)  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  Christian  city  of  Antioch  was  soon  after- 
wards betrayed  to  the  Mahometans,  and  soon  the  Seljukian 
Turks  wrested  Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  caliph  who  had 
ruled  there  with  mildness  and  tolerance,  and  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  insulted  the 
resident  Christian  clergy  and  the  faith  of  the  western  world. 
At  this,  as  Gibbon  says,  "  a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite 
feeling,  and  the  sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe." 

4.  A  French  monk  of  Amiens^  forever  famous  as  ^^Peter 
Peter  the  ^^^  Ifermity^  kindled  the  scattered  sparky  of  reli* 
Henmt.  gious  and  chivalric  enthusiasm  into  a  wide-spread 
raging  flame.  This  man,  like  St.  Paul,  was  of  small  stattfre 
and  inferior  presence,  but  he  had  a  fiery  eye  and  a  vehement 
speech,  well  fitted  to  rouse  mankind  to  action.     He  went  to 
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Jerusalem  a  pilgrim  ;  he  saw  the  state  of  the  holy  city ;  he 
felt  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Turks ;  he  returned  to  Europe 
a  complete  and  irrepressible  enthusiast. 

5.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  encouraged  Peter  in  his  project 
Effect  of  his  of  delivering  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Holy  Land, 
preachiiig.  ^^^  jj^g  hermit  sped  through  Italy  and  France, 
everywhere  preaching  a  crusade  for  that  object.  With  head 
bare,  feet  naked,  and  lean  body  clad  in  coarsest  robe,  riding 
an  ass,  and  bearing  a  massive  crucifix,  he  preached  to  crowds 
in  streets  and  highways,  calling  all  to  repentance  and  to 
arms.  The  ready  fuel  of  religious  zeal  was  soon  everywhere 
kindled — the  time  of  the  Crusades  had  fully  come.  The 
feudal  warriors  of  the  age  were  eager  to  draw  the  sword  for 
the  defence  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine  and  the  rescue  of 
their  Saviour's  tomb  from  desecration  ;  and  all  that  was  now 
needed  was  to  organize  and  direct  the  mighty  force  which  had 
been  called  forth  to  battle  with  the  infidels  in  the  distant  East. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1095  the  Pope  {Urban  TI.) 
CouncUof  summoned  a  great  council  at  Clermont^  in  the 
aermont.  gQ^^j^  ^f  France.  This  was  attended  by  the  car- 
dinals, hundreds  of  prelates,  and  a  great  train  of  lords  and 
knights,  whom  the  Pope  addressed  in  a  stirring  speech,  which 
found  an  instant  response.  When  from  the  thousands  of 
hearers  the  cry  arose  ''^God  wills  itl^^  the  orator  cried  out, 
"  It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,  and  let  this  memorable  word 
be  forever  adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle  to  animate  the  devo- 
tion and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is 
the  symbol  of  your  salvation  ;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross, 
as  an  external  mark  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge 
of  your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement."  The  sugges- 
tion was  adopted;  and  the  red  cross  of  the  Crusaders  was 
soon  everywhere  seen.  The  time  for  the  starting  of  the 
great  expedition  to  the  East  was  fixed  for  the  festival  of 
August  15^  A.D.  1096. 
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II.    THE  FIRST  CRUSADE  (A.D.  xogS-xogg). 

1.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  II,  had  pro- 
claimed for  those  who  should  enlist  under  the 

Inducements 

banner  of  the  Cross  a  plenary  indulgence,  accord-  to  join  the 
ing  to  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A 
passion  for  war  and  enterprise  being  characteristic  of  the 
age,  a  prodigious  multitude  was  eager  to  visit  distant  lands, 
and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  nations  of  the  East. 
While  sacred  motives  hurried  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  time 
to  Eastern  battlefields,  it  has  been  said  that  there  were  those 
whom  a  lower  ambition,  with  ignorance  and  credulity,  tempted 
to  seek  their  own  aggrandizement.  Each  warrior  of  this 
class  thought  that  the  East  would  supply  him  with  ample 
luxury  of  liffe  while  he  remained  there,  and  would  send  him 
back  to  Europe  in  possession  of  wealth  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

2.  There  were,  again,  multitudes  whom  the  love  of  freedom 
from  feudal  tyranny  urged  to  join  the  expedition,  irregular 
The  impatience  of  the  ruder  classes  anticipated  Crusaders, 
the  appointed  time,  and  in  the  early  spring  of  a.d.  1096  a 
great  host  of  pilgrims,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
gathered  round  Peter  the  Hermit  in  the  east  of  France,  and 
called  upon  him  to  take  the  command.  The  whole  multitude, 
numbering  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  divided  into  separate 
bands,  guided  by  Peter  and  his  lieutenant,  a  brave  and  needy 
knight  called  Walter  the  Penniless, 

3.  Before  sweeping  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,   this  horde   attacked   the    colonies    of 

Acts  of  spolia- 

wealthy  Jews  in  the  trading  towns  on  the  Mo-  tionbyirregu- 
selle  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  Crusade  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  many  thousands  of 
that  people  at  Verdun^  Trhes^  MentZy  Spires,  and  Worms, 
^ter  this  exploit,  they  started  on  the  journey  of  six  hundred 
miles  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  between  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  and^jCojji^antinople.     The  plundering  done  by 
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these  forerunners  of  the  Crusaders  roused  against  them  the 
native  ferocity  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  and  only  1 
a  remnant  of  the  whole  body  crossed  the  Bosphorus  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Turks  of  Asia 
Minor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  had  thus  per- 
ished, without  the  slightest  result  as  to  the  real  object  of  the 
Crusade. 

4.  The  genuine  Crusaders  were  of  a  very  different  class, 
Godfrey  de  ^"^  went  to  work  after  due  and  careful  prepara- 
BouiUon.  tions.  None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  took 
part  in  this  First  Crusade.  The  leaders  were  the  feudal 
princes  of  the  second  order.  The  first  rank  both  in  war 
and  council  is  to  be  given  to  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
(in  the  Ardennes),  of  Boulogne  (from  his  father's  family),  and 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  (now  Belgium).  This  accomplished 
soldier  was  a  descendant  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  female 
line,  and  was  his  worthy  representative.  His  valor  was  tem-  | 
pered  by  prudence  ;  his  piety  sincere  ;  his  life  virtuous  ;  his  j 
aim  single  and  disinterested.  His  character  and  fame  brought 
under  his  banners,  from  France,  Lorraine,  and  Germany,  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse. 

5.  Among  the  other  chiefs  were  Robert^  Duke  of  Normandy ^  | 
other  Cru-  Count  Hugh  of  Vermandois  (French  Flanders), 
saderchieft.  q^^^^  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Stephen,  Count  of 
Chartres.  These  were  the  leaders  of  the  French,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  some  Crusaders  from  the  British  Isles.  Count 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  headed  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
horse  and  foot  from  Languedoc,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and 
Lombardy.  From  southern  Italy  Bohemond,  son  of  the 
famous  Norman  chief  Robert  Guiscard,  Duke  of  Apulia,  led 
ten  thousand  horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot;  and  that 
model  of  Christian  knighthood,  the  great  Tancred,  the  hero  of 
Tasso's  ^''Jerusalem,  Delivered^^  accompanied  his  cousin  Bohe- 
mond.  In  all,  six  armies,  numbering  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  started  by  different  routes  from  Constantinople. 
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6.  After  various  obstacles,  and  losses  by  land  and  sea, 
and  difficulties  with^  the  Greek  Emperor  Alex'ius  progrestof 
Comne'nusy  a,  great  host  of  Crusaders  arrived  in  C"»*<*««- 
Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  1097.  The  main  strength  of  the 
army  consisted  in  the  mail-clad  horsemen,  said  to  have  num- 
bered a  hundred  thousand — the  flower  of  European  chivalry, 
knights,  esquires,  and  men-at-arms,  armored  and  armed  in 
the  picturesque  manner  of  the  age.  *  The  footmen  consisted 
chiefly  of  archers,  provided  with  the  long  bow  and  the  cross- 
bow. The  body  of  cavalry,  on  which  the  Crusaders  relied 
to  overcome  the  Turks,  was  composed  of  horses  of  a  large 
and  heavy  breed.  When  the  rider,  fixing  his  long  lance  in 
the  rest,  spurred  his  steed  onwards  at  full  pace,  the  light 
Eastern  horse  could  not  stand  against  the  weight  of  such  a 
charge.  The  followers  of  each  feudal  chieftain  were  distin- 
guished by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat,  and  his  special  war- 
cry,  and  the  armor  of  the  leaders  was  brilliant. 

7.  The  first  work  of  the  Crusaders  was  to  attack  the 
Turkish  capital,  JVice  or  NiccBa^  in  the  northwest  cnisadew  at- 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Turkish  sultan,  Soliman,  tackNic«a. 
kept  watch  from  the  hills  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  while 
the  Crusaders  during  May  and  June,  io97>  assailed  the  town 
with  the  old  Roman  engines  and  methods  —  the  battering- 
ram  and  mine,  movable  tower,  catapult,  halista,  and  sling — 
with  the  more  modern  inventions  of  artificial  fire  ^  and  the 
cross-bow.  When  Nice  was  fully  invested  by  the  Crusaders, 
the  city  surrendered  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Alexius,  who 
treated  the  infidels  with  a  favor  displeasing  to  the  earnest 
Crusaders. 

8.  When  the  invading  army  began  its  march  southeast- 
wards  through  Asia  Minor,  on   its  way  to  the  Battle  of 
Syrian  frontier,  Soliman  marshalled  all  his  allies,  ^o^y^"™* 
and  attacked  the  Crusaders  with  an  immense  force  of  his 

^  The  famous  Greek ^re  was  a  composition  invented  by  a  Greek  in  the  seventh  century 
•  A.D.  It  was  used,  wrapped  in  flax,  attached  to  arrows  and  javelins,  to  fire  buildings,  and 
was  very  difficult  to  extinguish. 
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light  cavalry,  armed  with  the  javelin,  the  crooked  sabre,  and 
the  long  Tartar  bow.  The  battle  of  Doryiautn,  in  Phryg^a, 
July,  1097,  ended,  after  a  great  effort  of  valor  on  both  sides, 
in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  infidels.  The  weight  of  the 
Crusaders*  horses  and  equipments  was  more  than  a  match 
for  Asiatic  quickness  aixd  skill.  Soliman's  camp  was  cap- 
tured with  a  great  booty,  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
Kingdom  of  Rouniy  leaving  the  way  open  into  Syria. 

9.  Retreating,  Soliman  laid  all  the  country  waste,  so  that 

the  invaders,  as  they  passed  through  Phrygia, 
thcCnSSd?  Pisid'ia,  and  Pamphyl'ia,  suffered  fearfully  from 
*"'  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil.    They  thus  lost  thou- 

sands of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the  horses  of  the  mail-clad 
warriors,  forced  now  to  stagger  onwards  on  weary  feet. 

10.  The  Crusaders  arrived  {October^  1097)  before  Antioch, 
Sieee  of  ^^^  great  capital  of  Syria,  defended  by  the  river 
Antioch.  Oron'tcs,  by  marshes,  hilly  ground,  and  a  solid 
stately  wall.  For  seven  months  the  place  was  beleaguered 
in  vain  by  the  crusading  host,  destitute  alike  of  the  imple- 
ments and  of  the  skill  for  besieging  (which  at  Nicae'a  had 
been  supplied  by  the  Greek  emperor's  assistance),  and  the 
losses  of  the  army  by  desertion,  famine,  and  fatigue  were 
very  serious.  Their  cavalry  had  almost  disappeared  from 
loss  of  horses,  and  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
enterprise,  when  Bohemond  the  Norman  managed  to  effect 
an  entrance  by  surprise,  assisted  from  within  the  walls. 
Antioch  was  taken  thus  one  dark  and  stormy  night  in  June, 
1098. 

11.  The  captors  were  then  besieged  in  turn  by  a  great 

host  of  infidels  despatched  by  a  Persian  sultan. 

Crusaders  ...  . 

besieged  in      Famine  within  the  walls  was  rife,  for  the  Crusad- 

Antioch.  .  .  ri.         i..  .  tit.       ,i. 

ers,  in  spite  of  their  religious  aims,  had  lived  for 
months  outside  the  walls  in  luxury  and  waste  and  riot,  expi- 
ated now  by  pestilence  and  hunger.  Despair  at  last  gave 
strength  to  starved  and  sickly  men.     In  Antioch,  the  famous 
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Hely  Lance,  a  spear-head  stated  to  be  that  which  pierced  the 
side  of  Christ,  was  opportunely  discovered.  With  this  sacred 
relic  in  their  midst,  and  headed  by  the  truly  noble  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  chivalrous  Tancred,  and  the  brave  Bohemond, 
the  Crusaders  made  a  sortie,  drove  the  besiegers  from  the 
ground,  and  cleared  the  way  for  a  march  upon  the  holy  city. 

12.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  invading  Christians 
who  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Nicae'a 

were  now  (in  July,  1098)  reduced  to  a  few  hun-  from  the 
dreds  of  cavalty,  and  about  twenty  thousand  foot,  ** 
—  the  results  of  war,  disease,  and  famine  ;  of  desertion,  and 
of  the  detachment  of  large  forces  from  the  main  army  by 
self-interested  leaders.  Of  these,  Baldwin  had  gone  east- 
wards to  found  at  Edes'sa,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  Christian  king- 
dom which  lasted  until  1151  ;  Bohemond  the  Norman  stayed 
behind  as  possessor  and  prince  of  Antioch  ;  Count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  had  gone  >off  on  a  foray  into  the  interior  of  Syria. 
Not  until  May,  1099,  did  the  scanty  force  just  named,  with  a 
crowd  of  camp-follpwers  and  pilgrims,  start  from  Antioch  for 
the  object  of  the  whole  expedition  —  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

13.  The  path  of  the  Crusaders  lay  along  the  shore  of 
Syria,  between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  on  ^,^1,  ^ 
which  they  were  attended  by  the  coasting  traders  J«™««i«n- 
from  Genoa  and  Pisa.  Through  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  and 
Caesare'a,  they  passed  amidst  the  relics  of  old  Phoenician 
glory,  and  then  turned  inland  for  Jerusalem,  by  Lydda, 
Emma'us,  and  other  scenes  of  sacred  history  and  legend. 
Early  in  June,  1099,  they  came  in  sight  of  what  so  many  had 
desired  and  striven  to  behold,  so  few  were  left  to  gaze  on 
with  delighted  eyes.  Looking  on  the  sacred  sight  of  the 
wondrous  Jerusalem  of  old  (then  covered,  after  a  period  of 
desolation,  by  the  buildings  erected  since  the  great  rebellion 
against  Hadrian  in  a.d.  131),  the  enthusiasm  of  the  war-worn 
soldiers  of  the  cross  burst  out  in  cries  and  tears  of  joy,  from 
men  prostrated  to  their  knees  in  worship  and  thanksgiving. 
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14.   The  holy  city  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  a  pow- 
siegeof  ^^"^  garrison  of  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  whose 

jeruaaiem.  caliph  had  Conquered  Palestine  three  years  be- 
fore. The  Crusaders  attacked  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^  s  standard  floating  from 
the  lower  slope  of  Calvary.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days  the 
moving  tower  of  Godfrey  was  successfully  used  against  the 
walls.     "The  archers  in  the  turret  cleared  the  rampart  of 


.    CRUSADERS  BEFORE  JERUSALEM. 

the  foe,  the  drawbridge  wa3  let  down,  and  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon at  three  0* clocks  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on 
the  walls,"  and  the  Crusaders  then  stormed  the  place  on 
every  side.  Thus  was  Jerusalem  recaptured  by  the  Chris- 
tians, four  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after  its  seizure  by 
the  Mahometans  under  the  Arabian  Caliph  Omar  in  636. 
This  great  result  was  due,  along  with  the  valor  of  Godfrey, 
to  the  energy  of  Tancred  in  providing  wood  for  the  tower, 
the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Genoese  engineers  who  built  it, 
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and  the  ferocious  courage  of  the  enthusiastic  Crusaders.  In 
a  three-days'  massacre,  during  which  thousands  of  Moslems 
perished,  and  the  Jews  of  the  place  were  burnt  in  their  syna- 
gogues, the  victors  avenged  exasperating  sacrileges,  and  then 
contritely  did  homage  to  God  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  The  city,  thus  recovered  for  Christianity,  was  made, 
along  with  territory  to  the  north  aind  south  thereof.  Kingdom  of 
into  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  Je™*i«n- 
chiefs  of  the  Crusaders  elected  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  its  first 
sovereign,  but  he  declined  the  title  and  insignia  of  royalty 
and  styled  himself  simply  "  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,^^  In  August,  1099,  Godfrey  utterly  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  at  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  and  thus  established 
firmly  the  newly  founded  kingdom,  which  continued  for  nearly 
a.eentury.  This  worthiest  of  Crusaders  lived  for  less  than  a 
year,  beloved  and  honored  in  his  office. 

16.  Other  Latin  principalities  in  the  East  existed  at  Antiock 
and  at  Edessa.  and  between  the  new  kingdoni  and 

**  other  Chri9- 

Antioch  arose  the  County  of  Trip  oli.    The  laws,  tian  pHnci- 

r     .       ^  ,  .  1    palities. 

language  and  manners  of  the  French  nation  and 
the  Latin  Church  were  introduced  into  these  regions,  and  a 
military  force  was  maintained  as  a  needed  defence  against 
the  surrounding  Saracens  and  Turks. 

17.  In  connection  with  this  new  kingdom,  and  as  its  chief 
defenders,  now  arose  the  great  orders  of  religious 
knights,  as  the  Knights  Hospitallers  or  Knights  of  orders  of 
St,  John  of  Jerusalem^  zxid  lYiQ  Knights  Templars^ 

which  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  chivalric  spirit  diffused 
through  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  Crusade.  "  They  were 
founded  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  monastic  fraterni- 
ties, with  the  same  vow  of  renunciation  of  the  world.  They 
also  undertook  the  defence  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
as  they  passed  through  Europe.  Their  first  duty  was  knightly 
bravery,  and  always  to  sustain  and  to  care  for  the  poor  and 
the  sick.     Their  menibers  sacrificed  themselves  with  reckless 
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bravery  for  a  common  interest,  and  formed  a  network   of 
fraternal  coalition  all  over  Europe." 

i8.   The  Knights   Hospitallers,   or  Knights  of  St,  John, 
Knighu  began  with  the  military  vow  taken  by  the  monks 

HospitaUeiv.  q£  ^^  convmt  and  hospital  of  St  John,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, founded  for  the  benefit  of  sick  pilgrims.  The  order 
spread  over  Europe,  divided  into  eight  "  languages,^*  accord- 
ing to  the  different  states  where  it  existed.  The  president 
had  the  title  of  "  Grand  Master.''  These  Knights  settled 
at  Cyprus  after  the  final  loss  of  Palestine  by  Christianity. 
Then  (early  in  the  fourteenth  century)  they  established  their 
headquarters  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whence  their  name  of 
'^Knights  of  Rhodes''  In  1522,  driven  from  Rhodes  by  the 
Turks,  they  settled  at  Malta,  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,,  whence  their  name,  "  Knights  of  Malta  ;  " 
and  they  were  to  wage  perpetual  war  against 
infidels  and  pirates.  Napoleon  I.  deprived 
them  of  Malta  in  1798,  and  the  order  became 
virtually  extinct,  but  has  been  recently 
revived. 

19.  The  order  of  Knights  Templars,  formed 
in  1 1 18,  by  nine  French  knights,  for  the 
Knights  protection   of    pilgrims   on    the 

Templars.  roads  in  Palestine,  became  de- 
fenders of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  against  the  Saracens.  The 
knights  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  obedience, 
and  poverty,  like  the  regular  monastic  orders. 
Their  abode  in  Jerusalem  was  near  to  the 
Jewish  temple:  hence  their  name  of  Tem- 
plars, as  soldiers  of  the  temple.  The  chief  of  the  order  was 
called  "  Grand  Master ;  "  their  uniform,  a  white  cloak  adorned 
on  the  left  shoulder  with  an  eight-pointed  red  (Maltese) 
cross.  The  chief  possessions  were  in  France,  and  the 
knights  and  grand  master  were  generally  Frenchmen.     Their 
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settlement  in  England,  about  1185,  was  called  "/^  Temple^^* 
famous  in  London.  When  driven  out  of  Palestine  by  the 
Saracens  ini29i,  the  Templars  settled  at  Cyprus,  Having 
become  noted  for  wealth,  power,  luxury,  and  pride,  and  sus- 
picious orthodoxy,  the  Order  of  Templars^  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  abolished  by  papal  authority,  after  the 
endurance  of  severe  persecution,  on  probably  false  chargers, 
from  Philip  IV.  of  France,  who  coveted  their  possessions. 

20.  There  was  also  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  founded 
in  Palestine  in  1 190,  its  original  membership  being  Teutonic 
confined  to  Germans  of  noble  birth.  In  rules  Knighu. 
and  object  this  order  was  like  that  of  the  Templars.  On  the 
reconquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks,  the  Teutonic  Knights 
settled  at  Venice,  later  in  West  Prussia.  During  the  thir- 
teenth century,  having  been  called  in  by  the  Poles  to  help 
them  against  the  Prussians,  the  order  fought  these  Pagans  of 
the  Baltic  coast,  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  until  they  forced 
them  to  accept  Christianity.  The  Teutonic  Knights  became 
very  rich  and  powerful,  having  territory  stretching  from  the 
Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  order  was  finally  sup- 
pressed by  Napoleon  I.  in  1809. 

21.  The  First  Crusade  largely  extended  the  territory  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.    The  victory  of  Doryke'um 

gave  back  to  the  Comnenian  dyncLsty  of  Constanti-  of  the  First 
nople  (reigned  1057  to  1204)  most  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  forced  the  Sultan  of  Roum  to  have  his  capital  at  Iconiutn 
in  the  south,  instead  of  at  Nicaea,  where  he  had  been  a  con- 
stant threat  to  Constantinople.  The  First  Crusade  prevented 
the  fall  of  the  declining  Empire  of  the  East,  and  gave  it  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

III.    SECOND  CRUSADE  (A.D.  X147-1149). 

I.  For  about  half  a  century  the  Christian  dominion  in  the 
East  maintained  itself  against  the  attacks  of  the  surround- 
ing Mahometans.    Then  strong  help  from  Europe  was  needed, 
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for  the  Christian  principality  of  EdesscL,  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
Cause  of  Sec  scizcd  by  the  Turks  in  1145,  ^^^  ^^^  Christians 
ond  Crusade.  ^^^^  p^^  ^^  death.  This  again  roused  Europe, 
and  the  Second  Crusade  was  organized  by  Conrad  IILy  Emperor 
of  Germany^  and  Louis  VIL^  of  France^  the  chief  sovereigns 
of  the  time. 

2.  The  preacher  of  this  Crusade  was  one  of  the  greatest 

ecclesiastics  of    the   middle  ages,   St  Bernard^ 

St  Bemard  o      '  ' 

Abbot  of  CiairvauXj  in  the  east  of  France.  His 
austere  life,  his  bold  and  eloquent  speech,  and  the  wise  coun- 
sel which  he  gave  even  to  the  Popes,  gave  Bernard  an  im- 
mense reputation  and  influence  for  practical  usefulness. 

3.  A  force  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  men,  horse  and 

foot,  took  the  same  route  to  Constantinople  (in 
tion  and  its  1 147)  as  .the  earlier  Crusaders.  Conrad  was  first 
pse.  .^  ^^  field,  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Poland 
and  Bohemia,  and  many  feudal  lords,  with  a  cloud  of  light- 
armed  troops,  women  and  children,  priests  and  monks.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Comne'nus^  behaved  with  gross  treach- 
ery to  the  forces  of  Conrad,  even  giving  intelligence  of  their 
coming  to  the  Turks,  and  furnishing  guides  who  misled  their 
march.  The  army  of  Conrad,  when  arrived  in  Asia  Minor, 
had  been  almost  destroyed,  and  only  a  small  remnant  re- 
turned to  Nicaea.  There  the  French  advancing  army,  under 
Louis  VILy  met  them,  and  the  march  through  Asia  Minor  be- 
gan, —  to  result  in  total  failure.  The  Turks,  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  crushed  the  Christian  columns  in  detail :  only 
a  handful  of  the  great  host  at  last  reached  Jerusalem,  whence 
they  bad  to  return  ingloriously  to  Europe. 

IV.    THIRD  CRUSADE  (1x89-1193). 

I.  Forty  years  passed  between  the  Second  and  Third 
Crusades.  Duririg  this  time  the  empire  of  the  Mahometans 
in  the  East,  under  Nured  din,  extended  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Nile.     A  Kurdish  chieftain*  named  Sdladin,  sprung  from 
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the  plundering  and  independent  tribes  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Kurdistan,  beyond  the  Tigris,  had  made  himself 

G»       '  Qausc  of 

master  of  Egypt  in  1171,  and  on  the  death  of  Third  cru- 
Nureddin  in  1174,  Saladin  began  to  acquire  his 
dominions.     The  invasion  of   Palestine  in   1187  was  soon 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Christian  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  City,  accomplished  by  the  First  Crusade, 
was  thus  completely  lost. 

2.  Saladin^  the  greatest  Mahometan  ruler  of  his  time,  was 
master  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  he  ruled 

at  length  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Rigid  in  the  Mahometan  faith,  just  in  judgment,  courteous, 
humane,  brave  as  a  lion  in  the  field,  Saladin  shines  as  an 
example  of  Oriental  soldiery. 

3.  This  Third  Crusade  pertains  to  English  history,  from 
the  distinguished  part  played  in  the  expedition 

by  Richard  /.,  the  chivalrous  foe  and   almost  Third  Cm- 
friend  of  the  great  Saladin.     At  the   news   of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  three  European  monarchs  prepared 
to  take  the  field  in  a.d.  1189.     These  were  Frederick  Bar- 
barossaj  the  Emperor  of  Germany ^  Philip  Augustus  of  France^ 
and  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion  of  England. 

4.  Frederick  L  of  Germany  was   a  veteran  soldier,  and 
marched  overland  for  the  East  with  a  great  army  Frederick 

of  horse  and  foot,  reaching  Asia  Minor  early  in  Barbarosaa. 
1 190.  His  army  was  attacked  by  immense  bodies  of  Turks, 
who  made  the  Crusaders  fight  all  the  way  during  a  march  of 
twenty  days,  when  they  reached  and  stormed  the  capital, 
Ico'nium,  The  way  to  Jerusalem  was  open,  but  great  losses 
had  been  incurred,  and  the  German  expedition  was  virtually 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  accidental  drowning  of  the  emperor 
in  a  mountain  stream  of  Cilicia. 

5.  The  French  and  English  Crusaders  went  by  sea.    There 
is  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  siege  of  Acre ^  which  fell  in  July, 
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1 191,  after  a  leaguer  of  twenty-three  months  by  the  Chris- 
tians ;   nor  upon  the  valor  of  Saladin  ;   nor  the 

and  English     quarrels  of    Philip   Augustus   and   Richard,   of 

arm  es.  whom  the  former  was  an  able  statesman  and  the 

latter  only  a  brave  warrior. 

6.   The  retirement  of  the  French  king  rendered  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  impossible,  and  so  the  2'hird  Crusade 

Collapse  of  , 

the  expedi-      failed  in  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  leav- 
ing the  Mahometans  in  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
though  Saladin,  in  the  truce  made  with  Richard,  left  the  city 


ACRE,   FROM   THE   BEACH. 

and  the  holy  tomb  open  to  Christians  without  tribute  or  mol- 
estation. Saladin  died  in  a.d.  1193.  From  him  was  named 
the  tax  called  the  Saladin-tenth^  imposed  on  the  laity  and 
clergy  of  the  Latin  (Western)  Church  for  the  purposes  of 
crusades. 

V.    FOURTH  CRUSADE  (A.D.  zaoa-x204). 

I.   The  Fourth  Crusade  never  went  to   Palestine.     The 
_      ^         ^  Greek  and    the    Latin    (Eastern    and    Western) 

Overthrow  of    ^,         ,        ,      ,    ,  ,  .  ,       ,      .      i 

Greek  Empire   Churches  had  been  long  at  issue  on  theoloeical 

by  Crusaders.  , 

pomts,  and  the  breach  between  the  Christians  in 
the  East  and  the  West  of  Europe  had  been  increased  during 
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the  first  three  Crusades,  though  one  result  of  the  fighting  of 
the  Western  warriors  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  partial 
restoration  of  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  Minor.  The  vari- 
ance culminated  in  1203,  when  the  Crusaders  of  the  fourth 
expedition,  headed  by  Baldwin^  Count  of  Flanders^  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat  (in  Italy)  interfered  in  the  dynastic 
arrangements  of  the  Greek  Empire.  The  Greeks  deposed 
and  killed  the  rulers  set  over  them  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
finally  Constantinople  was  stormed  in  1204  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Venetians. 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  was  now  broken  up  for  a  time. 
The  Venetians  got  Crete  and  the  Archipelago  in  »^^^  ^^^ 
the  ^ge'an  Sea.  There  was  a  Greek  Empire  q^J^e^!*' 
still  round  Nicaa^  and,  along  the  southern  shore  p^- 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.  The  Greek 
dominion  also  included  Greece  and  Epi'rus.  The  Latin 
kingdom  at  Constantinople  lasted  till  1261,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  won  back  by  the  Nicaean  Emperor,  and  the  East- 
ern Empire  continued  till  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

VI.    LATER  CRUSADES  (A.D.  iax8-xa7o). 

X.  In  1 2 18  a  large  force  from  Western  Europe  went  to  Egypt,  and 
captured  Damietta  after  a  long  siege,  but  the  enterprise    Expedition 
ended  in  total  failure.  **  ^^^ 

2.  In  1228  Frederick  11,^  Emperor  of  Germany^  "assumed  the  cross," 
and  started  for  Palestine  with  a  powerful  armament  from  onisade  of 
the  harbors  of  Sicily  and  Apu'lia.  Frederick  entered  Frederick  II. 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Mahometan  ruler  surrendered  that  and  ^  '■™*ny). 
some  other  cities  to  the  Christians ;  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  till 
1243,  when  Palestine  was  overwhelmed  by  an  invasion  of  fresh  hordes 
of  Turks  from  the  Caspian ;  Jerusalem  has  never  since  been  a  Christian 
possession. 

3.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Crusades  were  undertaken  by  Louis  IX, 
of  France,     In  a.d.  i  249  this  pious  sovereign  went  with  a    rrusadea  of 
great  force  against  Egypt,  hoping  to  win  his  way  thence  up    Louis  IX. 

to  Jerusalem.    Damietta  was  captured,  but  sickness,  famine,   ^  '*"ce). 
and  the  Mahometan  foe  proved  too  strong  at  last,  and  Louis  was  taken 
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prisoner  and  obliged  to  pay  ransom.  In  1270  he  undertook  the  last  of 
the  Crusades,  one  in  which  English  warriors  joined.  On  the  way  to 
Palestine,  St.  Louis  turned  aside  to  attack  the  Mahometans  of  Tunis, 
and  died  before  the  walls  of  disease.  Prince  Edward  (Edward  I.)  of 
England  made  his  way  to  Palestine,  and  returned  after  slight  successes. 

4.  In  1268  Antioch  was  finally  taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ; 
Ed  f  Ch  *  ^^^'^  followed  the  capture  of  many  other  towns,  till  the 
tian  power  in  Christian  hold  on  Palestine  was  reduced  to  the  possession 
Palestine.  ^^  Acre,  a  strong  fortress  and  a  place  of  great  trade.  A 
quarrel  with  the  Sultan  of  Syria  led  to  the  capture  of  Acre  in  May,  1291, 
by  a  great  force  of  Moslems ;  the  remnant  of  the  Knights  Templars  went 
to  Cyprus,  and  so  ended  all  dominion  of  Christians  in  Palestine. 

VII.    EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

I.  The  religious  enthusiasm  increased,  both  directly  and 

indirectly,  the  influence  of  the  Popes  and  of  the 

church  influ.     Wcstem  {Latin)  Church  throughout  Europe.     It 


was  by  Papal  exhortation  or  command  that  the 
European  sovereigns,  in  many  instances,  undertook  the  expe- 
ditions to  the  East;  with  the  Papal  blessing  the  warriors 
started  on  the  long  and  dangerous  enterprise ;  to  support  the 
expenses  of  these  wars,  the  Popes  prescribed  taxation  to 
some  extent,  and  so  acquired  further  recognition  as  to  secu- 
lar affairs  in  the  European  states.  The  Church  succeeded  to 
lands  bequeathed  to  her  by  crusaders,  and  received  endow- 
ments from  such  as  shirked  the  duty  of  personal  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  Cross. 

2.  The  journeying  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land,  and. the 
International  ^^eds  douc  there  against  the  infidels,  were  the 
sympathy.  common,  simultaneous  work  of  various  Western 
nations,  who  thereby  came  to  know  each  other  better,  to  have 
a  fellow-feeling  and  a  mutual  respect,  and  to  cast  away  the 
prejudices  born  of  ignorance  and  isolation.  Enlightenment 
in  this  way  came  to  Europe,  in  no  small  degree,  from  the 
Crusades. 

3.  The  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  lessened  in 
many  quarters  through  the  encumbering  of  estates  with  debt 
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in  meeting  the  heavy  expenses  of  an  expedition  to  the  East. 
One  consequence  of  this  was  that  land  was  ac-  ^ff^^  ^ 
quired  by  members  of  the  rich  trading  class  that  '«"<*»"«°>' 
had  begun  to  arise,  and  so  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  gained 
by  enterprise  and  skill,  instead  of  by  rapine  and  extortion, 
was  by  slow  degrees  created.  The  edifice  of  feudalism  was 
undermined  in  the  alienation  of  the  estates  of  proud,  martial, 
and  oppressive  barons,  and  in  the  frequent  extinction  even 
of  their  race  by  death  in  war.  In  other  words,  modern  soci- 
ety is  indebted  to  the  Crusades  for  the  beginnings  of  its  best 
constituent  in  Europe,  the  great  middle  class. 

4.  The  institution 'of  chivalry  acquired  a  new  splendor  and 
dignity  through  the  Crusades.  At  this  time  chiv-  Effect  on 
ahy  became  distinctly  religious,  as  well  as  mili-  ^^^^^^^nr. 
tary :  "  for  many  ages  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
constantly  at  the  heart  of  a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ; 
and  every  knight  was  supposed,  at  his  creation,  to  pledge 
himself  to  that  cause.  The  defence  of  God's  law  against 
infidels  was  his  primary  and  standing  duty.  ...  In  the  cere- 
monial connected  with  the  conferring  of  knighthood,  every- 
thing was  contrived  so  as  to  identify  his  new  condition  with 
the  defence  of  religion." 

5.  The  commercial  republics  of  Italy  received  much  benefit 
f  r^m  the  Crusades.  The  large  numbers  of  troops  Effect  on 
that  went  to  Palestine  by  sea  were  borne  in  trans-  co«»»««*- 
port  vessels  supplied  by  these  maritime  states,  which  also  did 
a  great  trade  in  provisions  and  supplies  for  warlike  purposes. 
The  ships  returned  filled  with  products  of  the  East  before 
unknown  or  little  used  in  Europe,  and  new  markets  for  com- 
merce became  established  at  many  points  upon  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  great  inland  sea.  New  arts  and  manufactures 
were  also  introduced  to  Europe. 

6.  The  mental  stir  aroused  by  an  adventurous  change  of 
scene  could  not  but  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  stag- 
nation  and  stolidity  engendered   among  those   who   never 
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move  from  home.  The  men  of  Western  Europe  went  forth 
inteUectuai  "^^o  the  East,  and  found  there,  in  the  foes  whom 
St:ti  o7  they  encountered  on  the  field  of  battle,  not  only 
Crusades.  warriors  as  gallant  as  themselves,  but  proficients 
in  knowledge,  industry,  and  art.  The  nations  of  the  West  of 
Europe  had  abundant  energy  of  character,  and  an  active, 
imitative  spirit,  and  thus  derived  essential  good  from  inter- 
course with  the  Arabians  and  Greeks,  who  then  possessed 
peculiar  culture.  It  was  at  a  later  period,  indeed,  that  learn- 
ing largely  revived,  and  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constanti- 
nople, early  in  the  thirteenth  centur}%  were  still  too  engrossed 
or  rude  to  understand  and  master  what  tfeasures  of  literature 
were  in  her  libraries  and  schools.  But  rudiments  of  mathe- 
matical and  medical  science  were,  at  any  rate,  acquired  ih 
the  East,  and  the  way  for  better  things  was  smoothed.  A 
stimulus  to  thought,  a  broadening  of  ideas,  arose  out  of  the 
expeditions  which  were  due,  fundamentally,  to  a  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm.  Amongst  the  minor  benefits  conferred 
by  the  East  upon  the  West  during  the  times  of  the  Crusades, 
may  be  mentioned  windmills,  invented  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  introduced  to  Normandy  in  1105  ;  and  such  luxuries  as 
silk  and  sugar,  brought  from  Greece  and  Egypt  into  Italy  by 
the  traders  of  the  great  commercial  states. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CHIVALRY:    ITS   RISE   AND   DECAY. 
I 

X.  Chivalry  had  its  rise  in  feudalism,  and  was  the  noblest  product  of 
Ori«  d  ^^^'  institution,  for  the  training  in  loyalty  and  honor  which 
character  ot  it  imparted.  The  feudal  system  arose  among  the  Franks^ 
c  iva  ry.  ^  German  people,  always  distinguished  by  its  warlike  char- 

acter, and  by  the  respect  shown  towards  womankind.  Hence  we  have 
some  of  the  chief  marks  of  the  age  of  chivalry, —  devotion  to  exploits  of 
arms,  and  honor  paid  to  the  gentler  sex.     "  It  was  the  principal  business 
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of  chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  honor.  And  whatever 
magnanimous  energy  the  love  of  liberty  or  religious  zeal  has  ever  im- 
parted was  equalled  by  the  exquisite  sense  of  honor  which  this  institution 
preserved.  .  .  .  The  soul  of  chivalry  was  individual  honor.  Most  of  the 
virtues  which  it  inspired  were  what  we  may  call  independent,  as  opposed 
to  those  which  are  founded  upon  social  relations.  The  knights-errant  of 
romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from  the  love  of  renown,  or  from  a 
sort  of  abstract  sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from  any  solicitude  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  these  springs  of  action  are  less 
generally  beneficial,  they  are,  however,  more  connected  with  elevation  of 
character  than  the  systematic  prudence  of  men  accustomed  to  social  life. 

2.  "  The  most  beautiful  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed  of  this  charac- 
ter is  the  Achilles  of  Homer,  the  representative  of  chivalry    Achiii 

ih  its  most  genera]  form,  with  all  its  sincerity,  unyielding    resentative 
rectitude,  courtesies,  and  munificence.      One   illustrious  vary, 

mediaeval  example  is  Ruy  Diaz  the  Cid ;  and,  though  I  will  not  say  that 
the  Spanish  hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart  of  Achilles  in  gracefulness 
and  urbanity,  yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that  ever  lived  in  frankness, 
honor,  and  magnanimity."  ^ 

3.  Through  the  Crusades  chivalry  acquired  the  character  of  a  religious, 
as  well  as  a  military,  institution.  The  progressive  refinement 

of  society  during  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding  centuries  ©f  the  chival- 
developed  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  or  respectful  devotion  gc  character, 
to  ladies,  which  became  a  marked  principle  of  chivalry. 
Courtesy  had  always  been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood,  protection 
of  the  weak  was  its  legitimate  duty,  but  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  when  woman  became  their  object.  Religious  devotion  and 
gallantry  were  blended  together.  For  bravery  in  knights,  united  with 
this  devotion  to  the  fair  sex,  the  same  word,  gallantry^  has  been  used  to 
express  both  qualities.  Like  other  good  things,  this  was  carried  to  what 
appears  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

4.  In  the  code  of  morals  prevalent  during  the  best  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  three  virtues  were  held  by  mankind  to  be  essential  to    ^.    virtues 
the  character  of  a  knight,  —  loyalty ^  courtesy,  z,nd.  munifi-    of  chivalry. 
cence.      Loyalty  may  be  defined,  in  its   original   sense,  as      °^*  ^* 
fidelity  to  engagements,  whether  actual  promises,  or  such  tacit  obliga- 
tions as  bound  a  vassal  to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince.    Breach 
of  faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  promise,  was  held  to  be  a  disgrace 


*  This  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  the  model  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  his  age,  was  called 
by  his  enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  El  Cid{"  the  lord  "),  and  by  his  king  and  countrymen 
Campeador  ("  champion  ").  His  full  title  is  Don  Rodrigo  {Ruy)  Diaz,  Count  of 
Bvvar;  he  lived  from  a.d.  1026  to  1099,  fought  with  great  success  against  the  Moors,  and 
is  the  subject  of  the  oldest  Castilian  poem  (about  end  of  twelfth  century),  and  of  many 
Spanish  ballads. 
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that  no  valor  could  redeem.  This  13  one  of  the  mo3t  striking  changes 
produced  by  chivalry.  Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of  savage  as  well  as  of 
corrupt  nations,  became  infamous  during  the  rigor  of  that  discipline.  As 
personal  rather  than  national  feelings  actuated  its  heroes,  they  never  felt 
that  hatred,  much  less  that  fear,  of  their  enemies  which  blind  men  to  the 
heinousness  of  ill  faith.  A  knight  was  held  to  be  unfit  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  if  he  violated  \iv&  faith.  He  was  ill  acquainted  with  its 
duties  if  he  proved  wanting  in  courtesy, 

5.  The  word  courtesy  expressed  the  most  highly  refined  good-breeding, 

founded  less  upon  a  knowledge  of  ceremonious  politeness 
*"^*  than  on  the  spontaneous  modesty,  self-denial,  and  respect 
for  others  which  ought  to  spring  from  the  heart.  Besides  the  grace  which 
this  beautiful  conduct 'threw  over  the  habits  of  social  life,  it  softened  down 
the  natural  roughness  of  war,  and  gradually  introduced  that  indulgent 
treatment  of  prisoners  which  was  almost  unknown  to  antiquity. 

6.  As  to  munificence^  all  the  romances  of  chivalry  inculcate  the  duty  of 

a  knight's  scattering  his  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poorer  members  of  his 
own  order.  The  last,  who  were  numerous,  had  a  constant  right  to 
succor  from  the  opulent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord  who  respected  the  ties 
of  knighthood  was  open  with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the  traveller 
whose  armor  announced  his  dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his 
poverty.  •  Valor,  loyalty,  courtesy,  munificence^  formed  collectively  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  knight. 

7.  Something  more  was  enjoined  by  the  perfect  idea  of  chivalry, — an 

active  sense  of  justice,  indignation  against  wrong,  a  deter- 
justtL?  mination  of  courage  to  its  best  end,  the  prevention  or  re- 

dress of  injury.  It  grew  up  as  a  salutary  antidote  in  the 
midst  of  poisons,  while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of  the  strongest  obtained 
regard,  and  the  rights  of  territorial  property,  which,  rightly  used,  conduce 
to  general  good,  became  the  means  of  general  oppression. 

8.  Chivalry  mtzxis  properly  the  usages  and  qualifications  of  chevaliers 
Oriffinof  the  ^^  knights,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  we  find  a  mili- 
term  *'  chiv-  tary  distinction  that  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
^^'  institution.  Certain  feudal  tenants  were  bound  to  serve 
on  horseback,  equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  These  persons  were  called 
cahallarii  (horse-riders),  whence  the  word  chevalier,  a  mounted  warrior, 
and  then  a  knight.  In  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  the  strength  of 
armies  lay  in  the  cavalry  (another  form  of  the  word  chivalry),  and  the 
service  of  the  infantry  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians ;  the  landed  gentry, 
or  feudal  tenants  of  a  certain  rank,  alone  could  aspire  to  the  name  of 
soldier,  or  were  "  knights  "  in  the  technical  sense. 
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9.  The  dukes  and  cmnts^  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
divided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barpns.    The 

barons  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  bene-  b?raDk***^* 
fices  of  their  jurisdiction ;  and  these  military  tenants,  the 
peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  knightly 
order,  which  disdained  to  regard  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the  sam€ 
species  with  themselves.  The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by 
pure  and  equal  alliances ;  their  sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  pmr- 
ters  or  lines  of  ancestry^  without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  td 
the  honor  of  knighthood;  though  a  Y^li^int  plebeian  was  sometimes 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new 
race. 

10.  This  legal,  landed  order  of  knighthood  was  succeeded,  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  by  the  personal  chivalry ^  the  order  of  per- 
sonal nobility.  Knighthood^  to  be  won  by  merit  alone,  not  S?*^^^^ 
claimed  as  a  legal  right,  became  the  chief  object  of  ambi- 
tion with  a  noble's  younger  sons,  who  could  derive  little  or  no  income 
from  the  paternal  estate.  This  knighthood  raised  such  men  in  the  scale 
of  society,  making  them  equal  in  dress,  in  arms,  and  in  title  to  the  rich 
landholders,  and,  being  due  only  to  merit,  making  them  much  more  than 
equal  to  those  who  had  no  pretensions  but  from  wealth ;  so  that  a  terri- 
torial knight  became  at  last  ashamed  to  assume  the  title  until  he  could 
challenge  it  by  real  merit.  Thus  arose  the  class  of  noble  and  gallant 
cavaliers,  serving  indeed  for  pay,  but  on  the  most  honorable  footing.  In 
the  warfare  of  the  Crusades,  as  no  man  could  be  called  on  to  undertake 
feudal  service  for  the  needful  length  of  time,  the  richer  barons  took  into 
their  pay  as  many  knights  as  they  could  afford  to  maintain.  In  this  way 
the  original  connection  of  knighthood  with  feudal  tenure  became  forgot- 
ten in  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  its  new  form.  Each  knighi^  in  his  turn, 
was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire^  a  youth  of  equal  birth  and 
similar  hopes  of  profit,  promotion,  and  renown.  He  was  followed  also 
by  his  archers  and  men-at-arms,  from  four  to  six  soldiers  being  regarded 
as  the  retinue  or  following  of  a  complete  lance, 

XX.  The  training  for  this  chivalry  was  a  regular  scheme  of  education, 
according  to  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  from  the  age 
of  seven  years,  were  brought  up  in  the  castles  of  superior   J^SSr^^ 
lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  the  whole  discipline  of 
their  future  profession,  and  imbibed  its  emulous  and  enthusiastic  spirit. 
From  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  these  boys  were  called  pages  or 
varlets.    They  were  instructed  in  the  management  of  arms,  in  the  art  of 
horsemanship,  and  in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity.    They  became 
accustomed  to  obedience  and  courteous  demeanor,  serving  their  lord  ot 
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lady  in  offices  of  honorable  attendance,  and  striving  to  please  visitors, 
and  especially  ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banquet.  The  constant  companion- 
ship of  noble  ladies  and  valiant  knights  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  im- 
pressions of  honor,  love,  bravery,  and  courtesy  which  made  up  the  creed 
of  chivalry.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  page  became  a  squire^  and  acted 
as  the  personal,  honorable  attendant  of  a  knight.  When  his  growing 
strength  and  proficiency  permitted,  he  accompanied  his  friend  and  master 
to  the  field,  leading  his  war-horse  on  the  march,  buckling  on  his  armor 
for  the  fight,  keeping  close  to  his  side  to  succor  him  in  danger,  and  to 
give  him  aid  in  every  case  of  need. 

Z2.   An  approved  candidate  for  knighthood  was  admitted  to  the  order 
after  passing  through  a  solemn  religious  ceremonial.     He 
knleShood.^^  passed  nights  in  prayer,  among  priests,  in  a  church,  re- 
ceived the  sacraments  of  penance  and  the  holy  eucharist. 
Then,  after  bathing  and  being  clad  in  a  white  robe,  in  token  of  the  pre- 
sumed purification  of  his  life,  and  of  the  unstained  honor  required  by  the 

laws  of  chivalry,  and  after  the  solemn 
blessing  of  his  sword  (laid  on  the  altar 
for  the  purpose),  he  appeared  before 
the  person,  always  himself  a  knight, 
who  was  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity 
of  knighthood.  After  examination  as 
to  his  fitness,  he  took  an  oath  to  defend 
the  faith  of  the  church,  to  be  loyal  to 
his  prince,  to  protect,  in  person  and  in 
their  good  name,  all  virtuous  women, 
and  do  his  utmost  in  relief  of  suffering 
and  against  all  oppression  and  wrong. 
He  was  then  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  knighthood,  A  pair  of  gilt  spurs  was 
buckled  on  (hence  the  expression  that 
a  man  has  " won  his  spurs"  in  having 
acquired  great  distinction),  and  he  was  girt  with  a  sword.  He  then 
knelt  down,  and  received  from  his  prince  or  suzerain  a  stroke  on  his 
shoulder  with  the  flat  of  a  sword,  dubbing  him  a  knight,  followed  by  an 
embrace  with  arms  around  his  neck,  called  the  accolade^  a  term  includ- 
ing the  touch  with  a  sword.  He  was  thus  created  a  knight  in  the  name 
of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel. 

13.   The  sports  called  tournaments^  Jousts,  tilts,  or  tourneys,  were  re- 
hearsals in  mimic  warfare  of  the  doings  of  the  battlefield. 
The  oval  arena  railed  off  for  the  purpose  was  the  tilting- 
ground  or  lists,  in  which  knights,  either  in  single  pairs  or  in  parties,  rode 
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at  each  other,  armed  with  blunted  lances,  striving  to  unhorse  each  other  . 
by  a  blow  delivered  on  the  body-armor.  A  tournament  was  a  means  of 
celebrating  any  great  event,  such  as  a  victory,  a  coronation,  or  a  royal 
wedding;  the  reward  of  the  victor  consisted  in  a  prize  delivered  to  him 
by  a  lady  president  of  the  sports,  called  the  "  qtuen  of  beauty,^'*  Tourna- 
ments originated  in  France,  and  reached  their 
perfection  there.  The  romances  and  poems  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  abound  in  descriptions  of  doings 
in  the  age  of  chivalry. 

14.  Honorary  and  substantial  privileges  be' 
longed  to  the  condition  of  knighthood,  and 
tended  greatly  to  preserve  its  credit 
A  knight  was  known  abroad  by  his  £1^^^^^^ 
crested  helmet,  his  weighty  armor, 
his  heraldic  coal  of  arms,  his  gilded  spurs,  his 
horse  mail-clad  and  richly  caparisoned ;  at  home, 
by  richer  silks  and  more  costly  furs  than  those 
worn  by  squires,  and  by  the  special  color  of 
scarlet.  He  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more 
respect.  Many  civil  offices,  by  rule  or  usage, 
were  confined  to  his  order.  The  chief  privilege 
of  knighthood  was  the  being  of  a  distinct  class  of 
nobility,  existing  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
and  almost  independent,  as  to  its  rights  and 
dignitit^s,  of  any  particular  sovereign.  Whoever 
had  been  legitimately  dubbed  a  knight  in  one 
country  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of  universal 
chivalry,  and  might  assume  most  of  its  privileges  in  any  other  land. 

15,   Nor  did  he  require  the  act  of  a  sovereign  to  be  thus  distinguished. 
Any  knight  might  confer  the  order  of  knighthood  upon  the    Kni^jj^g 
responsibility  of  his  own  reputation.     Knighthood  could    by  whom 
only  be  conferred  upon  those  who  were  gentlemen  by  birth.    •PP**"*  *  * 
The  privileges  annexed  to  chivalry  were  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the 
vavassorsy  or  inferior  gentry,  as  they  tended  to  counterbalance  the  influ- 
ence which  territorial  wealth  threw  into  the  scale  of  their  feudal  suze- 
rains.    Knighthood  brought  these  two  classes  nearly  to  a  level,  and  the 
lower  nobility  were  thus  saved,  notwithstanding  their  general  poverty, 
from  being  confounded  with  the  common  people. 

x6.  The  warlike  character  of  chivalry  had  a  bad  influence  in  causing 
the  illiterate  knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  to  esteem 
himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries,  and  to  neglect, 
in  his  pride,  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  of  military  discipline.  The 
morals  of  chivalry,  in  spite  of  the  religious  side  of  its  character,  in  time 
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degenerated.  Another  evil  was  that  knighthood,  as  an  institution, 
widened  the  interval  between  the  different  classes  of  society, 
^5^^^  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth  by 
which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degra- 
dation. At  the  siege  of  Calais,  for  example,  Edward  III.,  as  a  true 
knight,  treated  his  knightly  foes  with  generous  consideration,  but  dis- 
played a  harshness  towards  the  citizens  which  puts  his  character,  apart 
from  chivalry,  in  a  not  favorable  light. 

17.  It  is  a  grotesque  fact  that  chivalry  (along  with  the  feudalism  with 
Ca  fth  w'^Jch  it  was  so  identified)  owed  its  final  overthrow  to  the 
decline  of  use  of  gunpowder  in  war.  Lances  and  armor  could  do 
chivalry.  nothing  against  guns:  personal  strength  was  of  no  avail 

against  bullets :  infantry  became,  as  a  military  body,  the  superiors  of  cav- 
alry :  tactics  changed :  the  honors  of  chivalry  became  disconnected  from 
a  display  of  prowess  in  war :  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  literature 
brought  ignorance  into  discredit ;  and  *'  the  ridicule  which  kills,"  gave  the 
finishing-stroke  to  that  which,  in  its  day,  had  been  so  picturesque  and 
glorious,  but  had  degenerated  into  a  fantastic  and  useless  absurdity. 

z8.  The  character  of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  of  gentleman^ 
p  and  the  one  has  distinguished  European  society  in  modem 

effect  of  times,  as  the  other  did  that  of  the  middle  ages.    The  cava^ 

chivalry.  ^^^^^  ^  Charles  /.  in  England  were  genuine  successors  of 

Edward  III* s  knights.  Time  has  effaced,  in  Europe  (where  inequality 
of  rank  exists),  much  also  of  this  gentlemanly,  as  it  did  before  of  the 
chivalrous,  character.  Its  vigor  and  purity  have  undergone  a  silent 
decay,  and  yielded  to  increasing  commercial  wealth,  to  more  diffused 
instruction,  to  the  spirit  of  general  liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obse- 
quiousness in  others,  to  the  modes  of  life  in  great  cities,  and  to  the 
levelling  customs  of  social  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CIVILIZATION   IN   THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

I.    THE  DARK  AGES. 

I.   The  ^^ Middle  Ages^*  comprise   a  period   of  about   a 
^     thousand  years,  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  to  the 

Duration  of  "^ 

the  "Dark       closc  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  first  six  cent- 
uries, from  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh,  are  usually  called  the  ^^Dark  AgeSy^  from  the  com- 
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parative  obscurity  of  knowledge  and  culture  by  which  they 
are  marked  in  the  history  of  mankind  in  Europe. 

2.  The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Rome,  the  seat  of 
learning,  to  Byzantium,  and  the  consequent  de- 
struction  of  former  patronage,  was  the  first  cause ;  decasr  of 
and  the  next  was  the  chaos  of  society  produced  *'™*°^* 
by  the  constant  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  before  the  territory  of  the-  Roman  Empire 
became  wholly  occupied  by  the  barbarian  tribes,  a  lethargy 
existed  as  to  the  acquirement  of  learning,  a  fact  which  was 
both  proved  and  uselessly  combated  in  the  laws  enacted  by 
Canstantine^  Julian^  Theodosius^  and  other  emperors  for  the 
encouragement  of  learned  men  and  the  promotion  of  liberal 
education.  There  was  even  a  danger  lest  the  light  of  learn- 
ing should  be  quite  extinguished  by  the  destruction  or  decay 
of  the  books  existing  then  only  in  manuscript,  and  repro- 
duced at  greater  cost  and  trouble  than  in  times  when  the 
general  devotion  to  literature  had  kept  employed  bodies  of 
rapid  and  skilful  transcribers.     Neglect  of  the  Pagan  litera- 

'  ture  (containing  the  highest  models  of  literary  art)  by  the 
Christian  Church  was  general.  Some  of  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Church  were,  indeed,  men  of  considerable  acquirement  in 
these  matters,  but  with  the  persecutions  they  were  subjected 
to  there  was  a  general  aversion  felt  among  Christians  for 
heathen  letters,  and  a  general  want  of  interest  in  the  claims 
of  physical  science,  which  were  often  employed  against 
revealed  truth.  In  its  earliest  stage,  moreover,  the  system 
of  monasticism^  founded  upon  the  ascetic  enthusiasm  of 
austere  recluses,  was  not  given  to  literary  culture  as  of  the 
first  importance. 

3.  The  temporary  decline  of  civilization  on  this  literary  side 
was  completed  by  the  occupation  of  Gaul,  Italy,  Teutonic 
and   Spain  by  the  Teutonic  barbarians.     They  ^^pt^ns. 
knew  nothing  of  learning,  and  they  soon  reduced  nearly  all 
around  them  to  the  same  level.     The  arts  q/i  civilization  had 
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not  preserved  the  Roman  Empire  from  corruption  in  morals 
or  conquest  in  arms,  and  they  despised  all  attainments  which 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  success  in  war. 

4.  Another  cause  of  the  almost  total  obscuration  in  learn- 

ing was  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  speech 
Romance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
*^***^**'  The  original  language  of  Gaul  and  Spain  was 
mainly  Celtiq  resembling  the  tongues  still  commonly  spoken 
in  Wales  and  Brittany,  and  not  extinct  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  Gaul  and  Spain  the  native 
speech  was,  by  degrees,  first  completely  superseded  by  the 
Latin,  and  then  (as  well  as  in  Italy  itself)  corrupted  in  pro- 
nunciation into  a  broken  Latin  called  Roman^  from  which 
the  Italian^  French^  Spanish^  and  Portuguese  languages  were 
gradually  developed  —  the  Romance  languages  of  Europe. 
The  classical  Latin  still  continued,  with  gradual  changes  in 
purity  of  expression  and  idiom,  to  be  the  written  language 
of  such  scholars  as  were  to  be  found  amidst  the  general 
illiteracy. 

5.  Since  written  language  is  the  standard  by  which  the 

ordinary  speech  of  civilized  persons  is  rectified,  it 

Result  of  the  . 

change  in  the  follows  that  ignorance  of  books  will  lead  to  an 
various  na-'  cvcr-growing  change  in  speech,  and  thus,  as  well 
as  through  an  influx  of  foreign  words  from  the 
Teutonic  dialects  of  the  barbarians,  the  Latin  language 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  and  education  in  the  only 
language  which,  for  western  Europe,  could  be  said  to  have 
a  literature,  became  an  impossibility  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  books  were  all  in  Latin,  which  the  people 
could  not  read,  and  in  their  language  of  e very-day  life  there 
were  no  books.  The  Latin  language  continued  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  which,  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  became  attached  to  monasteries  and  churches,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly  unlettered.  Few  laymen 
of  any  rank  could  read  or  write  ;  learning,  such  as  it  was,  was 
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confined  to  the  clergy.  France  seems  to  have  reached  the 
worst  point  of  darkness  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cent- 
ury, and  England  at  the  middle  of  the  ninth.  Italy  was  in  a 
low  condition  as  to  learning  during  the  tenth  century,  but  it 
was  the  Ararat  of  the  deluge  of  destruction  ;  in  France,  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  slow  but  steady  progress  was  made, 
and  Alfred  the  Great  did  much  for  the  revival  of  letters  in 
England.  While  the  turbid  waves  of  barbarian  invasion  were 
rushing  over  the  continent  destroying  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion, Ireland  was  devoting  the  repose  granted  to  her  to  the 
founding  of  schools  and  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Her 
sons  established  the  monastery  and  school  of  Lindisfarne 
in  England,  Bobbio  in  Italy,  Verdun  in  France,  and  of 
Wartzburg,  Ratisbon,  Erfurth,  Cologne,  and  Vienna  in  Ger- 
many, to  say  nothing  of  elsewhere. 

6.  A  great  cause,  also,  of  this  general  ignorance  was  the 
scarcity  of  books.     "  From  the  conquest  of  Alex- 

,  .      -        ,       ^  ,       ,        .       .  -     ,        Scarcity  of 

andria  by  the  Saracens,  at  the  be&'inning  of  the  writing  map 

,  .  ,         ^      ^  .      •  ^  terialsr 

seventh  century,  when  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
almost  ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  about  which  time  the  art  of  making  paper 
from  cotton  rags  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  there  were 
no  materials  for  writing  except  parchment,  a  substance  too 
expensive  for  mere  purposes  of  literature.  Hence  an  unfor- 
tunate practice  gained  ground  of  erasing  a  manuscript  in 
order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skin.  This  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors,  who  have  made  way 
for  the  legends  of  saints  or  other  ecclesiastical  matter."  * 

7.  Some  men  of  eminent  abilities  or  attainments  appeared 
during  these  dark  ages,  from  the  sixth  to  the 

middle  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  ^'Venerable  Bedeand 

Bede^^  was  born  near  Wearmouth,  in   Durham, 

about  A.D.  672,  and  lived  till  735.     He  wrote,  in  Latin,  his 

*  Here,  as  throughout  the  account  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  as  concerns  the  subject 
of  chivalry,  ample  acknowledgement  must  be  made  to  Hallam's  great  work  on  the  Middli 
Ages.    See,.also,  Maitland's  Dark  Ages. 
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Ecclesiastical  History  —  virtually  a  histor)'  of  England  down 
to  the  date  of  its  completion  in  731.  He  also  completed  a 
translation  from  Latin  into  English,  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Alcuin,  another  famous  Englishman,  lived  from  about 
730  to  800,  was  educated  in  the  celebrated  school  attached 
to  the  York  monastery,  where  he  became  afterwards  the 
schoolmaster  and  librarian.  He  much  aided  Charles  the 
Great  in  spreading  literary  culture  in  his  empire,  acting  as 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  as  Professor  Morley^ 
styles  him.  Alcuin  was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  time, 
and  was  energetic  in  causing  the  multiplication  of  good  books 
in  the  scriptorium  or  writing-room  of  his  monastery.  His 
writings  include  letters,  inscriptions,  epigrams,  and  poems. 

8.  John  Scotus  Erigena  (i.e.,  of  Erin)  flourished  about  the 
John  Scotus  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  He  had  a  knowl- 
andGerbert.  g^gg  ^f  Greek  — rare  in  Western  Europe  at  that 
time  —  and  wrote  in  Latin  a  philosophical  work  "  On  the  Di- 
vision of  Nature,^^  He  was  a  great  student  of  Plato,  and 
endowed  with  a  lively  fancy  and  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation. 
Gerbert  {Sylvester  IL^  Pope  from  a.d.  999  to  1003)  was  a 
great  promoter  of  learning,  and  a  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments. He  wrote  on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  con- 
structed with  his  own  hands  a  clock,  a  globe,  and  an  astrolabe^ 
now  superseded  by  the  sextant^  for  measuring  angles  of 
altitude  in  observation ,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

9.  In  the  tenth  century  there  was  a  belief  that  the  world 

was  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  year  a.d.  iooo. 

Superstitions.    _,       .     ,  -  ,  11. 

Picture  of       The  judgment  of  heaven  was  appealed  to  m  orde- 
^^^'  als  and  judicial  combafs.     Impostors  or  fanatics 

raved  about  Europe,  declaring  themselves  to  be  divine  proph- 
ets, and  drew  many  after  them  into  riotous  folly.  In  the  dark 
ages,  as  may  be  supposed,  lawlessness  was  rife.  An  exces- 
sive passion  for  field  sports  caused  much  oppression  of  the 
peasantry  by  the  nobles,  and  a  generally  backward  state  of 

1  In  his  excellent  First  Sketch  of  English  Liieratur*. 
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agriculture,  since  the  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of 
morasses,  and  the  extirpation  of  mischievous  animals  were 
forbidden  by  the  landed  aristocracy,  who  wanted  game-pre- 
serves for  their  pleasure,  instead  of  corn-fields  for  the  people's 
food,  and  their  profit.  For  five  or  six  centuries  the  finest 
regions  of  Europe  were  unfruitful  and  desolate.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  manufacture  beyond  what  was  needed  to  supply 
the  wants  of-  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Extended  traffic 
there  could  be  none,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  of  mutual 
wants,  the  peril  of  robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and  the 
certainty  of  extortion.  In  the  domains  of  every  feudal  lord  a 
toll  was  to  be  paid  in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  high- 
way, or  at  his  market.  Thus  enterprise  was  stifled  in  the 
birth,  and  trade  perished  in  the  making.  The  worst  of  the 
feudal  masters  came  down  openly  from  their  castles  to  plunder 
wealthy  travellers,  or  shared  the  gains  of  the  highwaymen 
whom  they  protected  in  their  misdeeds.  Travellers  were 
seized  and  sold  as  slaves,  or  held  to  ransom,  and  the  Vene- 
tians purchased  the  luxuries  of  Asia  by  supplying  the  markets 
of  the  Saracens  with  slaves.  The  subversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West  thus  produced  lawlessness  and  vice,  and 
consequent  general  rudeness  and  poverty. 

10.    But  these  ages  were  not  wholly  dark.    Though  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  chained  to  the 

Influence  of 

soil.  Without  freedom,  property,  or  knowledge,  and  the  christian 
the  nobles  and  clergy  alone  held  the  position  of 
citizens  and  men,  yet  mitigations  soothed  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  and  helpless.  It  was  the  Christian  Church  that  did  this 
work,  a^  well  as  kept  alive  the  ancient  learning.  In  Hallam's 
phrase,  religion  made  a  bridge  across  the  chaos,  and  linked 
the  periods  of  ancient  and  of  modern  culture.  Three  portions 
of  the  religious  system  then  prevailing  caused  this  beneficial 
result.  These  were  the  Papal  supremacy^  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions^ and  the  use  of  a  Latin  liturgy, 
XX.   These  preserved  the  Latin  language,  on  which  hung 
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the  sole  hope  of  a  revival  of  letters.  The  Papal  supremacy 
Preservation  ^^^P^  ^p  a  constant  intercourse  between  Rome  and 
of  Latin.  ^.j^g  several  nations  of  Europe.     Her  laws  were 

received  by  the  bishops,  her  legates  presided  in  councils,  and 
a  common  language  was  preserved,  in  Latin,  as  a  necessity 
of  the  situation.  The  monastic  institutions  kept  learning  alive. 
Almost  every  distinguished  man  belonged  either  to  a  cathe- 
dral-chapter or  to  a  monastery.  There  opportunities  for  study 
existed,  and  books  were  kept  in  safety.  Without  the  libraries 
of  the  monks  we  should  hardly  have  had  manuscripts  at  all. 
The  Latin  liturgy  preserved  in  tolerable  purity  that  tongue, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind ; 
and  in  the  Vulgate  edition  Of  the  Bible,  a  still  more  venerable 
treasure  existed.  The  Latin  which  was  used  in  the  dark  ages 
preserved  knowledge  for  the  people  in  the  dawn  of  a  destined 
revival  of  learning. 

12.  The  first  religious  order  founded  in  Western  Europe 

was   that   of  the   Bmedictines,     St,  Benedict,  an 

Monastic  . 

orders.   Ben-  Italian  of  the  province  of  Umbria,  introduced  a 

edictines. 

rule  of  life  into  his  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino^ 
near  Naples,  in  a.d.  529.  This  system  became  gradually  the 
rule  of  all  the  western  monks,  and  it  included  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  reading,  writing,  ciphering.  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  Benedict  started  a  library,  for  which 
brethren  were  obliged  to  copy  manuscripts,  and  was  thus  one 
of  the  first  who,  in  the  church  of  Christendom,  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  literary  remains  of  antiquity.  From  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  century  almost  all  the  monks  in  the  West  might  be 
called  Benedictines^  as  following  St.  Benedict's  rules,  which 
^ere  followed  in  the  monasteries  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
by  tfi&  Tri^h  monk  St,  Columba,  who  evangelized  Scotland. 
A  branch  of  tilt'3enedictines,  from  the  convent  of  Clugny^  in 
Burgundy^  possessed  two  thousand  monasteries  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

13.  The  Cistercians  arose  in  a  convent  near  Dijon  in  1098, 
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and  became  a  rich  order,  spread   throughout   Europe  with 
many  hundreds  of  abbeys.     The  Franciscans  were 
founded  by  St,  Francis  of  AssisH^n  Italy)  in  12 10,   aSiFrancii. 
and  are  known  as  the  Gray  Friars^  from  the  color  **"** 
of  their  robe.     The  rule  of  this  order  was  a  life  of  poverty,  de- 
voted to  begging  and  preaching.    Afterwards,  the  Franciscan 
monasteries  were  allowed  to  hold  property,  and  the  order 
became  very  powerful,  including  members  who  were  the  con- 
fessors of  princes,  and  several  who  rose  to  be  Popes.     To 
this  order  belonged  the  scholars  Bonaventura^  Duns  Scoius^ 
and  Roger  Bacon, 

14.  The  Dominicans  were  founded  by  St,  Dominic  in  a.d. 
12 15,  at  Toulouse,    The  object  of  their  institution 

,  .  ,  ,  V       r«.  Dominicans. 

was  to  preach  agamst  heresy  (page  340).  They 
became  a  powerful  order,  and  spread  over  Europe  and  into 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  scholars  Albertus  Magnus 
arid  Thomas  Aquinas  belonged  to  the  Dominicans,  They 
were  the  official  examiners  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  of 
the  Inquisition^  and  became  great  rivals  of  the  Franciscans 
in  public  and  theological  affairs.  The  controversialists  on 
the  side  of  the  Dominicans  were  known  as  Thomists,  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of  the  Franciscans  as  Scotists,  from  Duns 
Scotus,  Both  orders  were  largely  superseded  in  influence  in 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Jesuits. 

15.  The  monks,  in  the  dark  ages,  kept  alive  the  virtues  of 
meekness,  self-denial,  and  charity  at  a  time  when  ^^^  effected 
the  laity  were  little  given,  indeed,  to  their  practice.  JZies^^RigSt 
T6e  relief  of  the  poor  is  the  outcome  of  a  spirit  o^ "^actuary, 
distinguishing  both  Christianity  and  Judaism  from  the  pagan 
systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  had  little  of  general 
humanity  and  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  can  boast  of  no 
public  institution  for  the  alleviation  of  human  miseries.  At 
the  monastery  gate  those  were  fed  who  must  otherwise  have 
starved ;  by  the  monkish  doctor  the  sick  were  tended  who 
must  otherwise  have  perished  of  disease.      Much  was  also 
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done  for  agriculture  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  and  in 
improved  methods  of  tillage.  The  Christian  Church  fulfilled 
a  higher  ofRce  still  in  the  shelter  which  she  afforded  to  the 
fugitive,  and  the  stand  which  she  made  against  tte  oppressor. 
The  precincts  of  a  church  afforded  sanctuary  (a  sacred  asylum 
or  reiuge)  to  accused  persons,  and  in  the  middle  ages  this 
right  of  sanctuary  was  a  protection  to  innocence.  As  Hallam 
says,  "  How  gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  warfare  have 
turned  their  eyes  from  the  baronial  castle,  the  dread  and 
scourge  of  the  neighborhood,  to  those  venerable  walls  within 
which  not  even  the  clamor  of  arms  could  be  heard  to  disturb 
the  chant  of  holy  men,  and  the  sacred  service  of  the  altar  I " 
If  monastic  institutions  in  a  later  age  were  crushed  out  in 
some  countries,  not  the  less  gratitude  is  due  to  them  for  the 
good  they  did  in  those  early  ages  of  European  histoiy. 

II.    THE  AQB  OP  REVIVAL— CITIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

X.   Between  the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  we 
have  a  time  of  revival  and  of  recovery  —  in  some 

Rise  and 

growth  of  nations  slow,  in  others  rapid  —  out  of  the  poor 
state  of  Europe  as  just  described.  The  rise  and 
growth  of  important  towns  are  at  once  the  signs  of  reviving 
civilization  at  this  period,  and  the  active  causes  of  continued 
progress.  With  the  advent  of  the  Teutonic  nations  the  Ro- 
man towns  had  decayed,  because  the  new  inhabitants  would 
not  be  restrained  within  walled  enclosures.  As  civilization 
was  developed  in  new  forms,  the  old  towns  recovered  some 
of  their  former  importance,  and  new  towns  everywhere  arose. 
Many  were  founded  in  Germany  by  the  emperors  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  growth  of  commerce  was  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  creation  and  development  of  new  centres  of 
population  and  wealth.  Some  of  the  new  or  revived  cities 
became  powerful  and  independent  commonwealths,  playing 
a  great  part  in  the  middle  ages. 

a.   Towns  (originating  in  hamlets)  were  in  many  cases  the 
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result  of  a  re-action  and  protest  against  feudal  violence. 
The  inhabitants  then,  in  a  short  time,  became 
burghers^  dependent  on  the  lords  of  the  castles  or  growth  in 
on  the  monastic  bodies.  Unions  and  confedera- 
tions also  arose  amongst  those  who  were  connected  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  in  particular  districts.  They  agreed 
to  render  to  each  other  such  aid  and  service  as  they  had  been 
obliged  to  render  to  their  feudal  lord.  First  they  erected  a 
tower  with  a  bell,  to  be  rung  as  a  signal  to  meet  for  defence, 
and  so  a  kind  of  rude  militia  was  formed.  Then  a  municipal 
government  was  instituted,  with  magistrates^  a  common  treasury^ 
and  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  tolls.  Thus  grew  the  reviving 
sense  of  freedom.  Then  trenches  were  dug  and  walls  were 
built  for  defence,  and  handicrafts  found  a  home.  Artisans 
rose  to  a  higher  position  than  that  of  tillers  of  the  ground, 
who  were  forcibly  driven  to  work ;  the  artisan,  moreover,  had 
a  skill  and  an  activity  of  his  own.  At  first  artisans  required 
leave  from  the  liege-lord  to  sell  their  work,  and  earn  for  them- 
selves ;  for  this  privilege  of  selling  their  wares  they  paid  a 
certain  sum,  besides  giving  a  part  of  their  gains  to  the  baro- 
nial exchequer.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  towns  the 
nobility  imposed  rents  for  houses,  and  tolls  on  imports  and 
exports,  and  exacted  money  for  safe-conduct  from  travellers. 
As  the  rising  communities  grew  in  wealth  and  strength,  all 
^hese  feudal  rights  were  bought  from  the  nobles,  or  the  ces- 
sion of  them  was  extorted  by  force :  by  degrees  the  towns 
acquired  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and  freed  themselves 
from  all  taxes,  tolls,  and  rents,  and  each  place  was  fairly 
started  on  a  new  and  prosperous  career.  The  trading  class 
then  divided  itself  into  guilds^  with  particular  rights  and  obli- 
gations. Thus  did  cities  grow,  in  many  cases,  to  be  inde- 
pendent republics,  in  Italy^  in  the  Netherlands^  and  Germany^ 
and  France, 

3.   The   trade   of  northern    Europe   belonged    chiefly  to 
the  seashores.     It  was  developed  on  the  coasts  of  Holland^ 
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France^  England^  Germany^  Denmark^  and  Scandinavia 
Trade  of  north-  (-^^^^7  ^^d  Swedm),  The  sca,  in  the  middle 
em  Europe.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  still  swarmed  with 
pirates,  and. the  German  trade,  in  particular,  suffered  greatly. 
4.  The  first  trading  town  erected  on  the  Baltic  coast  was 
Important  LUbecky  founded  in  a.d.  1140,  and  became  inde- 
on^fiSn^  pendent  of  any  sovereign  except  the  German 
Europe.  emperor,   in  the  thirteenth    century.      Near  to 

Liibeck,  but  connected  with  the  North  Sea  coast,  Hamburg 


(founded  by  Charles  the  Great  in  808)  became  an  important 
centre  of  commerce  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  independent 
of  its  feudal  lord,  by  purchase  of  his  rights,  in  1225.  Bre- 
men was  first  noted  in  the  eighth  century,  and,  as  well  as  all 
the  following  cities,  became  a  flourishing  place.  Riga^  on 
the  eastern  Baltic  coast,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Bremen 
about  1 190;  Danzig^  great  in  the  fourteenth  century,  having 
been  founded  in  the  tenth ;  and  Konigsberg,  founded  in  1255. 
The  chief  trading  city  on  the  Rhine  \Vas  Cologne  (a  Roman 
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colony  A.D.  51,  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  in  870),  which, 
by  the  eleventh  century,  dealt  extensively  in  wine,  corn,  flour, 
malt,  etc.  In  Flanders,  Bruges  (now  so  fair  in  her  decay)  — 
the  northern  Venice  —  was  a  fortified  town  by  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  fourteenth  had  become  the  chief 
entrepdt  both  for  Mediterranean  and  northern  merchandise. 
Ghenty  also  in  Flanders,  also  a  city  of  canals  and  islands, 
fanaed  in  the  twelfth  century  for  her  woollen  manufacture, 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  one  of  the  largest  towns,  far 
surpassed  the  Paris  of  that  age.  The  greatness  of  Antwerp 
dates  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Amongst  spch 
commercial  towns  there  arose,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
federacies for  mutual  protection  against  pirates  and  robbers, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common  interests. 

5.  The  chief  of  these  was  called  (from  the  old  German- 
Gothic  word  Hansa,  "«  league'')  the  Hanseatic  TheH«i»e- 
League.  This  powerful  confederacy  embraced  at  •***^  L««g«e. 
last  ninety  maritime  and  inland  towns,  scattered  over  Holland, 
England,  Norway,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  head 
of  the  league  was  Liibeck,  being  the  meeting-place  of  the 
deputies  from  the  other  towns,  and  the  chief  trading  centres 
were  Novgorod  in  Russia,  Bruges,  London,  and  Bergen  in 
Norway.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Hanseatic  League 
had  attained  great  political  importance,  which  it  kept  until 
the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  The  southern  commerce  of  Europe  was  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  —  on  the  eastern  coast 

of  Spain,  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  in  Italy  and  ■outhem 
Greece,  at  Constantinople,  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  "*'**^' 
and  Egypt.  Commercial  intercourse  between  northern  and 
southern  Europe  began  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
Genoese  ships  trading  to  Flanders  and  England.  The  north 
of  Italy  was  the  flourishing  part  of  the  peninsula,  deriving 
wealth  from  the  tillage  of  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  which 
exported  large  quantities  of  corn  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
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teenth  centuries,  though  the  country  had  a  large  population 
of  its  own  to  feed.  The  Italian  cities,  beginning  with  the- 
eleventh  century,  divided  most  of  the  land  amongst  them, 
becoming  "an  assemblage  of  commonwealths,  independent 
of  any  power  but  that  of  the  German  emperor." 

7.   Florence  (an  old  Roman  colony)  became  important  early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  industry  and 
tSSfngtowna  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants.     She  had  commer- 
^'  cial  establishments  in  the  Levant  (eastern  coasts 

of  Mediterranean  Sea),  France,  and  other  parts,  and  her 
trading-class  included  money-changers,  money-lenders,  jew- 
ellers, and  goldsmiths.  Pisa  (an  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and 
then  a  Roman  colony)  became  an  independent  republic  in 
A.D.  888,  and  in  the  tenth  century,  by  military  prowess  and 
commercial  enterprise,  took  a  lead  among  the  Italian  states. 
The  Pisans  distinguished  themselves  against  the  Saracens, 
driving  them  from  Sardinia  in  1025,  conquering  the  Balearic 
Isles  in  11 14,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Crusades. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  power  of  Pisa  was 
at  its  height,  her  trade  was  spread  over  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean, and  she  was  supreme  in  the  Italian  islands,  and  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Italy.  Genoa  was  her  great  rival,  and 
to  her  and  Florence  the  Pisans  gradually  lost  their  power. 
Genoa  (among  Roman  allies  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
then  a  Roman  municipal  town)  became  a  republic  after  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  noted  in  the  trade  with 
the  Levant,  in  1174  possessed  nearly  all  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence, and  the  island  of  Corsica ;  had  a  long  struggle  with 
Pisa  for  dominion  in  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then 
with  Venice  for  supremacy  in  the  east  of  the  great  inland 
sea.  The  Genoese  trade  was  at  its  height  about  1250,  when 
Genoa  had  a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  also  control  of  trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  ob- 
about  1  ^«>5^,modities  even  from  India  by  way  of  the  Cas- 
been  founded  in  i... 
The  chief  trading  cit> 
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8.  Venice  (page  307)  became  firmly  seated  on  her  islands 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  owed  much  of  her  sub- 

,  ,        ^  ,  -r-r  t  .        Importance 

sequent  prosperity  to  the  Crusades.     Her  ship-  of  Venice 

.  ,11  /.     ,  1  ,  andAmaia. 

ping  was  largely  and  profitably  used  to  convey 
troops  and  stores.  In  1204  her  Doge  (or  Duke)  Henry  Dan- 
dolo  aided  the  French  Crusaders  to  capture  Constantinople. 
Venice  then  acquired  much  territory  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
and  many  islands,  including  Candia  (now  Crete) ^  her  mer- 
chants having  in  their  hands  all  the  commerce  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. By  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Venice  was 
the  greatest  trading  city  in  Europe,  and  then  her  commerce 
began  to  decline.  Amalfi  (about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Naples)  became  great  in  the  ninth  century  as  a  republic, 
arid  was  distinguished  in  exertions  against  the  Saracens. 
Before  the  Crusades  she  had  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  with 
the  Saracenic  countries,  and  was  prosperous  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  till  she  was  plundered  by  the  Norman  conqueror 
Robert  Guiscard,  in  1075,  and  again  by  Pisa  in  1130. 

9.  In  the  south  of  what  is  now  France,  Marseilles  kept 
some  of  her  ancient  trade.     Narbonne  (the  first  important 
colony  founded  by  the  Romans  beyond  the  Alps)   ofpJSScc and 
was  a  place  of  much  commerce.     Nismes^  famous  ®p*^°' 

still  for  her  beautiful  Roman  remains,  had  also  a  flourishing 
trade.  Monipellier  was  greater  at  this  epoch,  and  possessed 
a  university  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  Spain  Barcelona 
rivalled  the  Italian  cities,  in  trade  and  in  war,  at  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Her  vessels  went  to  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  English  Channel ;  she 
fought,  not  without  success,  against  the  powerful  Genoa.  Her 
commerce  was  at  its  best  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

10.  The  growth  of  commerce,  then,  was  closely  connected 
with  progress  in  manufactures  such  as  the  woollen 

^     °  WooUenman- 

manufacture  of  Flanders.     By  the  twelfth  century  ufactures  of 
this  had  become  flourishing,  and  so  great  in  the 
thirteenth  that  a  writer  asserts  that  all  the  world  seemed 
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clothed  from  English  wool  worked  up  in  Flanders.  By  the 
fourteenth  century  Flanders  was  a  market  for  the  traders  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Merchants  from  seventeen  king- 
doms lived  at  Bruges^  which,  with  Ghent^  was  a  chief  seat  of 
the  woollen  industry.  England  became  a  rival  of  Flanders 
in  this  trade,  after  Edward  III.  encouraged  Flemish  weavers 
to  settle  there.  Wool  was  the  chief  English  article  of  export 
and  source  of  revenue.  There  was  also  much  making  of 
woollen  stuffs  in  Italy,  southern  France,  and  eastern  Spain. 

11.  Roger  Guiscardy  the  Norman,  introduced  a  manufacture 

of  silk  at  Palermo,  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  about 

Silk  manu.  r^,       ^  ,     .       ,       ,  ,     , 

fiictureof        A.D.  II 50.     The  Genoese  derived  a  knowledge  of 
^'  this  from  the  Moors  of  Spain.     In  the  last  part 

of  the  twelfth  century,  silk-producing  and  silk-weaving  became 
common  in  northern  Italy,  and  the  laws  enforced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mulberry-tree. 

12.  The  Rhodians  of  old  introduced  a  code  of  maritime 
Riscofmari-  ^^w,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
time  law.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
written  code  of  law  had  come  into  existence,'  containing 
mercantile  regulations,  and  making  a  basis  for  the  law  of 
nations  by  defining  the  mutual  rights  of  neutral  and  belliger- 
ent vessels.  This  code  soon  acquired  a  binding  force  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  merchant  law  of 
modern  Europe  is  mainly  founded  on  its  provisions.  In  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  piracy  was  still  very  com- 
mon, and  much  trouble  was  caused  through  reprisals  made 
by  the  people  of  one  country  on  those  of  another.  This 
retaliating  upon  the  innocent  for  the  doings  of  the  guilty 
citizens  of  a  state  was  the  origin  of  the  modern  custom  of 
granting  letters  of  marque  for  privateering,  abolished  by  a 
convention  of  the  great  powers  in  1856. 

13.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  interest  on  money 
was  very  high,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  per  cent.     Usury 
became  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  as  the  trade  of  money- 
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lending,  as  well  as  much  of  the  general  inland  commerce, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  they  had  to  bear  Thejewiand 
the  odium  thereof  and  the  cruel  persecution  con-  "■"'y* 
nected  therewith.  The  Jews,  however,  flourished  greatly,  and 
in  the  twelfth  century  are  found  in  Languedoc  as  possessors 
of  landed  property.  They  were  very  numerous  in  Spain, 
and  were  protected  by  princes  for  their  diligence  and  skill  in 
money  matters.  The  trade  in  money  was  transferred,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  other  hands  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

14.  At  that  time,  the  merchants  of  Lombardy  and  of  the 
south  of  France  took  up  the  business  of  remitting  The  Lombard 
money  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  making  profit  *>»oi^«"- 
upon  loans.  The  convenience  of  the  system  was  found  to 
be  such,  that  the  Lombard  usurers  established  themselves  in 
every  country,  giving  the  name  to  ^^ Lombard  Street^*  the 
locality  of  banks  in  London,  and  originating  there  the 
pawnbrokers'  sign  of  the  three  golden  balls,  the  arms  of 
Lombardy.  A  bank  of  deposit  is  said  to  have  been  first 
established  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 

III.    RSLIQION,  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  GOVERNMENT,  LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

I.  The  growth  of  the  Papal  power,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  has  been  already  traced.  In  spirit-  power  of  the 
ual  matters  Rome  was  regarded  for  many  ages,  c**""**- 
throughout  Western  and  Central  Europe  (save  by  the  Ma- 
hometans of  Spain),  as  the  lawful  and  natural  centre  of  the 
world.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  —  the  Pope — was  the  head  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  of  all  the  branches  in  different 
countries,  and  was  held  to  be  the  ^^  Vicar  of  Christ^*  upon 
earth.  The  power  of  the  Popes  was  at  its  height  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  rule  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  being  enforced  they  were  become  a  class 
separate  from  other  men,  and  more  obedient  to  the  Popes. 
The  clergy  had  great  influence  in  temporal  affairs,  because 
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they  possessed  nearly  all  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  and 
acted  as  lawyers  and  as  ministers  of  kings,  while  the  rich 
endowments  of  bishoprics,  and  of  the  monasteries  and  cathe- 
dral chapters,  put  a  great  share  of  the  feudal  influence  into 
their  hands.  In  Germany  most  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  three  archbishops  of 
Mayence  (or  Mainz),  Cologne^  and  Trh)es  (or  Trier)  were 
among  the  princes  who  elected  the  German  emperors,  known 
as  the  ^^ElectorsJ*  In  other  countries  they  were  high  in  tem- 
poral power,  and  formed  important  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment or  other  national  assembly.^ 

2.  From  the  twelfth  century  a  change  begins  in  the  univer- 
s  read  of  new  ^^^  acceptance  by  "mankind  (in  Western  and  Cen- 
doctrinet         tral  Europc)  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  Rome.     In 

over  Europe.  ^  ' 

that  age  there  broke  in  upon  the  Church  a  flood 
of  heresy  which  no  persecution  was  able  thoroughly  to  repress, 
till  it  finally  overspread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  A  dif- 
ferent belief  (as  judged  by  the  accepted  standard  of  the  Scrip- 
tures)  concerning  both  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  person 
of  Christ,  had  been  carried  from  Armenia,  in  Asia  Minor,  by 
exiles  into  Bulgaria.  From  this  settlement  these  doctrines 
spread,  by  way  of  the  Danube,  through  Hungary  and  Bava- 
ria, and  by  way  of  Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  into  Western 
Europe.  When  we  speak  of  heresy  (or  false  doctrine)  the 
views  above  mentioned  are  not  specially  intended.  The 
point  is,  that  men  should  have  begun  to  reject  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  to  protest,  as  they  did,  against  the 
influence  or  abuses  of  the  clergy.  The  existence  of  such  a 
spirit  is  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  Besides  the  Albigenses  (page  340),  we  find  the  Waiden- 
TheWai-  ^^^i  deriving  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo,  a  mer- 
denses.  chant  of  Lyons,  who  headed  a  congregation  of 
seceders  about  1160.  This  sect  spread  rapidly  over  France 
and  Germany.     They  were  found  chiefly  (and  are  still)  in  the 

1  Much  of  the  above  is  due  to  Dr.  Freeman's  excellent  General  Sketch  of  Europ^m 
History. 
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-Q-  dwellings,  rich  apparel,  easy  and  affluent  mode  of  living,  security  of  rights, 
^  and  equality  of  laws,  to  be  found  in  such  cities  as  Spires,  Nuremburg^ 

Ratisbotiy  and  Augsburg. 
^^      8.  There  was  concurrent  improvement  in  domestic  architecture  during 
Th<  the  last  centuries  of  the  middle  ages.    In  England,  dur- 
jp^  ing  the  fourteenth  century,  the  massive  baronial  castles,   £!JhiteSure. 
^  with  mere  loopholes  for  windows  on  the  lowest  story,  and 

the  windows  in  the  upper  rooms  all  looking  inwards  to  the  court,  began 

to  give  way  to  such  splendid  castle-palaces  as  those  of  Windsor,  Altrwi^k, 
^t  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick,  Large  arched  windows  like  those  of  cathe- 
rat  drals  were  introduced  into  halls,  this  change  bearing  witness  to  the  cessa- 
pg  tion  of  baronial  wars,  and  the  love  of  splendor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
r.  In  the  fifteenth  century  came  the  castellated  houses  to  be  seen  in  Herst- 

monceux  in  Sussex,  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of 
^'  Knole  in  Kent.    Eariy  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  art  of  building  with 

brick,  lost  since  the  Roman  dominion,  was  introduced  into  England, 
la)  probably  from  Flanders,  and  superseded,  to  a  great  extent,  the  use  of 
tu:  stone  and  of  the  timber  of  oak  forests.  The  manor-houses  of  the  English 
{jj,  gentry  were  of  little  capacity  or  convenience. 

9.  The  two  chief  improvements  in  domestic  architecture  during  the 
^^   middle  ages  were  things,  one  of  which  the  civilization  even    j,,jjj^ 
^    of  Greece  and  Rome  had  never  devised— M/Vwwo'J  and    andglaw 
w;   ^ass  windffws.    About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centr   ^JjjfSJ^^, 
tij    ury  the  use  of  chimneys  is  mentioned  in  Italy  and  England, 
jjj.    The  art  of  making  glass  had  been  lost,  except  in  France,  whence  artificers 

were  brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  windows  in  some  new  churches 
^  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  Glass  for  domestic  use  did  not  come, 
SP  '  however,  into  general  use.  The  walls  of  a  gentleman's  house  were  com- 
5  monly  bare,  without  wainscot  or  plaster ;  no  books  or  pictures  were  to  be 
sect  s^®"  J  s^^^*^  plate  was  very  rare ;  chairs,  looking-glasses,  and  carpets  were 
iL  ,  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  great  houses.  The  farmhouses  and  cot- 
tages  of  that  time  were  all  thatched.  The  architecture  of  the  middle 
P^^^^ages  can  boast  of  durability  and  grandeur,  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  way, 
Widitias  infinite  grace  and  beauty. 

advocat    '°-  ^^""S  *^^  middle  ages  the  power  of  monarchs  became  limited 
^  j.    ver  all  Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  in  Sweden  and    g^^^^y,^^. 

enmark,  by  some  kind  of  national  assembly,  representing    naent  of  Na- 
^^•^^SiObe  different  classes  of  freemen  in  the  nation  — the  nobles,   Jj?^^^'***™- 
^Jjiversitye  clergy,  and  the  commons  (or  citizens,  in  general,  of  the 
Universit^wns).    These  assemblies  met  in  each  country  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
triog,  ing  money  to  the  sovereign  to  defray  expenses  of  government,  and  also 
of  requiring  changes  in  the  laws  or  other  reforms,  and  the  consent  of 
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these  bodies  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  some  public  acts.  The 
"evils  of  feudalism"  (page  334)  explain  the  decay  of  these  representa- 
tive assemblies,  and  the  acquirement  of  absolute  power  by  the  monarchs 
of  Western  and  Central  Europe.  In  England,  however,  as  money  became 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  the  sovereign  for  the  expenses  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  for  the  support  of  a  regular  army  (in  the  continental  coun- 
tries), the  Parliament  took  a  firm  stand  on  its  constitutional  right  to  give 
or  withhold  money,  and  refused  to  supply  funds  for  the  support  of  armies 
till  securities  had  been  provided  against  despotism. 

XI.   In  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Spain,  for  example,  the  kingdoms  of 

Castile  and  of  Aragon  had  constitutions  quite  as  free  as 
SmrtTtutions.   *^^*  °^  England;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  those  free 

constitutions  perished  under  the  attacks  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second.  In  France,  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
gradually  died  out  from  lack  of  the  vitality  which  public  spirit  and  politi- 
cal intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  nation  could  alone  supply.  In  Italy^ 
with  her  conunonwealths,  the  history  of  affairs  took  a  special  course,  to 
be  treated  of  hereafter.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  kings  became  abso- 
lute by  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons. In  Germany,  the  national  assemblies  called  Diets  became  gradually 
subservient  to  the  emperors,  and  lost  all  reality  of  power. 

12.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  popular  freedom  was 

increased  by  the  abolition  of  the  servitude  of  the  feudal 
■e^dom"  °^      times,  as  regards  the  domestic  slaves  and  the  serfs  attached 

to  the  land.  In  some  instances  the  feudal  masters  gave 
freedom  to  their  serfs  at  the  bidding  of  the  Church ;  in  others,  freedom 
was  acquired  by  residence  for  a  certain  time  in  a  chartered  town. 

13.  Justice  began  to  be  administered  more  regularly  according  to  fixed 

laws,  and  a  more  effectual  police  was  maintained.  The 
^d%*Ucc?'      ^°"^*^  °^  judicature,  whether  they  were  guided  by  the 

feudal  customs  or  by  the  Roman  law,  resolved  questions 
with  precision  and  uniformity,  and  the  public  ideas  of  justice  and  good 
faith  were  thereby  amended.  By  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  lawless 
rapine  and  the  private  warfare  between  feudal  barons  had  almost  ceased. 
.  A  regular  police  was  established  in  towns  for  internal  security  and  for 
defence  against  marauders  outside  the  walls.  The  increase  of  wealth, 
and  of  its  possessors,  produced  the  effect  usual  in  free  communities,  of 
greater  security  to  property  and  life. 

14.  The  study  of  civil  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  new  intel- 
lectual life.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  contained  in  the  code  of 
Justinian  (page  306)  was  taught  early  in  the  twelfth  century  in  a  school 
of  civil  law  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.    Very  rapid  progress  was  made  in  it 
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Lombardy  became  rich  in  learned  lawyers,  and  the  Bologna  schools 
were  distinguished  throughout  this  century.      Universities 
arose  at  Naples,  Padua,  and  other  places,  in  which  the    R^miJ^iaw! 
Roman  law  was  a  chief  object  of  study.    The  municipal 
freedom  of  the  Italian  cities,  where  matters  of  dispute  were  settled  by 
magistrates  chosen  by  the  citizens  themselves,  led  to  the  compilation  of 
a  more  extensive  and  accurate  code  of  written  laws,  based  upon  the 
Roman  system,  and  the  fame  of  this  renovated  jurisprudence  spread 
from  Italy  over  other  parts  of  Europe.     Justinian's  code  was  studied 
in  the  universities  of  Montpellier  and  Toulouse,  and  the  Roman  law  be- 
came the  rule  of  all  tribunals  in  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Germany,  possessing  also  much  influence  in  northern  France.      Portions 
of  the  law  of  the  old  Roman  jurists  have  been  wrought  into  the  modern 
codes  of  France  and  Prussia.    Thus  durable  in  its  beneficence  is  some 
of  the  work  done  for  mankind  by  the  men  of  ancient  Rome. 

15.  The  creation  or  restoring  of  public  schools  in  France  was  largely 
due  to  Charles  the  Great  (page  320).    His  two  successors, 
Louis  the  Debonair  and  Charles  the  Bold,  also  encouraged   i^^*ng!^ 
learning ;  and,  even  in  the  ninth  century,  schools  flourished 
at  Lyons,  Rheitns,  and  in  other  cities.    The  basis  of  study  at  this  time, 
however,  was  perhaps  pedantic  and  not  very  extensive ;  even  Alcuin  is 
said  to  have  discountenanced  the  reading  of  the  old  Latin  poets,  and 
general  profane  learning  was  not  cultivated.      On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  more  elevated  branches  of  learning  were  inculcated.    In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
covered  much  ground  with  their  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

x6.  The  first  university  to  become  most  distinguished  was  that  of 
Paris,  Among  its  lecturers  was  Abelard,  a  schoolman  or  _  ... 
scholastic  philosopher  of  bold  and  brilliant  genius.  By  a  mcnt  of  uni- 
strange  fate,  he  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  letters  ^*"***^- 
which  passed  between  him  and  a  woman  named  Hiloise.  He  began  to 
lecture  at  Paris  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology,  about  1 104,  and 
had  St,  Bernard  zmong  his  pupils.  His  own  misconduct  drove  him  from 
Paris,  and  he  was  condemned  for  heresy  at  a  council  in  11 22,  and  died 
in  disgrace  and  misery  in  1142.  The  Universities  of  Rome,  Bologna, 
Padua  (the  Alma  Mater  oi  Christopher  Columbus  and  Americus  Vespu- 
cius),  and  others  in  Italy  (§  14)  had  pioneered  the  way,  some  of  which 
had  at  one  time  not  less  than  eighteen  thousand  students.  In  England 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arose  ;  that  of  Oxford  being  a 
school  of  learning  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  of  Cambridge  being 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  Germany,  the  first  university  was 
that  of  Prague,  founded  in  1350;  that  of  Leifsic  (Leipzig)  follow?^  \i\ 
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1409.  In  Spain^  the  University  of  Salamanca  was  founded  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  became  very  famous  and  flourishing.  The 
golden  age  of  universities  began  with  the  thirteenth  century,  and  students 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted  to  them,  that  of  Paris  being  more  fre- 
quented than  any  other.  There  were  also,  in  France,  the  Universities  of 
Orleans^  Angers^  and  Bourges^  Mdntpellier  (famous  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine), and  Toulouse  (§14).  In  the  twelfth  century  th^Jews  cultivated  the 
studies  of  medicine  and  the  Jewish  theology  and  philosophy  in  their  own 
academy  at  Montpellier. 

17.  The  University  of  Paris  was  scarcely  excelled  for  the  study  of  the 
scholastic  theology.  A  peculiar  product  of  the  awakened 
phUoso^.  •  i'^tcllect  of  mankind  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the 
scholastic  philosophy ^  the  great  aim  of  which  was  to  reduce 
the  theology  of  the  Church  to  a  scientific  system.  The  masters  of  this 
study  are  known  as  the  Schoolmen^  and  their  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
dogmas  of  revealed  truth  with  the  conclusions  of  human  reason  led  them 
into  the  most  intricate,  subtle,  abstruse,  and  bewildering  discussions  of 
metaphysical  and  theological  points. 

z8.  The  chief  parties  in  these  disputes  were  those  of  the  Nominalists 
and  the  Realists,  The  Nominalists  maintained  that  all  gen- 
guSTRMoStli.  ^'*^  ^^®*®  "®  ^^^^  words  (nomina,  Latin  for  "  names  ") ;  the 
Realists  as  stoutly  averred  that  general  ideas  are  not  formed 
by  the  understanding,  but  have  a  recU  (from  Latin  res,  a  thing)  existence 
independent  of  the  mind,  and  apart  from  the  individual  object;  for 
instance,  that  beauty^  in  the  abstract,  has  a  real  existence,  apart  from  a 
beautiful  thing.  This  controversy  raged  greatly  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  revived  early  in  the  fourteenth.  The  benefit  derived  from  these 
disputes  lay  in  the  development  of  acute  intellects,  which  trained  the 
minds  of  others  for  more  or  less  fruitful  inquiries  since. 

zg.  St,  Anselmy  the  great  Christian  philosopher  and  theologian,  by 
some  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  scholasticism,  was  an 

The  chief  Italian^  bom  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont  in  1033.    He  became 

Schoolmen,  ^^ 

Anselm,  Ros-  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy  in 
celin,  etc.  ^^^^  ^^^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1093,  dying  in  1109. 

The  Abbey  of  Bee,  under  the  charge  of  Anselm,  became  a  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  Europe.  He  wrote,  while  archbishop,  a  famous  treatise  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ ;  his  works  all  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  rea- 
soned system  of  Christian  truth.  Anselm  was  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church.  Before  the  time  of  Anselm,  however, 
John  Roscelin,  a  canon  of  CompiignCy  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  put  forth  notions  which  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Nominalists*    Early  in  the  twelfth  century,  Abelard  took 
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part  in  the  controversy,  and  his  pupil,  Peter  Lombard^  classified  the  opin- 
ions of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  under  certain  titles,  and  became  known 
as  the  **  Master  of  Sentences  ^^  from  the  dogmatic  system  and  precision  of 
his  work.  He  died  Bishop  of  Paris  about  11 64.  John  of  Salisbury,  z, 
friend  of  Thomas  Becket's,  is  a  noted  man  of  this  period  for  his  treating 
of  the  abuses  of  logic 

20.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  great  in  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy.  Alexander  de  Hales^  an  English  ecclesi-  jj^^.  l 
astic,  is  called  the  ^^Irrefragable  Doctor ;  "  he  belonged  to  venturm, 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  modified  the  work  Bfadwardinc. 
of  Peter  Lombard.  St.  Bonaventura,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Tuicany  (lived 
1 221-1 274),  is  known  as  the  **  Seraphic  Doctor, ^^  He  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Paris  and  a  cardinal,  and  is  a  canonized  saint  of  the  Church. 
Bradwardine  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1349)  wrote  his  great  work, 
"On  the  cause  of  God  against  Pela'gius"  treating  theological  questions  in 
a  mathematical  way ;  it  was  considered  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  doctrinal 
argument.    Bradwardine  is  known  as  the  "Profound  Doctor^ ^ 

2Z.  Before  this  time  we  have  the  great  controversialists  St*  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  as  respective  leaders  of  the  Tho-  -fhomat 
mists  and  the  Scotists.  The  word  "Dunce  "  comes  from  a  con-  Aquinas  and 
temptuous  use  of  their  opponents*  name  by  the  Thomists.  "°*  cotua. 
The  Thomists  exalted  the  understanding  as  the  highest  principle  of  the 
mind,  and  held  that  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  faculties  and 
the  essence  of  the  mind ;  the  Scotists  held  the  will  to  be  the  highest  prin 
ciple,  and  denied  all  real  difference  between  the  several  faculties  or 
between  the  faculties  and  the  mind.  Thomas  Aquincts  was  born  in  Sicily 
about  1225,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk  and  the  greatest  theologian 
of  his  age.  He  led  a  life  of  wonderful  activity,  travelling  over  Europe, 
lecturing,  preaching,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Order  of  Domini- 
cans, He  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  popes  and  princes,  and 
was  called  after  his  death  (in  1274)  the  "Angelic  Doctor,^  and  also  the 
"Angel  of  the  Schools,"  and  the  "Eagle  of  Divines,"  He  is  a  canonized 
saint  of  the  Church.  His  great  work,  the  "Summa  Theologia,*  is 
designed  to  be  a  complete  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time. 
Duns  Scotus  ( his  birth  is  attributed  variously  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
England)  was  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  divinity 
professor  in  1301,  drawing  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  the  fame 
of  his  learning  and  abilities.  In  1304  he  htc^m^  professor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  called  the  "Subtle  Doctor,"    He  died  in  1308. 

22.  William  Occam  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  also  a  Franciscan, 
He  was  born  at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  about  1270,  and  was  called  the 
"Invincible  Doctor."     He  contended   for   the  Nominalists  against  the 
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Realists.  The  principles  of  Occam,  Roscelin,  and  Abelard  were  con- 
demned.     His  revived  school  of  Nominalism  was  called  that  of  the 

Occamites.  Occam  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  logicians 
OcSm"  °^  *^®  middle  ages,  and  the  best  disputant  of  his  school. 

He  receives  honor  as  a  defender  of  liberty  of  opinion 
against  the  most  powerful  influences  of  his  time,  and  showed  great 
boldness  in  supporting  the  secular  power  against  the  Papal. 

23.  At  this  period,  especially,  of  the  middle  ages,'  the  philosophy  of 
....  Aristotle  was  paramount  in  Europe.  The  great  Greek's 
philosophy  writings  were  hardly  known  at  all  to  the  schoolmen  in  the 
paramount.  original  tongue,  but  from  Latin  translations  made  through 
the  Arabic.  Thomas  Aquinas  caused  the  reception  of  his  philosophy  into 
the  orthodox  system  of  the  Church,  and  this  gave  it  universal  currency. 

24.  The  two  great  names  in  science  during  the  middle  ages  are  those 
Science  °^  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon.  Albertus  Magnus^  a 
Albertus  native  of  Swabia,  became  in  1222  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 

agnus.  ^  order,  and  had  the  great  Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  pupil  at 
Cologne ^  where  Albertus  became  rector  in  1249.  He  rose  to  be  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon  in  1260,  but  soon  resigned  his  charge  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  and  scientific  work.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and 
studied  the  sciences  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  music,  and  astron- 
omy.   Albertus  Magnus  was  probably  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 

25.  Roger  Bacon  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  arose  during  the 

middle  ages,  and  possessed  extraordinary  genius  for  scien- 
oger  aco  .  ^jgc  research  ^nd  discovery.  ^oxTi\\\.\2\^^  in  Somersetshire^ 
he  showed  an  early  taste  for  learning,  studied  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and 
became  a  Franciscan  monk  at  Oxford  in  1240.  He  was  a  good  scholar 
in  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  He  was  thwarted  in  his  scientific  studies 
by  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his  order,  who  denounced  his  opinions  to  the 
Pope,  and  caused  his  imprisonment  for  a  time.  A  new  Pope,  Clement 
IV,  (1265-69),  admired  Bacon's  abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  write. 
This  led  to  the  production  in  1268-69,  of  his  chief  book,  the  Ojws  Majus 
("  Greater  JVorh*^)^  followed  by  two  others.  These  books  of  Bacon  the 
Friar  laid  the  foundations  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  the  Chancellor  at 
a  later  time. 

26.  The  great  Franciscan  declared  that  the  four  grounds  of  human 
Teaching  and  ^S^^^^^'^^e  were  —  "  trust  in  inadequate  authorityi  the  force 
learning  of       of  custom,  the  opinion  of  the  inexperienced  crowd,  and  the 

oger  Bacon,    hiding  of  one's  own  ignorance  with  the  parading  of  a  super- 
ficial wisdom."  1    He  advocated  the  "  free,  honest  questioning  of  Nature," 
and  urged  students  to  aim  at  reading  books  in  the  original  text,  especially 
»  Professor  Morley*s  First  Sketch  0/ English  LiienUun* 
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the  Bible  and  Aristotle.  He  insisted  on  mathematics  as  important,  with 
a  particular  regard  for  optics,  and  on  the  experimental  study  of  nature, 
which  he  believed  to  be  at  the  root  of  all  sciences,  and  a  corroboration 
of  religion.  In  optics  this  ingenious  and  original  observer  understood 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  convex  and  concave  lenses,  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  telescope,  which  he  either  invented  or  improved.  He  was 
good  at  geography  and  astronomy,  and  made  a  corrected  calendar,  of 
which  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  possesses  a  copy.  It  is  little  to 
his  discredit,  in  such  an  age,  that  he  heeded  the  superstitions  of  astrology 
and  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  His  invention  of  gunpowder  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  England  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  as  an  early  forerunner  of 
his  illustrious  namesake  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  prince  of  natural 
philosophers.  After  being  accused  of  magical  arts,  and  enduring  a  second 
imprisonment  for  ten  years,  he  died  about  1293. 

27.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  Arabian  writings  on  geometry  and 
physical  science  were  brought  into  Europe.    A  high  degree    „ 

of  culture  had  been  reached  in  Spain  by  its  Mahometan  learning  in 
conquerors  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  Schools,  libra-  ^P*"** 
ries,  and  universities  were  established,  and  professors  lectured  on  litera- 
ture, rhetoric,  astronomy,  and  pure  mathematics.  The  works  of  Greek 
philosophy  came,  through  the  Arabic,  into  Latin,  and  so  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  European  scholars,  few  of  whom  could  read  the  Greek 
originals.  Among  the  Saracenic  scholars  of  Spain  were  Avicenna^  a 
physician  and  philosopher,  who  died  in  1037,  and  Averroes^  of  Cor'dova, 
a  great  commentator  on  Aristotle,  who  died  in  1198.  Zoology,  botany, 
chemistry,  and  especially  medicine,  were  studied,  and  to  the  Moorish 
civilization  we  owe  the  mode  of  notation  in  arithmetic,  called  the  Arabic 
figures,  and  the  words  algebra^  alcoholy  alchemy ^  nadir,  zenith,  elixir,  syrup, 
cipher,  and  many  others. 

28.  The  Arabian  scholars  derived  their  mathematical  knowledge  from 
the  Greeks  and  the  Hindoos.    The  caliphs  of  the  Saracenic   Qrirfn  f 
Empire  in  Asia  had  caused  translations  to  be  made  into   Arabian 
Arabic  from  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  Greek  geome-   ^^™*°2' 
ters.    The  Arabian  arithmetic  (with  its  symbols)  came  from  India ;  alge- 
bra either  from  the  Greeks  or  Hindoos.    A  Saracenic  author  named  Ben 
Musa  wrote  on  algebra  early  in  the  ninth  centry,  as  far  as  the  solution 
of  quadratic  equations. 

29.  While  the  scholars  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  regarded  the 
earth  as  flat,  the  Spanish  Moors  were  teaching  geography    pj^--^-  ^f 
in  their  common  schools  from  globes,  and  the  Arabs  were    astronomy 
the  first  to  build  in  Europe  observatories  for  astronomical       Spain, 
research.    The  tower  which  the  Moors  built  at  Seville  with  this  end  in 
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view  was  turned,  by  the  Spaniards  who  drove  them  from  the  land,  into 
a  belfry. 

30.  Nor  must  the  Jewish  learning  in  the  middle  ages  be  forgotten. 
Astronomy,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine  were 
WiD  S^nT  ^^g^r^y  studied  by  Jews  in  the  Arabian  schools  of  Spain. 
In  the  twelfth  century  lived  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi  Afcu" 
monidesy  born  at  Cordova,  a  man  who  studied  Jewish  and  Arabic  litera- 
ture and  Greek  philosophy  (in  an  Arabic  translation  of  Aristotle)  and 
had  much  acquaintance  with  medicine.  He  became  physician  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  acquired  great  fame  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and 
high  character.  His  theological  writings  had  great  influence  on  Judaism, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  century  his  books  were  widely  circulated  in  Europe 
by  Latin  translations.  Maimonides  died  in  Egypt  in  1204,  and  was 
buried  in  Palestine. 

32.  The  ruined  fortress  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  within  which  was  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings,  is  called  the  Alham^ 
TheAlhwn-  ^^^  ^^^^  Arabic  words  meaning  «/^  red  castUr  The 
tower-studded  walls  of  this  famous  place  look  down  on  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  plains  in  the  world ;  the  remains  within 
the  walls  include  many  columns  and  arches  of  the  most  delicate  and 
elaborate  finish,  still  retaining  much  of  their  original  beauty ;  the  one 
thing  wanting  in  the  wondrous  tracery  and  lace-work  is  the  rich,  harmo« 
nious  coloring  of  the  tasteful  Moors.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Arabs 
and  Moors  forbade  their  artists  to  represent  living  forms,  and  to  this  fact, 
along  with  their  ingenuity  and  adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  art,  are 
owing  the  exquisite  combinations  of  geometrical  and  botanical  forms  in 
the  decoration  of  their  architectural  constructions. 

32.  The  Provencal  poets  of  chivalry  and  romance  flourished  in  the 

twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  south  of  France 
UtoraSurSl         ^^^  ^^®  north  of  Spain.    The  language  (page  299)  which 

had  there  grown  up  under  sunny  skies  and  in  a  state  of 
greater  freedom  than  was  known  elsewhere,  was  noted  for  sweetness, 
tenderness,  clearness,  and  wealth.  The  region  where  this  luscious  tongue 
was  spoken  was  the  land  of  gallantry  and  song,  and  of  religion  mingled 
with  the  praise  of  earthly  love.  The  taste  for  poetry  was  general  among 
the  nobles  and  the  knights,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  princes  of  the 
ruling  house. 

33.  In  their  court,  then  the  most  splendid  and  refined  in  Europe,  was 
The  Troubm-  gathered  the  circle  of  noble  poets  called  Troubadours  (i.e., 
doura  and         the  finders  or  inventors  of  verses).    The  poetical  composi- 

rouveurs.       tjo^g  gf  these  persons  were  of  no  great  merit,  it  would 
appear,  and  have  mostly  perished ;  but  they  greatly  influenced  modem 
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poetry  in  the  way  of  rhyme  and  metres.  The  strains  of  the  Proven9al 
poetry  were  of  that  class  which  is  allied  to  music,  and  largely  dependent 
upon  that  for  effect.  In  the  Norman-French  dialect  of  the  north,  the 
writers  called  Troieveurs  produced  poetical  fictions  about  King  Arthur 
and  Charles  the  Great  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  we  have  the  famous  Roman  de  la  Rose^  a  poetical  allegory  of 
love  and  other  passions.  In  this  same  tongue  —  the  Langue  cTOU  (cor- 
rupted from  Latin  hoc  illud'),  as  opposed  to  the  Proven9al  or  Langue 


THE    ALHAMBRA. 


d^Oc — prose  romances,  history,  and  other  compositions  began  to  be 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  early  Spanish^  we  have  the 
metrical  life  of  the  famous  hero,  the  Cid^  Ruy  Diaz,,  probably  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

34.   In  Italian^  the  middle  ages  produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  Dante  (in  full  Durante  Alighieri)^  bom  at  Florence   j^^j^  ,.^ 
in  1265.     His  great  poem  is  called  the  Divine  Comedy ^  and    ture— Dante 
is  a  representation  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity,  Hell^  Petrarch. 

Purgatory^  and  Paradise^  divided  into  one  hundred  cantos,  containing 
about  fourteen  thousand  lines.  Dante  created  his  country's  national 
poetry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  of  writers  —  bold 
and  concise,  and,  as  occasion  calls,  soft,  sweet,  and  terrible  in  turn. 
This  great  genius,  but  rudely  tre^^ted  i^  his  lifetime,  and  $ince  half  a 
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century  after  his  death  regarded  with  an  immense  reverence  by  his 
countrymen,  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321.  His  poetry  was  the  first  good 
verse  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  he 
has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  epic  poetry  since.  The  Italian 
poet  Petrarch  (Francesco  Fetrarca),  his  country *s  greatest  lyric  versifier, 
lived  from  1304  to  1374,  and  is  famous  for  his  sonnets  to  Laura^  and  the 
services  which  he  rendered  in  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  His 
merits  were  amply  recognized  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  1341  Petrarch  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  bay,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  as  the 
laureate-poet^  or  national  singer  of  Italy. 

35.  In  Germany y  the 'native  genius  asserted  itself  in  the  production  of 

the  great  epic  poem,  called  the  Nibelungen  Lied  (^*Song  of 
the  Nibelungen,*^  an  ancient  Burgundian  tribe).  The  hero 
of  the  work  is  called  Siegfried,  the  heroine  is  Brunhild,  an  Icelandic 
princess;  the  incidents  are  those  of  the  'Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
mythology ;  the .  time  of  the  historical  basis  of  the  poem  is  about 
440  A.D.,  and  the  scene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  Hungary 
and  Austria.  The  author  is  not  certainly  known :  it  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  German  critics  place  this  great 
epic,  in  some  respects,  above  the  Iliad,  It  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet, 
but  of  a  different  class  from  the  Homeric.  In  England,  we  need  only 
name  Chaucer,  who  lived  from  1328  to  1399,  and  is  her  earliest  great  poet. 

36.  The  chief  artistic  boast  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  be  found  in  the 

architecture,  whose  noble  works  men  still  behold  with 
SchSecture.     admiration  and  delight.     In   these,  art  lent  her   aid  to 

religion,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries  arose 
the  glorious  cathedrals  and  abbeys  which  adorn  the  ancient  towns  and 
beauteous  nooks  of  France  and  England,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  In  these  structures  sublimity  of  general  cpm- 
position  is  united  with  the  beauties  of  variety  and  form,  and  with  intricacy 
of  parts,  and  skilful  effects  of  light  and  shade  —  all  that  can,  in  architect- 
ural effect,  charm  the  eye  and  elevate  the  soul. 

37.  The  rounded  arch  of  the  Norman  style  —  imitated  from  the  Moor- 
j.  .  ish  and  the  Byzantine  buildings  —  began  to  give  place, 
Gothic  archi-  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  pointed  arch 
tecture.  ^£  ^j^^^  jg  called  the  Gothic  architecture.  The  origin  of 
this  style  is  as  obscure  as  its  beauty  is  apparent.  It  was  accompanied, 
in  many  instances,  with  k  great  profusion  of  ornament,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  many  similar  productions 
of  France.  For  three  centuries  the  Gothic  style  prevailed,  and  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Milan  and  Cologne  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of 
these,  the  latter  has  only  been  lately  completed  :  that  of  Milan  remains 
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unfinished  yet,  a  wondrous  dream  in  white  marble,  bristling  with  pinna- 
cles and  statues,  unrivalled  in  its  kind  among  all  the  works  of  men. 

38.  The  great  awakening  of  mind  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  led 
to  the  wildness  and  exuberance  of  fancy  displayed  in  the 

richly  varied  decoration  of  the  later  style ;  the  grotesque    5J;c^Sion. 
carvings  plentifully  seen  in  it  are  illustrations  of  fables, 
legends,  and   romances,  as  well   as   the  individual  expressions  of  the 
artist's  thoughts,  and  illustrations  and  embodiments  of  the  lessons  and 
aspirations  of  his  creed. 

39.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  acted  at  first  as  a  check  upon  the 
art  of  painting.    The  Greek  and  Roman  arts  had  repre-    „         . 

sen  ted  the  pagan  gods  abhorred  by  the  early  Christians,  school  of 
and  painting  fell  into  discredit.  By  degrees  the  art  came  P**"**"*^- 
to  be  used  to  illustrate  the  new  religion,  though  its  development  was 
again  checked  by  the  excesses  of  the  Iconoclasts  (** imcige-breakers^*)  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  destroyed 
many  works  of  art  in  their  zeal  against  image-worship.  The  Byzantine 
school  of  painting  is  known  by  its  gilded  backgrounds,  bright  colors,  and 
comparative  indifference  to  truthfulness  of  representation,  beauty  of  form, 
and  grandeur  of  conception.  This  school  of  art  was  the  parent  of  the  great 
schools  oiltaly  and  of  the  Rhenish  or  Old  Cologne  school  in  Germany. 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  painting  was  spread  from  Constantinople 
to  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Venetians 
and  the  Latin  Crusaders  in  1204,  many  Byzantine  painters  passed  into 
Italy  and  Germany. . 

40.  A  new  civilization  had  now  arisen  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  influ- 
ences now  brought  to  bear,  painting  there  reached  during 

the  next  thtee  centuries  a  perfection  never  attained  before  Byzantine 
or  since.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Italian  artists  set  ®^**°°'* 
themselves  free  from  the  conventional  trammels  of  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  chief  leaders  in  this  were  Cimabttey  bom  at  Florence  in  1240,  and 
Giotto,  born  in  a  Florentine  village  about  1276,  a  pupil  of  Cimabue*s. 
Citnabue  forms  the  link  between  the  ancient  and  modern  schools  of 
painting.  Poor  in  coloring  and  perspective,  he  had  grandeur  of  style, 
accurate  drawing,  natural  expression,  noble  grouping,  and  fine  disposi- 
tion of  drapery.  Giotto  is  the  first  really  great  painter  of  modern  times. 
His  influence  spread  throughout  Italy  and  into  other  lands,  his  human 
figures  having  truth,  nature,  dignity,  correctness,  life,  and  freedom  previ" 
ously  unattained. 

41.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Florentine  school  of  art  was  pre- 
eminent, reaching  its  height  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The   Roman,   Venetian,  Bolognese,  Milanese,  Parmesan,  and  Neapolitan 
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schools  of  painting  come  after  the  middle  ages.  The  Kkenish  or  Old 
Cologne  school  of  Germany  flourished  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  fif- 
Plorentine  ^centh  century.  The  Flemish  painters  begin  with  the 
and  other  brothers  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

schools.  ^jjg  Dutch^  Frenchy  and  Spanish  painters  come  after  the 

middle  ages,  and  the  English  later  still. 


CHAPTER  X. 
POLITICAL  OUTLINE: 

FROM  THB  TWBLFTH  CENTURY  TO  THB  CLOSE  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

I.    THB  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  line  of  the  Hohmstaufcn  or  Dukes  of  Suabia  ruled 
TheSuabisn  ^^®  German  Empire  from  1138  to  1254,  and 
pJlSfriS*  included  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
BarbmroMa.  ^^jj  history.  Frederick  I.  (surnamed  Barbarossa 
or  Red-beard^  reigned  from  1152  to  1190.  His  principal  aim 
was  to  extend  and  confirm  his  sway  in  Italy,  where  he  had 
much  warfare  with  the  powerful  and  rebellious  cities  of 
Lombardy,  which  had  become  almost  independent  common- 
wealths. In  1 162  he  destroyed  the  city  of  Milan;  in  11 76 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Lombard  League  at  the  battle  of 
Legnagnoy  on  the  Adige^  losing  thereby  nearly  all  that  he 
had  won ;  in  1183  Barbarossa  made  the  Treaty  of  Constance 
(in  Suabia)  with  the  towns  of  Lombardy,  by  which  they 
acquired  the  right  of  self-government,  and  acknowledged 
the  emperor's  supremacy  and  a  limited  right  of  taxation. 
In  1 190  Frederick  Barbarossa  perished  by  drowning  (page 
35 S)  in  the  Third  Crusade,  He  was  proud,  brave,  and  lib- 
eral ;  serene  alike  in  good  and  evil  fortune  ;  of  noble  mien  ; 
a  constant  friend  of  literature. 

2.  Frederick  II,  ruled  the  empire  from  1215  till  1250.  His 
high  ambition  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  Lombardy,  the 
mastership   of   all  Italy,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Popes. 
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This  led  him  into  constant  struggles  in  Germany  and -in 
Italy.  In  1237  Frederick  II.  broke  the  power  of  Frederick  11., 
the  Lombard  League  by  a  victory  at  Corte  Nuova  «™P«ror. 
in  Lombardy,  and  his  army  besieged  Rome  in  1241.  Rebel- 
lion in  Germany,  combined  with  fierce  opposition  in  Italy 
and  the  desertion  of  old  adherents,  at  last  wore  down  his 
spirit,  and  he  died  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  1250.  In  person 
and  character,  he  was  a  specimen  of  the  domineering  ambi- 
tion and  brute  courage  of  middle-age  sovereigns.  As  a  man, 
he  was  an  enemy  to  morality,  to  religious  faith,  and  to  the 
Church ;  for  which  Dante,  in  his  Inferno^  assigned  to  him  a 
fiery  grave.  Yet  he  has  been  held  up  as  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  of  the  long  line  of  German  Caesars,  who  had  in 
vain  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  military  and  political  skill 
in  behalf  of  the  civil  power  against  the  Church.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  literature,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture, and,  in  these  respects,  benefited  his  realm. 

3.  In  1254  the  Suabian  line  of  emperors  ended  with  Fred- 
erick's" son  Conrad;  a  period  of  confusion  fol-  conrad,  em- 
lowed,   arising  from   disputed   succession,   until  p*'**'* 
1273,  and  the  power  of  the  empire  (called  either  German 
or  J^oman)  as  the  chief  state  of  Europe  comes  to  an  end  with 
the  loss  of  dominion  in  Italy  and  the  rise  of  France. 

4.  Hapsburg  is  a  small  place  in  the  present  Swiss  canton 
of  Aargau  (then  in  Suabia\  and  in  1273  Rudolph,  TheHaps- 
Count  of  Hapsburg,  being  elected  Emperor  of  ^"^jj"^?'"!^ 
Germany^  was  the  founder  of  the  present  reign- 
ing house  of  Austria.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  successors 
for  a  long  time  is  of  much  consequence  in  history.  The 
power  of  the  empire  in  Italy  was  gone,  and  became  ever  less 
in  Germany,  as  the  princes  asserted  their  rights  to  independ- 
ence or  increased  dignity.  Many  of  the  so-called  emperors 
were  never  crowned  at  Rome  at  all.  When  the  Dukes  of 
Austria  had  become  powerful,  the  electors  always  chose  the 
emperor  from  that  house.     The  long  reign  of  Frederick  IIL 
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(1440- 1 493)  quite  takes  us  out  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
importance  of  the  empire  henceforth  is  derived  from  the 
power  held  by  its  emperor  in  states  both  inside  and  outside 
its  olden  limits,  as  Duke  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
otherwise.  , 

II.    PRANCE. 

1.  The  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  as  a  power 
Philip  Augus-  i^  Europe  was  Philip  Augustus^  who  reigned  from 
tu8,king.  jjgQ  ^Q  1223.  He  consolidated  the  realm  along 
with  a  great  increase  of  its  territory,  taking  Normandy  from 
John  of  England,  bringing  under  the  sway  of  the  French 
crown  the  great  feudal  provinces  of  AnjoUy  Maine,  ArtoiSy 
and  Vermandois,  and  greatly  weakening  the  Counts  of  Tou- 
louse in  the  south.  He  thus  made  France  into  a  kingdom 
above  half  the  present  size  of  the  covintry,  instead  of  the 
petty  state  to  which  he  had  succeeded.  Philip  Augustus  was 
in  the  Crusades  with  Richard  I.  (page  355).  Philip's  great 
success  was  his  victory  at  Bouvines  in  Flanders  (south  of 
Tournai)  in  12 14.  He  there  crushed  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  foes  —  English,  Flemings,  and  Germans.  John  of 
England,  Otho  of  Germany,  and  many  of  the  proud  and  tur- 
bulent feudal  lords  of  France  and  Flanders  were  defeated. 
Philip  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  royal  power 
against  the  barons.  He  fortified  and  much  improved  his 
capital,  Paris.  France  began  now  to  be  a  great  nation, 
inspired  with  the  longing  for  military  glory,  which  has  so 
often  proved  her  bane. 

2.  We  have  already  seen  St,  Louis  of  France  in  connection 

with  the  Crusades  (page  357).  His  character  is 
(St.  Louis),      remarkable  for  the  virtues  least  conspicuous  in 

his  time  and  rank  —  gentleness,  meekness,  com- 
passion, humility,  equity,  and  public  spirit.  He  was  at  once 
handsome  in  face,  accomplished  in  literature  and  art,  diligent 
in  business,  brave  in  battle,  forbearing  and  even  self-sacri- 
ficing after  victory,  munificent  in  bounty  at  his  own  expense 
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and  not  at  his  people's  charge,  strictly  just  towards  the  great 
feudal  lords  whose  pride  and  power  it  was  his  policy  to 
lower,  saintly  in  life  and  devoted  to  the  church's  real  inter- 
ests, and  yet  firm  in  resistance  to  what  he  deemed  unwar- 
rantable claims.  This  wonderful  union  of  qualities  greatly 
increased  the  power  of  the  crown  through  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  exerted.  Louis  IX.  ruled  from  1226  to 
1270.  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  French  domin- 
ions were  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  cession  of 
the  territory  of  Toulouse.  Amongst  his  other  services  to 
France,  St.  Louis  had  a  code  of  laws  compiled  which  put 
an  end  to  the  feudal  nuisances  of  private  war  between 
barons,  and  trial  by  the  wager  of  battle. 

3.  Philip  le  Bel  {the  Fair)  (reigned  1285-1314)  was  a  strong 
contrast  to  St.  Louis,  in  his  hieh-handed  dealing 

.  ,    ,  .  ,.  , \  .     r  ,        ,.  ,.  Philip  IV.,  or 

with  his  subjects  and  his  foes ;  but  his  policy,  too,  Philip  the 
increased  greatly  the  power  of  France.  Under 
him  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  towns  were  first  recog- 
nized in  the  political  creation  of  the  Tiers  £tat — the  Third 
Estate,  or  political  class,  the  previous  two  being  the  nobles 
and  the  priests ;  and  in  1302  the  first  French  parliament  or 
States- General,  consisting  of  nobility,  clergy,  and  burghers  (or 
freemen  of  the  towns),  assembled  in  Paris.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (page  386)  how  widely  different  the  fate  of  this 
French  parliament  proved  to  be  from  that  in  England,  whose 
powers  steadily  grew.  Philip  le  Bel  waged  a  fierce  contest 
with  Pope  Boniface  VIII,,  respecting  the  Papal  claims,  and, 
after  hastening  his  death  by  violently  seizing  him  in  his 
palace  at  Rome,  brought  the  Papacy  for  a  time  in  subjection 
to  France. 

4.  It  was  now  (1304)  that  the  residence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon,  in  Provence,  instead  of  at  Rome,  began,  Papai residence 
and  for  seventy  years  continued,  with  sometimes  «*  Avignon. 

a  rival  Pope,  —  a  state  of  things  which  lowered  the  position 
of  the  Papacy  before  the  world.     During  this  reign  of  Philip 
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the  Fair  feudalism  further  declined,  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  in  France  grew. 

5.  The  House  of  Valois  began  to  reign  in  1328,  and  the 
The  House  dynasty  ruled  till  1589.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  vaioie.  q£  Philip  of  Valois,  in  1328,  the  claim  to  the  French 
crown  made  by  Edward  III.  of  England  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  fitful  struggle  known  as  the  " Hundred  Years'  War" 
lasting  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and  closing 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  in  1453.  The 
results  to  France  were  great  temporary  misery,  the  acquire- 
ment of  absolute  power  for  her  kings,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  country  into  one  great  and  powerful  nation.  Province 
after  province  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  French 
crown,  until  Zouis  XL  (who  reigned  1 461-1483),  by  the  death 
in  battle  of  Charles  the  Bold  oi  Burgundy,  acquired  Artois  and 
much  of  Burgundy^  and  (with  the  exception  of  Brittany^  which 
soon  followed)  afterwards  ended  the  feudal  times  of  France 
by  taking  possession  of  the  last  feudal  fiefs. 

6.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  these  French  and  English 

wars  that  the   mercenary  bands  of  troops  made 

ree   ances.    ^^^.^  appearance  on  each  side,  known  as  the  Free 

Companions,  Free  Companies,  or  Free  Lances,  war  having  thus 

become  a  trade  or  a  profession,  instead  of  being  waged  solely 

by  vassals  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  military  service. 

III.    BURGUNDY  AND  SWITZERLAND.. 

I.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  gallant  little  state,  a 
Rise  of  ^^^®  ^"^  flourishing  republic  still,  makes  its  first 

Switxeriand.  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history  with  honor. 
The  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  then  fought  for  and  won 
the  beginnings  of  liberty  for  their  country.  The  centre 
of  the  land  was  under  the  control  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  when  the  three  forest  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  made  (in  1291)  a  league  for  the 
defence   of   their  rights.     In  13 15  their  forces  gained  the 
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great  victory  of  Morgarten  (south  of  Lake  of  Zurich)  over 
invading  Austrian,  troops,  and  in  13 18  their  independence 
of  the  Hapsburgs  was  acknowledged. 

2.  Other  cantons  and  cities  joined  them.  The  confedera- 
tion consisted  then  of  eight  members  till  1481,  swiMcon- 
the  country  of  the  league  acquiring  in  time  the  federation, 
name  of  Switzerland^  from  the  one  canton  Schwyz^  which  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  gaining  freedom  for  the  rest.  Further 
attacks  were  victoriously  dealt  with,  as  when  the  Swiss  (in 
1386)  utterly  defeated  Leopold  III,  of  Austria  at  Sempach  (in 
Lucerne),  and  routed  the  Austrians  again  at  Ndfels  (north 
of  Glarus)  in  1388.  The  country  still  nominally  formed  part 
of  the  German  Empire,  but  was  virtually  independent. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Burgundy^  after 
many  changes,  had  become  a  powerful  duchy  Duchy  of 
under  a  French  prince  of  the  Valois  line,  with  B"r««ody. 
great  advantages  of  position  as  a  border  state  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  also  rulers 
of  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Ffanders  (page  377),  and 
ranked  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  princes  of 
Europe. 

4.  An  invasion  of  Burgundy  by  the  Swiss,  as  allies  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  brought  them  into  collision  with 

1         r  t  •>.,       »  ,        r>    , .     SwiMlnvai- 

the   famous,  restless  warnor,  Charles  the  Bold,  ionofBur- 

gundy. 

whose  ambitious  schemes  aimed  at  annexation 
of  territory  all  round  his  duchy.  The  result  was  as  disastrous 
to  Burgundy  as  it  was  fortunate  and  glorious  for  Switzerland. 
In  1476  the  Burgundians  were  beaten  in  two  great  fights  at . 
Gransqn  (on  the  southwest  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Neufcha- 
tel),  and  at  Moral  (or  Murten),  in  the  north  of  Fribourg.  In 
1477  the  struggle  ended  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold  at  Nancy^  where  the  Swiss  troops  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Henceforth  the  soldiers  of  the 
Swiss  confederation  possessed  for  centuries  the  name  for 
skill,   discipline,  and  valor,  which  made  them  sought  after 
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by  European  powers  as  mercenary  troops.  Switzerland  be- 
came formally  separated  from  the  empire  in  1499.  The 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  was  now  joined  to  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  and  the  history  of  Burgundy,  as  a  power  in  European 
affairs,  comes  to  an  end  with  the  close  of  the  middle  ages. 

5.  The  victories  of  the  Swiss  infantry  over  the  chivalry  of 
Swiss  Burgundy  at   the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 

infantry.  added  conclusive  proof  to  previous  signs  that  a 
revolution  had  been  taking  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The  spell 
of  centuries  was  at  last  dissolved ;  the  most  experienced  gener- 
als were  astounded  to  find  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland 
receiving  the  shock  of  heavy  cavalry  on  a  forest  of  pikes, 
which  proved  to  be  impenetrable;  and  from  this  time  the 
mainstay  of  nations  in  war  became  their  foot,  and  not  their 
horse. 

IV.    ITALY. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  the  rise  to  greatness  of  the  cities 
The  Italian  ^^  northern  Italy  in  connection  with  the  commerce 
cities.  Qf  ^j^g  middle  ages  (page  378),  and  noticed  the 
successful  struggle  maintained  by  the  Lombard  League  with 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I.  {Barbarossa\  ending  with  the  Treaty 
of  Constance  in  11 83,  which  left  those  cities  virtually  independ- 
ent. The  Italian  cities  took  a  great  part  in  the  long  contest 
between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors,  and  it  is  in  connection 
with  this  subject  that  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Guelphs  (or 
Guelfs)  and  Ghibellines. 

2.  These  names,  like  the  fight  between  feudalism  and  free- 
Gueiphsand  ^o™*  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  were  of 
Qhibeiiincs.  German  origin.  In  a  contest  of  the  Saxons  and 
others  against  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  the  rebels  had  a 
leader  named  Welf  (in  Italian  Guelf\  and  used  his  name  as 
a  war-cry.  Conrad's  supporters  took  the  cry  of  Waiblingen 
(changed  in  Italian  into  Ghibelin  or  Ghibelline\  the  name  of 
a  village  where  their  leader,  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  was 
brought  up.     Guelfs  thus  came  to  mean  opponents  of  the  Em- 
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peror^  and  Ghibellines,  supporters  of  the  Emperor,  When  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  tried  to  force  back  the  leagued  Italian  free 
cities  under  feudal  government,  the  popular  party  in  Italy 
became  that  of  the  Guelfs^  and  the  Italian  feudal  party  were 
the  Ghibellines,  The  Popes  sided  with  the  Italian  free  cities 
against  .the  Emperors,  and  so  the  Guelfs  mean  also  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Popes^  and  Ghibellines  the  partisans  of  the  Em- 
perors^ in  the  long  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Italy  between 
the  Church  and  the  Empire,  which  ended  in  the  success  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power  and  its  allies  the  Guelfs. 

3.  Between  the  two  parties,  the  Italian  cities  themselves 
became  afterwards,  to  their  great  injury,  long  peudsin 
divided  in  rancorous  feuds;  the  Ghibellines  con-  cities  of  Italy, 
tending  for  the  acceptance  of  imperial  rule  in  the  in- 
terests of  unity  and  order,  the  Guelfs  insisting  on  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  jealously  watching  municipal 
privileges. 

4.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  when 
it  became  overrun  by  the  Northern  barbarians, 

Italy  had  either  preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree,  Italian 
or  had  recovered  with  great  rapidity,  the  blessings  "^"    "' 
of  civilization  and  freedom.     In  some  quarters  these  seem 
never  to  have  wholly  disappeared,  and,  when  ignorance  and 
feudalism  were  rampant  in  other  parts  of  western  Europe,  the 
towns  of  northern  Italy  were  marked  by  a  democratic  spirit, 
even  when  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical  or  aristo- 
cratic, and  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades  the  rising  common-  - 
wealths  of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas —  Venice^  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Pisa  —  acquired,  as  we  have  seen  (page  378), 
a  large  increase  of  wealth,  dominion,  and  knowledge.     Of» 
all   these    flourishing    states,   the    chief    were    Venice    and 
Florence. 

5.  Venice  was  not  only  the  leading  maritime  power  of  the 
world  in  the  last  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  acquired  in  the 
fifteenth  century  a  large  dominion  on  land  in  the  northeast 
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of  Italy.  The  form  of  government  was  that  of  an  oligarchy^ 
Venice.  Its  ^^  which  a  fcw  hundred  patricians  chose  a  senate 
ffoverament.  f^om  their  own  number,  and  from  the  senators 
a  Doge  (Venetian  dialect  for  Duke)  and  Council  of  Ten  were 
selected,  and  then  the  Ten  chose  from  their  own  number  a 
Council  of  Three,  This  Council  of  Ten  has  become  proverbial 
for  a  body  of  secret  and  irresponsible  tyrants.     Neither  the 


THE  GRAND  CANAL  AND  DOGB'S  PALACE,  VENICE. 

senate  nor  the  doge  knew  who  formed  the  Council  of  Three, 
and  a  complete  system  of  espionage  existed  over  the  actions, 
words,  and  very  looks  of  the  citizens. 

6.  The  famous  **  Lions*  Mouths  "  of  Venice  were  two  small 
The  Lions*  ^^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  palace,  into  which  were  thrust 
Bridge*©?"^  at  night  the  anonymous  denunciations  written  by 
Sighs.  those  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  through 

the  action  of  the  Council  of  Three.  The  members  of  this 
fearful  tribunal  met  at  night,  masked  and  robed  in  scarlet 
cloaks,  to  judge  those  accused  of  political  crimes,  and  there 
was  no  appeal  from  their  sentence.  The  executioner  led  the 
condemned  across  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  tQ  bis  dungeon, 
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where  he  disappeared  from  human  eyes  forever.  Under  the 
sway  of  the  Council  of  Ten  the  doge  himself  had  little  power, 
and  the  body  of  the  people  had  none  at  all.  Nevertheless, 
the  oligarchy  succeeded  in  choosing  skilful  commanders  and 
statesmen  to  head  the  fleets  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
republic,  and  Venice  retained  her  power  unimpaired  till  after 
the  close  of  the  middle  ages. 

7.  Florence — the  great  example  in  the  middle  ages  of  a 
democratic  republic^  as  Venice  was  of  an  aristocratic  ^^^^^  ^3 
or  oligarchic  commonwealth  —  was  the  Athens  of  eovemment. 
the  mediaeval  world.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  mercantile 
family  named  the  Medicis  rose  to  chief  power  in  the  state, 
and  Cosmo  de  Medici  (med'-e-chee),  a  princely  merchant  and 
popular  citizen,  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  1434. 

8.  Cosmo  is  known  as  the  "  Father  of  his  country,*^  and  he 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  descendants  for  some  cosmo  de 
generations.  He  is  renowned  as  the  liberal  and  Medici, 
judicious  patron  of  men  of  learning,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
lovers  of  science.  He  employed  agents  in  all  quarters  for 
the  collection  of  manuscripts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Orient- 
al tongues,  and  these  treasures  of  literature  formed  the  basis 
of  the  famous  Laurentian  or  Medicean  Library,  Large  sums 
of  money  were  expended  by  him  in  adorning  Florence  with 
splendid  buildings  for  civil  and  religious  uses. 

9.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Medicis,  the  great  Tuscan  city 
became   a  centre   of  political,  intellectual,  and 
commercial  life,  such  as  the  history  of  the  world  and  leammg 
has  seldom  seen.    The  revenue  of  the  Florentine 
republic  exceeded  that  which  was  yielded  annually  to  Eliza- 
beth by  her  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland.     The  manu- 
facture of  wool  employed  thirty  thousand  workmen,  and  the 
annual  sale  of  cloth  amounted,  at  present  values,  to  twelve 
and  a  half  milUon  dollars.     Eighty  banks  managed  the  finan- 
cial business  both  of  Florence  and  of  merchants  in  every 
trading  mart  of  Europe.     Edward  III.  of  England  borrowed 
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large  sums  of  Florentine  firms.  The  schools  were  flourish- 
ing.  A  rivalry  existed  amongst  the  great  and  wealthy  in 
showing  admiration  for  learning  and  genius,  in  collecting 
books  and  antiquities,  and  in  encouraging  art  to  produce 
triumphs  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.^  We  go 
for  a  moment  beyond  the  assigned  limits  of  the  middle  ages, 
in  order  to  complete  this  interesting  subject.  Under  Lorenzo  * 
de  Medici^  the  grandson  of  Cosmo, 
knowledge  and  prosperity  at  Flor- 
ence reached  their  greatest  height. 
Lorenzo  ruled  from  1469  to  1492, 
and  was  a  munificent  patron  of  arts 
and  science.  Skilled  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  and  in  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  he  cultivated  also  with 
much  success  his  own  beautiful 
Tuscan,   and    wrote    poetry    with 

LORBNZO    DB    MEDICI.  '  ^  ^ 

unusual  grace  of  style.  To  show 
what  Florence  was  in  intellectual  greatness  during  her  whole 
career,  there  can  be  nothing  more  eloquent  and  convincing 
than  a  list  of  her  greatest  citizens.  In  literature,  the  Tuscan 
city  boasts  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Boccaccio  (boc-catch'-e-o)  ; 
in  science,  of  Galileo  (ga-lee-la'-o) ;  in  maritime  affair s.^  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (ves-putch'-e),  who  was  a  friend  of  Colum- 
bus, an  explorer,  though  not  the  discoverer  of  America,  and 
the  preparer  of  charts  and  routes  for  voyagers  to  the  New 
World  which  soon  (with  injustice  to  Columbus,  not  the  fault 
of  Vespucci)  received  and  immortalized  his  name. 

10.   In  art,  Florence  has  won  the  highest  renown  through 
Michcul  Angelo,  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor; 
*  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (veen'-chee),  an  universal  gen- 
ius, at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  civil  and  military 
engineer,  scientific  inventor,  accomplished  gentleman,  mathe- 

^  For  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  the  causes  of  the  political  decline  of  these 
ereat  Italian  republics,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Macaulay's  masterly  Msay,  ntitled 
*'  Machiavelli/'  from  which  much  is  taken  in  the  above  account. 
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matician,  and  natural  philosopher;  Andrea  del  Sarto^  the 
graceful  painter ;  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  (chel-le'-ne),  sculptor, 
engraver,  and  unrivalled  worker  in  metals,  whose  exquisite 
productions  fetch  immense  prices  at  the  present  day.  After 
the  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  political  power  of  the 
great  Italian  republic  declined ;  in  1532  the  ancient  forms  of 


the  free  state  were  abolished,  and,  after  being  subject  to  a 
succession  of  tyrants,  Florence  became  merged  in  the  Grand- 
dukedom  of  Tuscany. 

V.    SPAIN. 

I.   We  have  already  noticed  the  contest  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans  in  Spain,  and  the  rise,   TheSpaniah 
between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  of  the   ciStie^d 
Christian  kingdoms  of  Navarre^  Aragon^  Castile^  Aragon. 
Leon^  and  Asiurias,     In  the  eleventh  century  Castile  became 
the  chief  Spanish  state.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  Christian 
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power  gained  much  on  the  Mahometan,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Moors  at  Tolosa  in  12 12,  there  remained  to  the  infidels 
only  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Grana'da.  The  two 
kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  now  the  chief  Christian 
states  of  Spain,  and  in  the  end  they  absorbed  all  the  others, 
Valencia  being  annexed  by  Aragon  in  1239.  Aragon  was  the 
first  Christian  state  in  which  the  people  received  due  recognition 
in  a  representative  assembly. 

2.  The   Cortes^   made   up  of   members  representing  the 

nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  townSy  exercised  for 
a  time  an  effective  control  over  the  sovereign. 
In  1 41 2  a  Castilian  prince  was  elected  king  of  Aragon  by 
the  Cortes,  and  his  descendants  ruled  there  for  some  time. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  Castile  had  waged  successful  war  with  the 
Moors,  aided  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  bravery  of  the  Cid 
(page  361).  In  Castile  also  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  a  free 
parliament  or  Cortes^  representing  all  classes^  was  established. 

3.  At  last,  in  1471,  the  marriage  of  Isabella^  Queen  of 
Kingdom  of  CasHle,  with  Ferdinand,  Infante  (or  heir  to  the 
dGSdan?'  crown)  of  Aragon,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  one 
isabeUa.  compact  Spanish  kingdom.  The  able  minister, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  worked  zealously  along  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  bringing  all  the  states  into  a  political  and 
ecclesiastical  unity,  while  they  strengthened  the  royal  author- 
ity at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and 
the  towns.  Order  was  established  throughout  the  land  by 
the  use  of  a  severe  police  and  a  strict  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in 
1 48 1  greatly  aided  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  country  against  its  enemies. 

4.  But  the  Mahometans  still  had  a  foothold  in  the  land  in 
End  of  Ma-  t^^^""  solc  remaining  realm  of  Granada,  and  the 
hometanruie.  Qatholic  kings,  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
styled,  could  not  endure  this  menace  and  reproach.     A  ten 
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years*  war  (1481-1491)  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Granada^  the  last. stronghold  of  the  Moslem  in  West- 
em  Europe.  The  Mahometan  rule  in  Spain  had  fallen  after 
an  existence  of  about  seven  and  a  half  centuries ;  and  Spain 
(except  the  kingdom  of  Navarre)  was  thus  consolidated  into 
one  powerful  realm,  fit  to  take  a  leading  part  in  European  poli- 
tics. We  transcend  briefly  the  limits  of  middle-age  history, 
in  order  to  complete  an  important  subject,  and  to  notice  the 
step  to  which  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  with  religious 
zeal,  now  impelled  the  rulers  of  Spain. 

5.  We  have  already  noticed  (page  392)  the  civilization  and 
culture  attained,  with  important  results  to  other 

SxpulsioQ  of 

parts  of  Europe,  by  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  lews  and 
people  of  Spain.  The  processes  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, also  directed  against  the  Jews  for  their  alleged  intrigu- 
ing with  the  enemies  of  the  nation  and  the  Christian  religion, 
had  not  succeeded  in  "converting"  that  ancient  and  stifl- 
necked  race  to  Christianity.  Accordingly,  in  1492,  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion  from  Spain  of  all  Jews  who 
did  not  submit  to  be  baptized.  Nearly  the  whole  race,  rather 
than  sacrifice  their  religion  to  their  civil  welfare,  thereupon 
left  the  country.  The  Moors  were  included  in  the  sentence 
of  banishment,  and  with  the  Jews  and  Moors  departed  much 
of  the  industry  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  of  certain 
branches  of  learning,  of  Spain. 

VI.    ENGLAND,  A.D.  Z066-1485. 

I.  The  very  composite  race,  the  Normans,  by  whom  the 
English  were  sq  readily  conquered,  were  de-  xheNor- 
scended  from  Rollo  (or  Rolf)  and  his  Norse-  S^Jii^d^d 
men,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  '""P^ved. 
invaded  northern  France,  —  heathens  and  ravagers,  —  and 
were  themselves  captivated  and  civilized  by  the  advanced 
elements  there,  —  Gauls,  Romans,  and  Teutons.  From  their 
amalgamation  and  transformation  resulted  the  high  ^91*19^.^ 
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qualities.     Even  their  former  language  was  buried  with  their 
savagery,  and  the  French  was  now  their  native  tongue. 

2.  Though  all  England  had  yielded  to  the  dominion  of 
Thoroucb.  William  the  Conqueror  (1066),  yet  the  following 
^iSihnib-  y^*''*  while  he  revisited  his  dukedom  of  Nor- 
jection.  mandy,  taking  with  him  Edgar  the  Atheling  and 
other  English  personages  and  treasures,  insurrections  in  the 
north  made  his  return  the  occasion  of  exemplary  confiscations 
and  the  declaration  that  the  English  were  to  be  thoroughly 
subject  to  him  and  his  Normans.  Not  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand Normans  settled  in  England.  The  confiscated  lands 
were  divided  among  the  Norman  nobles,  who  held  them  from 
him  in  feudal  tenure.  For  more  than  a  generation  the  two 
peoples  occupied  the  country  without  intermingling,  —  the 
English  stripped  of  their  worldly  possessions  and  only  a  little 
better  than  outlaws  in  their  native  land.  At  the  sound  of 
the  Curfew  bell  each  night  at  eight  o'clock,  the  law  of  the 
Conqueror  required  every  Englishman  to  be  indoors,  with 
lights  and  fires  extinguished  ;  and  this  was  the  law  for  more 
than  thirty  years^  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  English 
language  was  forbidden  in  the  schools,  and  the  Norman 
required.  The  Norman,  too,  with  law-Latin  was  made  the 
language  of  the  laws  and  the  courts,  and  so  continued  for 

four  hundred  years ^  to  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Not  from 
the  English  came  all  the  after  troubles  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign,  but  from  the  Norman  barons,  who  desired  to  throw 
oflE  the  stern  rule  of  their  new-found  king. 

3.  During  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  (1066-1087),  ^^ 

bringing  England  from  her  condi^on  of  inferiority 
or*»  great        into  rank  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  "  tremen- 

innovations. 

dous  innovations"  were  wrought.  The  feudal 
system  of  the  Continent  was  fully  established  in  1086  at  the 
Great  Council  and  Military  Array  of  the  Realm  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  By  the  act  of  the  Gemot,  the  king  became  the  supreme 
landlord,  and  every  land-owner  presumptively  held  his  land 
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directly  or  indirectly  of  him.  Thereby  he  was  enabled  to 
summon  a  large  army  at  short  notice  and  at  small  expense, 
and  his  throne  was  made  defensively  the  strongest  in  Europe. 
In  former  English  times  the  obligation  of  military  duty  lay 
rather  on  the  landlord  than  on  the  tenant.  William  applied 
the  feudal  system  also  to  the  estates  of  the  Church,  in  making 
tben  held  as  fiefs  of  the  king  by  the  tenure  of  military'  serv- 
ice, whence  resulted,  in  subsequent  reigns,  the  abuses  of 
kings  claiming  for  their  personal  use  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  intended  for  religious  or  gharitable 
purposes. 

/..  A  striking  proof  of  masterly  scope  and  practical  utility 
at  that  era  was  the  compiling  of  the  Domesday  ^  ^he  Domes- 
Book^  which  contains  the  registration  and  survey  ^y^^^^^- 
of  the  lands  of  the  entire  kingdom,  with  the  names  of  the 
tenants-in-chief,  under-tenants,  freeholders,  villeins,  and  serfs, 
the  nature  and  obligations  of  the  tenures,  their  value  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  at  the  Conquest,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  survey  (1086),  according  to  which  a  goodly  number  of  the 
estates  were  still  held  by  the  English. 

5.  Those   descendants  of  Norsemen  were  henceforward 
builders  instead  of  destroyers^  as  they  were  for-  The  Norman 
merly.      They  filled  the   land   with  edifices   of  I'JjgtS^.s' 
religion  and  learning  on  a  scale  of  architectural  k«"«*^«««- 
grandeur  and  beauty  previously  unknown  there.     They  put 
everything  on  a  high  grad . . 

6.  The  great  Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  was 
m'ade  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  most 

learned  and  pious  ecclesiastics  were  brought  over  cicaiasticii 
to  elevate  the  English.     William,  as  well  as  Lan-  *^"^*  ^^' 
franc,  shocked  that  causes  belonging  to  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  brought  to  the  judgment  of  worldly  men,  estab- 
lished ecclesiastical  courts  in  each  diocese  in  which  the  cases 
were  tried  according  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Church  ;  and  this 

*  Named  from  Domtts  Dei  Chapel,  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  which  it  was  deposited. 
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principle  of  order  was  a  salutary  offset  to  the  power  and  inter- 
ference of  the  barons.  He  built  Battle  Abbey  and  the  Tower 
of  London,  instituted  the  Cinque  Ports,  added  the  Channel 
Islands  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Jews  settled  in  the  country 
under  his  protection. 

7.  In  the  progress  of  time,  these  Normans  became  Eng- 
lishmen,  it  is  true,  for  they  were  the  lords  of 
the  English  soil  and  ruled  its  conquered  people, 


though  their  language  and  laws  continued  to  be 
Norman  French  and  law-Latin  for  centuries. 

8.  William   lost  his  life  in  the  war  which  he  made  on 

Philip,  King  of  France,  in  1087,  about  the  ter- 
wuiiam.         ritory  of  the  Vexin  between  Rouen  and  Paris, 

which  had  long  been  in  dispute  between  Nor- 
mandy and  France. 

9.  By  the  will  of  the  Conqueror  his  second  son  William 

Rufus  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  instead  of 

Succession 

of  William      his  oldest,  Robert  the  Duke  of  Normandy.     The 
stead  of  Normans  sought,  in  rebellion,  to  prevent  the  divis- 

ion of  England  and  Normandy,  while  the  English 
enabled  the  king  to  prevail,  with  the  object  of  restoring  their 
separate  nationality  rather  than  continuing  it  as  a  Norman 
province. 

10.  From  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  see  of  Canterbury 
Death  of         was  vacant  four  years.     William  II.  exhibited  his 

•  wSSum^ii/s  t'*"^  character,  gave  way  to  all  his  passions,  and 
character.  openly  scoffed  at  religion  and  virtue.  While  he 
invaded  Normandy,  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  with  Edgar 
Atheling,  invaded  England,  resulting  in  English  successes. 
Civilization  and  Christianity  seemed  in  dajiger  of  perishing 
out  of  the  land  by  reason  of  the  king's  profligacy  and  that  of 

his  minions,  when,  during  an  attack  of  illness, 
o&rchbishop  William   obtained   the   appointment   of    Anselm 

(Abbot  of  Bee)  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
one  of  the  great  scholars  and  theologians,  "  whom  no  power 
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on  earth  could  make   acquiesce  in  any  course   that   was 
wrong," 

11.  In  1095,  Duke  Robert  mortgaged  Normandy  to  Wil- 
liam to  procure  money  to  join  the  first  crusade ;  possession  of 
and  this  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  the  begin-  Normandy, 
ning  of  a  long  period  of  wars  between  England,  as  owner  of 
Normandy,  and  France. 

12.  Anselm  fearlessly  rebuked  the  king  for  his  vices,  and 
was  forced  into  exile.     **  In  this  opposition  X.othe^ 

Ropfooi  to 

irresponsible  despotism  of  the  Norman  kings,  the  theidnc. 

,^        ,,,..,  ,,  ^.        His  death. 

people  first  learned  their  nght  and  duty  to  resist 
an  encroaching  royal  power."  William  II.  was  accidentally 
killed  (iioo)  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  reign,  Cumberland 
and  South  Wales  had  been  acquired.  The  last  attempt  on 
England  by  the  Northmen  was  made  in  1097  by  Marcus, 
King  of  Norway ;  the  Tower  of  London,  begun  by  his  father, 
was  completed,  and  Westminster  Hall  was  built. 

13.  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  again  excluded,  and 
his  brother  Henry,  bom  in  England,  was  made  Accession  of 
king.  He  married  Matilda  (otherwise  Edith)  of  "S^chkrter 
Scotland,  who  was  great-granddaughter  of  Edmund  ®^  liberies. 
Ironsides,  and  he  recalled  Archbishop  Anselm.  To  secure 
the  crown,  Henry  I.  granted  a  Charter  of  Liberties,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  groundwork  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  the  reign  of  King  John.  He  made  war  on  his  brother, 
Robert  of  Normandy,  whom  he  defeated  and  captured  in 
1106  and  kept  confined  in  Cardiff  Castle  till  his  death  in 
1 124,  and  Normandy  was  annexed  by  absolute  title  to  the 
English  Crown. 

14.  Archbishop  Anselm,  having  on  principle  refused  to 
submit  to  reinvestiture,  at  the   demand  of   the 

King,  was  again  forced  into  exile  ;  but  in  1107   "nvUtitSre 
he  returned,  it  being  settled  that  the  ring  and  the  ** 
crozier,  as  denoting  spiritual  jurisdiction,  were  in  future  to  be 
conferred  by  the  Pope ;  fealty  and  homage,  being  civil  duties, 
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were  still  to  be  rendered  to  the  King  for  the  temporalities 
of  the  See.  Had  the  King  gained  the  exclusive  right  of  in- 
vestiture, the  independence  of  the  Church  would  have  been 
endangered.  She  would  have  been  feudalized  and  made  sub- 
servient, and  thus  lost  the  secret  of  her  moral  influence.  In 
the  resistance  of  Anselm  to  Rufus  and  Henry,  we  see  the 
first  constitutional  opposition  to  the  irresponsible  power  of 
the  King.  The  King  was  taught  that  there  was  a  limit  to  his 
power,  an  authority  above  him  with  which  he  must  reckon, 
and  the  people  learned  their  right  and  duty  of  resisting  arbi- 
trary rule.     Anselm  died  in  1109. 

15.  During  the  twenty-five  years  remaining  of  this  reign, 

England  had  the  advantage  of  general  peace  at 

A  lone  peace.    ,      ^  ,  .•        .u  •  •     j   i_ 

home,  only  excepting  the  repression  required  by 
the  rebellious  Welsh. 

16.  His  daughter  Matilda,  Empress  Dowager  of  Henry  V.^ 
MatUdaof  was  in  1 1 28  married  to  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou, 
Anjou.  ^j^^  jj^gjj.  domestic  quarrels  vexed  his  few  remain- 
ing years.     He  died  1135. 

17.  The  principal  grievance  of  his  reign  was  the  Forest 
Events  of  ^^^'  '^^^  function  of  the  king's  court  in  mat- 
Henry  i.'s       ters  of  revenue  was  assigned  to  the  Court  of 

Exchequer.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
was  introduced  into  England  by  some  Flemings,  who  set- 
tled at  Worsted^  in  Norfolk,  whence  the  name  of  the  article 
worsted, 

18.  In  1 127  and   again  in   1131,  Henry  I.  induced  his 

subjects  to  swear  fealty  to  his  daughter  the 
Matilda  to       Emprcss  Matilda  (now  also  Countess  of  Anion) 

succeed.  j      / 

as  his  successor.  But  the  Norman  barons,  out  of 
hereditary  jealousy  toward  the  Angevins  and  also  because  of 
her  own  unpopularity  and  particularly  that  of  her  husband 
Geoffrey,  abandoned  her  cause,  and  enabled  Stephen  of  Blois, 
the  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  to  secure  the 
throne. 
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19.  As'  a  matter  of  course,  Stephen  confirmed  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.,  and  guaranteed  the  liberties  of  the  Stephen  of 
Church  and  State.  His  reign  of  nineteen  years  HiTtroubfout 
(1135-1154)  was  a  series  of  great  mistakes  and  "**^ 
produced  unprecedented  general  misery.  The  great  crisis 
came  when  he  wantonly  deprived  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  and  Ely  of  their  diocesan  property,  and  civil  war 
raged  during  1139-1148  between  him  and  the  Empress 
Matilda  aided  by  her  half-brother  Robert,  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter. Mercenary  troops  from  Flanders  were  employed  by 
both  sides.  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln,  and  Matilda  was  proclaimed  queen.  Her  haughti- 
ness provoked  rebellion,  and  she  had  to  flee.  Gloucester,  hav- 
ing been  taken  prisoner  at  Winchester,  was  exchanged  for 
Stephen,  and  Stephen  again  occupied  the  throne. 

20.  The  death  of  Geoffrey  in  1151  left  his  son  Henry 
Fitz  Empress  Count  of  Anjou,  who,  by  right  of  The  Treaty  of 
Eleanor,  his  wife,  was  also  Lord  of  Aquitaine  and  Winchester. 
Poitou ;  and  in  1153  Henry  landed  in  England  in  support  of 
his  mother's  claim  to  the  throne.  A  truce  was  made  at 
Wallingford,  followed  by  the  important  Treaty  of  Winchester^ 
under  which  Henr/s  right  to  the  succession  was  acknowl- 
edged. The  death  of  Stephen  in  1154  ended  the  Norman 
dynasty^  which  during  its  eighty-eight  years  effected  a  stupen- 
dous reconstruction  and  elevation  by  which  petty  kingdoms 
were  united,  the  peoples  solidified,  England  made  a  nation 
and  in  time  a  ruling  power  and  a  spirit  made  dominant  in 
England  that  has  since  largely  prevailed  for  good  and  ill 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Norman  kings  of  England  were  :  — 

William  I.,  who  reigned  from  1066  to  1087  =  21  years 
William  II.,  "         «*  "     1087  "  1100=  13  years 

Henry  I.,        "         "  "     1 100  "  1135  =  35  years 

Stephen,        ««        «  a     1 135  «  1154  =  19  years 

88  years 
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The  genealogical  descent  is  seen  as  follows :  *- 

WUliam  I.  m.  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
reigned  1066  to  1087. 


r 

Kobertf  J 


Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy. 


William  II. 
X087-1100. 


Henry  I.  m.  Matilda        Adela  m,  Stephen, 
1100-1135  of  I  Count 

Scotland.  ofBlois. 


Stephen. 


William 

(drowned 

iiao). 


Matilda  m,  i.  Henry  V.  of  Robert  of 

Germany.  Gloucester 

a.  Geoffrey  of  (illegitimate). 

Anjou. 
(By  her  ad  husband) 


Henrv  II.  m.  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine. 
The  first  of  the  Ang^evm,  or  Plantagenet  ^  Kings. 
1154-1189 

21.  Henry  II.  was  not  a  Norman^  but,  by  descent  and  in 
Henry  II.:  his  character  and  feeling,  an  Angevin,  When  he 
dominions.  became  king  of  England  in  1154,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  ruled  also  one-third  of  France ;  for,  from  his 
mother  he  inherited  Normandy  and  Maine  as  well  as  Eng- 
land^ from  his  father  Anjou  and  Touraine^  and  from  his  wife 
he  was  master  of  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  etc. ;  so  that  when  a  few 
years  later  he  acquired  Brittany  and  Nantes^  he  possessed 
the  whole  western  coast  of  France. 

22.  His  government  was  a  centralized  despotism.     He 

aimed  to  destroy  the  adjustment  of  the  spiritual 
pptic  rule  and  and  sccular  jurisdictions  made  by  William  I.,  in 

order  to  make  himself  master  of  Church  and  State. 
On  the  death  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1162), 
he  sought  to  accomplish  his  design  by  uniting  that  office  with 
the  secular  office  of  chancellor  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
Becket,  the  chancellor  of  the  realm.  Immediately  after  the 
latter's  consecration,  however,  Becket,  because  of  the  incon- 

^  Plant AGBNBT.  —  From  planta-genisia^  a  sprig  of  broom.    An  Earl  of  Anjou  went 

-  ~:i — :>...»,.  t^  Palestine   ——- —  -  — ^' »-  ^ — ^ ' --■'-  --  »---  ^-^ — » 

lility.    T 
when  it  was  assumed  by  Richard,  Duke  orVork. 


\  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  wearing  a  palmer's  dress,  and  a  sprig  of  genista  in  his  helmet 
as  a  token  0!  humility.    The  name  Plantagenet  was  first  usied  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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sistent  nature  of  the  offices,  resigned  the  chancellorship,  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  king. 

23.  As  archbishop  he  required  restitution  of  the  Church 
lands,  and  in  his  successful  opposition  to  the  Becketa* 
king's  imposition  of  the  Danegeld  afforded  the  *«^hbiahop. 
first  instance  of  asserting  the  right  of  the  National  Council 
to  refuse  as  well  as  to  bestow  money,  and  forestalled  the 
part  of  Hampden.  By  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  Henry 
sought  to  establish  his  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  persons 
and  affairs  of  the  clergy,  but  Becket  quickly  withdrew  an 
inconsiderate  consent  upon  realizing  that  it  exceeded  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  King's  rage  was  vented  by  charges 
against  him  of  contumacy  and  high  treason,  compelling  him 
to  escape  to  France.  After  eight  years  of  persistency  in  the 
quarrel,  in  the  course  of  which  (1167-68)  he  made  war  upon 
France  for  sheltering  Becket,  he  became  reconciled  and  per- 
mitted the  latter's  return  (1170). 

24.  The  Archbishop  of  York  having  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  perform  the  Henry's  nge 
ceremonies  of  coronation  of  Prince  Henry,  which  BedJe?* 
the  King  had  procured  in  violation  of  prescriptive  ""'■^"'• 
right  and  as  an  indignity  to  Becket,  he  and  the  assistant  prel- 
ates were  excommunicated  by  Becket  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. At  this  the  King  used  such  violent  expressions 
of  rage  and  impatience  that  four  barons  present  carried 
into  effect  the  literal  meaning  of  those  expressions,  and 
took  away  the  life  of  Becket  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  his 
cathedral. 

25.  Henry  declared  to  the  Pope  his  own  innocence,  and 
after  Becket  was  canonized  as  St.  Thomas  of  st.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  Henry  made  a  pilgrimage  to,  and  Canterbury, 
did  penance  at,  his  tomb  (1174).  As  Sir  James  Stephen 
observes,  "  Becket  helped  to  maintain  moral  against  physi- 
cal force,  to  control  the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  Crown, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  modern  English  freedom." 
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26.  In  1 167  Henry  had  permitted  his  subjects  to  aid  Der- 

mont  McMurrough,  the  expelled  king  of  Leinster. 
Lord  of  Strongbow,   Earl   of   Pembroke,   took  Wexford, 

Ireland. 

Waterford,  and  Dublin  in  1169,  and  in  117 1-72 
Henry  visited  those  places  and  returned  with  the  title  Lord 
of  Ireland,  a  merely  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  comparatively 
small  part  of  that  country  which  was  called  the  English  pale, 
consisting  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth,  Kildare,  and 
East  and  West  Meath. 

27.  The  nineteen  years  of  Henry  II/s  reign  after  the 

murder  of  Becket  were  a  period  of  gloom  and 
Henry  ii.'B  Warfare,  embittered  to  him  by  the  rebellion  of 
"*'°*  his  sons  Henry,^  Richard,  and  Geoffrey  in  11 73, 

aided  by  Louis  VI L  of  France  and  William  the  Lion  of 
Scotland,  and  by  the  barons  both  in  Normandy  and  in 
England ;  and  again,  after  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  (reof- 
frey,  by  the  rebellion  in  the  Poitevin  provinces,  in  1 188,  of 
his  sons  Richard  and  John  (his  favorite),  by  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  caused  hi^  death,  broken- 
hearted, in  1 189.  Henry  spent  the  chief  part  of  the  last 
thirteen  years  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  employing  merce- 
nary troops,  to  support  which  his  subjects'  were  heavily  taxed, 
principally  by  scutage^  and  tallage.  By  the  treaty  of  Falaise 
(11 74),  the  Scottish  king  agreed  to  hold  his  crown  as  a  fief 
of  England. 

a8.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  Assize*  of  Clarendon  (1166) 
Assizes  of  instituted  the  grand  jury  and  a  species  of  petit  jury  for  trial 
Clarendon,  or  ordeal  in  criminal  causes.  The  Assize  of  Northampton 
^^'  (1176)  divided  England  into  six  circuits  for  fiscal  and  judi- 

cial purposes,  and  three  itinerant  justices,  now  judges  of  Assize,  were 
appointed  permanently  in  those  districts,  which  rendered  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  follow  the  King's  Court  to  Normandy  or  wherever  he  might 
be.    The  Assize  of  Arms  (1181)  restored  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  mili- 

^  For  whose  coronation  Henry  II.  contrived  insult  to  Becket. 

*  Scutate  was  a  money  payment  of  £-^  upon  every  knieht's  fee  in  England  and  of  40 
Aneevin  shillings  of  those  in  Normandy  to  the  king,  instead  of  personal  service. 

*  *Mmw"  in  such  connections  means  the  eaict  issued  by  the  king  with  the  nominal 
consent  of  the  Council  (Saxon,  Gemot)  at  the  Assize  (=  session)  of  the  latter. 
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tary  system,  which  provided  that  each  knight  and  freeholder  should  fur- 
nish his  own  equipments,  and  this  served  to  counterbalance  the  power  of 
the  feudatories.  The  Saladin  Tithe  ^  (1188)  wa£  the  first  tax  upon  the 
income  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  was  imposed  also  upon  the 
church  and  clergy. 

29.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1x54,  the  throne 
was  filled  by  the  Angevin  or  Plantagenet  line  of  pcdodaof  the 
kings  for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  to  <*yn*»*i«"- 
1399,  when  Richard  II.  was  deposed.  Three  successive 
kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  reigned  to  1461,  sixty-two 
years,  when  the  Lancastrians  were  ousted  by  the  House  of 
York,  the  duration  of  whose  rule  covered  just  less  than 
twenty-five  years,  to  1485, — the  end  of  the  Mediaeval  period 
of  this  History. 

THB  ANQBVIN,  OR  PLANTAQBNBT,  KINGS. 

Henry  II.  reigned  from  1 1 54-1 1 89 =  35  years 

Richard  I.  reigned  from  1 189-1 199 =10     ** 

The  eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II. 

John  reigned  from  1 199-12 16 =17     ** 

The  next  surviving  son  of  Henry  II* 

Henry  III.  reigned  from  1216-1272 =  56    " 

Ascended  the  throne  at  nine  years  of  age — the  elder  son 
of  King  John. 

Edward  I.  reigned  from  1 272-1307 —  35     " 

Elder  son  of  Henry  III. 

Edward  II.  reigned  from  1 307-1 327 =  20     ** 

Eldest  ^n  of  Edward  I. 

Edward  III.  reigned  from  1327-1377 =50     " 

Ascended  the  throne  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  son  of 
Edward  II. 

Richard  II.  reigned  from  1377-1399 =  22     " 

Grandson  of  Edward  III. ;  ascended  the  throne  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  who  died  1376.  *  — 

245      * 
THB  LANCASTRIAN  KINQS. 

Henry  IV.  reigned  from  1 399-141 3 =14  years 

Grandson  of  Edward  III.,  being  the  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  * 

Henry  V.  reigned  from  1413-1422 =   9    <« 

Son  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  VI.  reigned  from  1422-1461  .......=  39    ** 

Son  of  Henry  V. ;  succeeding  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
sine  months.  - — 

02 


»  See  page  356. 
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THB  YORKIST  KINGS. 
Edward  IV.  reigned  from  1 461-1483 =22  years 

Son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York  (killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  1460) ;  descended  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  the  third  son  of  Edward  III. 

Edward  V.  reigned  in  1483 =  2  mo& 

Son  of  Edward  IV.,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

Richard  III.  reigned  from  1483-1485 =2     '' 

The  surviving  brother  of  Edward  IV.  

24  yrs.  2  mos. 
Followed  by  the  Reign  of  the  Tudor  Kinge. 

THB  ANGEVIN.   OR  PLANTAGENET,  KINGS,  1x54  to  1999. 

1.  The  leading  events  and  features  of  the  rule  to  which 
chronoiogi-  ^^  "^w  Combined  Normans  and  English  were 
cai  narrative,  subjected  by  the  Plantagenets,  aliens  transplanted 
in  England,  and  by  their  even  more  sanguinary  successors  of 
the  English  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  condensed  chronological  order  rather  than  in 
the  generalized  mode  of  the  rest  of  this  work,  as  more 
appropriate  to  the  closer  relation  of  English  to  American 
history. 

2.  It  will  be  noted  that  so-called  parliaments  were  only 

the  great  councils  of  the  king,  in  which  the  peo- 

Explanation         ,       .        ,  .  ,  ,  .       , 

regarding  pie,  in  the  Constituent  sense  as  understood  m  the 
United  States,  had  no  part,  and  in  which  only 
the  barons,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  lesser  clergy  had  a 
voice.  The  kings  and  barons  never  did  anything  of  them- 
selves for  the  people  at  large.  Whatever  was  acquired  for 
the  people  by  the  Great  Charters  and  in  legislation  and  in  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  or  villeinage  was  obtained  by  the  voice 
and  influence  of  the  clergy  for  the  members  of  their  flock, 
esp^  cially  taking  advantage  of  crises  of  opposition  between 
the  kings  and  baronage  to  secure  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
oppressed  mankind.  The  largest  power  of  the  Great  Council 
or  Parliament  was  that  derived  from  the  Saxon  Witanage- 
mote,  of  determining  as  to  the  royal  succession.     At  other 
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times,  parliaihents  were  summoned  only  as  a  last  resort  of 
the  kings  to  wheedle  money  from  the  kingdom  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts  or  the  expenses  of  their  ambitious  wars, 
whenever  they  had  exhausted  every  oppressive  practice  of 
their  own  of  extorting  money.  On  such  occasions  it  was  that 
Magna  Charta  was  again  and  again  confirmed  (thirty-eight^ 
times),  and  rights  and  concessions  gradually  gained  for  the 
Commons. 

3.  For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  inter-relations  of  the 
Church,  the  government,  and  their  subjects,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  before  the  six-  tionsofthe 
teenth  century  all  Christians  were  united  in  the  "^  » *  • 
same  faith,  —  the  Pope  was  the  Spiritual  Father  of  all, — 
and  so  he  in  duty  acted  and  was  appealed  to  as  Father  and 
as  Arbiter.  When,  by  the  enactments  of  warrior  kings  for 
their  own  purposes,  intercourse  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  people  of  the  Church  was  sought  to  be  controlled,  it  may 
be  an  object  of  interest  for  the  student  to  determine  what  gain, 
if  any,  there  was  of  moral  and  patriotic  principle  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  how  wars  and  despotism  increased  or  not ;  for  in 
these  were  involved  the  most  important  interests,  those  of  all 
the  subjects^  for  whose  welfare  government  was  instituted  and 
intrusted  to  kings  upon  their  moral  accountability,  not  given 
as  their  absolute  property. 

4.  Henry  II.'s  immediate  successor,  Richard  I.,  sumamed 
Cceur  de  Lion  for  his  valor  after  joining  the  Cm- 

RcicTD  of 

sades,  although  born  at  Oxford,  had  been  taken  Richard  i., 
abroad  and  educated  to  be  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  "  "^' 
He  had  known  England  only  in  two  or  three  visits  of  a 
month  each,  and,  though  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  he  perhaps 
could  not  speak  a  sentence  in  English.  To  join  the  Third 
Crusade,  he  sold  benefices  and  everything  he  could  convert 
into  money.     He  said  he  would  sell  London  if  he  could  find 

^  Six  times  by  Henry  III.,  three  times  by  Edward  I.,  fifteen  times  by  Edward  III., 
six  tiroes  by  Rioiard  n.,  six  times  by  Henry  IV.,  once  by  Henry  V.,  and  once  by 
Heniy  VI. 
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a  purchaser.  The  King  of  Scotland  thus  bought  back  his 
sovereignty.  Within  three  months  from  his  coronation,  he 
quit  his  kingdom,  leaving  William  Longchamps,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  as  Justiciar  and  Chancellor,  who  showed  such  contempt 
of  Englishmen  that  the  bishops,  barons,  and  Londoners  de- 
posed him  and  made  John  regent.  The  career  of  Richard 
as  a  Crusader  is  mentioned  on  page  355.  Richard  being  im- 
prisoned by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  his  brother  John 
endeavored  to  prevent  his  return  to  England,  but  was  de- 
feated by  their  mother  Eleanor  (1193).  Being  ransomed  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  silver  marks  raised  by  taxes 
on  the  English,  he  returned.  The  same  year  he  raised  more 
money  to  carry  on  war  with  France,  and  thenceforward  he 
was  not  connected  with  England,  except  in  draining  it  by 
heavy  taxation.  After  defeating  Philip  at  the  battle  of 
Gisors  (1198),  he  besieged  Chaluz  Castle  (1199),  where  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  aged  forty-two. 

The  motto  '*  Dieu  et  mon  droit "  was  first  used  at  Gisors,  by  Richard, 
and  the  three  lions  now  on  the  royal  arms  were  first  used  by  him. 

5.  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  the  fourth-born  son  of  Henry 
Reign  of  John,  ^^v  ^ho  became  king  in  1 199,  was  detested  by  the 
ixg^xaxS.  English  for  his  known  treachery.  As  a  king,  he 
was  the  meanest  and  basest  that  ever  disgraced  the  English 
throne.  History  holds  him  responsible  for  the  very  cruel 
murder  of  his  nephew  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrey, 
the  deceased  third  son  of  Henry  II.,  whose  right  to  the  throne 
was  superior.  His  war  with  King  Philip  Augustus  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  part 
of  Aquitaine. 

6.  In  1207,  he  quarrelled  with  the  Pope  (Innocent  III.) 

respecting  the  appointment  of  Archbishop  of  Can- 
rd  with  the     tcrbury.     The  Pope  resolved  to  free  the  Church 

from  the  royal  tyranny,  and  insisted  upon  the 
appointment  of  the  worthy  Stephen  Langton.  John  brutally 
insulted  the  Pope,  and  defied  him  to  do  his  worst.     In  1209, 
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John  was  excommunicated,  England  laid  under  interdict,  and 
(in  12 12)  John  was  deposed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  crown  of 
England  was  transferred  to  the  King  of  France.  On  the  eve 
of  Ascension  Day,  12 13,  however,  John  abjectly  submitted, 
and  agreed  thenceforward  to  hold  the  crown  as  vassal  of  the 
Pope  and  pay  him  annual  tribute. 

7.  He   continued    his   quarrels  with  the  baronage,   and 
demanded  from  them  an  unusual  scutage,  which 

^  Magna  Char- 

was  refused.     The  barons,  clergy,  and  representa-  ta  wrested 

tives  from  each  township  in  the  king  s  demesne, 
headed  by  Archbishop  Langton  and  Robert  Fitzwalter,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  styled  the  "  Marshal  of  the  Army  of 
God  and  the  Holy  Church,"  demanded  from  the  King  the 
observance  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  John,  deserted  by  all 
but  seven  personal  adherents  (foreigners),  consented  to  a 
conference  at  Runnymeade,  a  meadow  between  Windsor  and 
Staines,  and  there  the  Great  Charter  of  English  liberties  was 
signed  (12 15).  In  it  the  interests  of  the  people  were  consid- 
ered side  by  side  with  the  interests  of  the  barons  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Archbishop  Langton.  It  is  a  clearly  stated  summary 
of  the  native  and  inherent  rights  of  Englishmen,  which  the 
Norman  kings  by  charters  had  bound  themselves  not  to 
invade  or  abrogate.  Twenty-five  barons  were  nominated  to 
compel  the  King  to  do  his  part.  Still  he  refused  to  abide  by 
the  charter.  With  hosts  of  foreign  mercenaries  he  ravaged 
the  country  (12 15).  Prince  Louis  of  France,  to  whom  the 
English  barons,  in  despair,  offered  the  crown,  landed  in  Eng- 
land and  received  their  homage  (12 16).  Soon  after,  John 
died  unlamented. 

8.  John  having  made  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Pope  two 
years  before,  the  latter,  as  his  feudal  lord,  was  The  Pope  as 
bound,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  times  ■"*««**^ 

in  such  cases,  to  protect  his  subject  against  the  violence  and 
rebellion  of  the  barons,  and  to  the  extent  only  of  supposed 
disloyalty  or  usurpation  did  the  effect  of  the  Pope's  condem- 
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nation  extend,  not  to  the  rights  and  liberties  set  forth  in 
Magna  Charta,  for  these  were  all  ancient  and  well  recog- 
nized ;  they  were  simply  the  guaranty  of  the  requirements  of 
natural  justice  and  the  re-statement  of  long  established  rights. 
As  the  Pope's  letter,  therefore,  did  not  apply  to  the  case  and 
was  procured  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Kring,  it  fell  as 
a  dead  letter  and  had  no  effect,  from  its  reception. 

9.  John's  son,  Henry  III.,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was 
crowned  at  Gloucester  by  the  Papal  legate  Gualo 
HelSr  ni.,  (12 16).  The  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
was  appointed  regent,  and  Prince  Louis  having 
been  defeated  at  the  battle  known  as  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  in 
1 2 17,  and  the  French  fleet  defeated  soon  after,  the  prince 
made  the  Peace  of  Lambeth  and  returned  to  France.  The 
Great  Charter  was  confirmed  in  12 17  and  again  in  1225. 
Archbishop  Langton,  in  his  last  years,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  national  or  patriotic  party,  in  opposition  to  the  foreign 
(Angevin)  faction.  He  died  in  1228.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, Henry  declared  himself  of  age  to  govern  (1227),  and 
the  history  of  the  next  twenty-six  years  is  an  account  of  his 
folly,  misgovernment,  and  the  national  disaster. 

ID.  The  King's  enormous  debts  compelled  him  to  call  a 
TheMadPar-  Parliament  (1258)  at  Westminster.  They  after- 
uament,  1258.  ^ards,  at  Oxford,  passed  the  Provisions  of  Oxford, 
which  the  King  and  his  son  Edward  promised  to  obey.  This 
was  called  the  Mad  Parliament,  because  the  barons,  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  the  King's  foreign  friends,  came  to  Parlia- 
ment armed,  to  present  their  list  of  grievances.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil to  carry  out  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  which  provided  that 
four  knights  should  be  appointed  by  the  freeholders  of  each 
county  to  point  out  in  Parliament  the  grievances,  a  new 
sheriff  was  to  be  elected  yearly,  and  Parliament  was  to  meet 
three  times  a  year.  In  1261,  the  King  repudiated  the  Provis- 
ions, hired  foreign  troops;  in  1264,  in  war  with  the  barons^ 
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he  was  defeated,  captured,  and  held  by  Simon  de  Montfort, 
although  by  the  Treaty  of  Lewes  he  was  to  be  released. 

11.  The  First  Parliament,  called  De  Montfort's,  to  which 

representatives  from  the  cities  and  boroughs  were 

summoned,  the  original  of  the  House  of  Com-  Parliament, 

1265. 
mens,  met  January  20,  1265.     The  same  year,  at 

the  battle  of  Evesham,  Simon  de  Montfort  was  defeated  and 

slain.     He  is  extolled  as  Simon  the  Just.     The  barons  were 

subdued  by  Prince   Edward.     The   Dictum  of  Kenilworth 

annulled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  re-established  the  full 

authority  and  government  of  the  King.    When  the  King  died 

(1272)  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  he  had 

rebuilt  as  a  burial-place  for  the  kings.  Prince  Edward  was 

with  the  Eighth  Crusade. 

12.  Edward  I.  (Longshanks),  eldest  son  of   Henry  III., 
styled  "the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets "  and 

,,-_,.,_..,,,  .  ,        Reign  of 

"the  English  Justmian,"  began  to  reign  at  the  Edward i., 
age  of  thirty-five,  a  warrior,  and  well  qualified 'by 
nature,  education,  and  experience,  to  be  a  lawgiver.  Edward's 
first  Parliamen^,  at  Westminster,  in  1275,  passed  the  first 
statute  of  Westminster,  which  undertakes  to  recite  and  pro- 
vide for  all  public  and  private  rights  and  remedies.  Customs 
on  exports  and  imports  were  given  to  the  King. 

13.  From  1277  to  1284  the  war  of  the  conquest  of  Wales 
went  on.     By  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan  (March,  conquest  of 
1284),  Wales  was   formally  annexed.     Edward's  Waiea. 
fourth  son,  having  been  born  at  Caernarvon,  was  styled  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (1301),  since  which  the  eldest  son  of  each 
sovereign  has  borne  that  title,  with  five  exceptions.* 

14.  Edward  I.'s  early  Parliaments  were  only  councils,  inas- 
much as  they  contained  no  representations  of  the 

•'     ,      ,  '^     ,  Statutes:  quo 

Commons,  and  the  many  very  important  enact-  warranto,  de 
ments  which  will  be  recited  were  practically  his  <&««,  quia 
own  edicts.     The  statute  of  Gloucester,  quo  war-  '^ 

»  The  exceptions  are  Prince  Edward  (III.),  Prince  Henry  (VI.)i  Prince  Edward  (VIA 
Prince  Charles  (II.),  and  the  Elder  Pretender, 
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rantOy  was  for  inquiry  into  the  titles  of  estates  and  securing 
the  royal  revenue  (1278).  The  statute  of  Mortmain,  or  de 
religiosis,  1279,  prohibited  lands  or  tenements  being  made 
over  to  religious  houses  without  the  royal  consent,  under  pain 
of  forfeiture.  The  statute  of  Westminster  II.  (1285)  contain- 
ing the  clause  de  donis,  founded  entails,  so  that  no  holder  of 
entailed  land  could  alienate  it  or  encumber  it  for  more  than 
his  own  lifetime.  The  statute  of  quia  emptores  (=  "  inasmuch 
as  the  purchasers*^)  (1290)  prevented  subinfeudation;  the  pur- 
chaser, instead  of  becoming  the  feudal  dependent  of  the  alienor, 
became  the  dependent  of  the  alienor's  lord.  Gascony,  the 
last  of  the  English  possessions  in  France,  became  forfeited 
in  1294,  because  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  refused  to 
appear  before  his  feudal  lord,  the  King  of  France. 

15.  War  with  Scotland  arose  on  the  death  of  the  infant 

Queen  Margaret,  1290,  when  John  Baliol,  Robert 
quest  of  Scot-  Brucc,  and  John   Hastings  claimed  the  crown. 

Edward,  as  overlord,  decided  in  favor  of  John 
Baliol,  who  did  homage  to  Edward  for  the  kingdom.  Edward 
vexed  him  by  the  indignity  of  summoning  him  repeatedly 
to  Westminster.  In  alliance  with  the  king  of  France,  he 
revolted  (1296),  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  Scots*  defeat 
at  Dunbar  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  Baliol  a 
prisoner  in  London.  The  coronation  stone  and  regalia  were 
thjsn  removed  by  Edward  from  Scone  to  Westminster,  where 
they  have  remained.  The^rj/  conquest  of  Scotland  was  then 
complete. 

16.  In  1295,  Edward,  requiring  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
First  Regular  defray  the  expenses  of  wars  with  Scotland,  France, 
Parliament.  ^^^  Wales,  Called  a  Regular  National  Parliament, 
in  which,  besides  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  the  greater 
barons,  summoned  by  special  writs,  there  were  representa- 
tives of  the  inferior  clergy,  two  knights  from  each  shire,  two 
citizens  from  each  city,  and  two  burgesses  from  each  borough, 
for  whose  election  the  sheriff  was  to  provide.     The  barons 
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voted  one-eleventh,  the  clergy  one-tenth,  and  the  commons 
one-seventh  of  their  respective  properties. 

17.  The  Confirmatio  Chartarum  and  de  tallagio  non  conce- 
dendOy  forced  from  the  King  by  the  firmness  of  Arbitrary 
Archbishop  Winchelsey  and   the  barons,  repre-  ^JJuu-""" 
sented   by  Bohun  (constable   of  England),  and  ****°^- 
Bigod  (marshal  of  England),  were   the  completion  of  the 
work  begun  by  Stephen  Langton  and  the  barons  at  Runny- 
meade  and  established  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
Parliament  to  impose  taxation.     Edward  I.  thus  surrendered 
the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation. 

18.  A  second  war  with  Scotland  rose  out  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Scots  under  Sir  William  Wallace  in  1297,  second  Scot- 
when  they  ravaged  the  north  of  England.  Stir-  wmSmwi. 
ling  Castle  was  captured  by  Edward  (1304),  and  *•"»  ***^- 
the  Scottish  nobles  submitted.  Wallace  was  betrayed  to  the 
English  and  executed  in  the  Tower  as  a  traitor.  Again  the 
Scots  revolted.  Robert  Bruce  was  crowned  their  king  at 
Scone  (1306)  and  won  the  battle  of  London  Hill.  Edward 
died  near  Carlisle  in  1307.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  is :  Malleus  Scotorum  (the  hammer  or  scourge  of 
the  Scots)  1307  Pactum  Serva  (keep  the  covenant). 

In  this  reign,  the  Jews  were  cruelly  treated  and  banished. 

19.  Edward  II.  possessed  no  single  quality  to  command 
respect.     He  was  entirely  given  up  to  pleasure,  R^ign  ©f 
and  utterly  neglected  the  first  duties  of  his  office.  ^^fJay"' 
The   war  with   Scotland  was   abandoned.      He  i^avontes. 
recalled  the  favorite,  Piers  Gaveston,  the  Gascon  whom  his 
father  banished   and  warned   him   against,  and   made  him 
regent  for  a  time,  to  the  disgust  of  the  nobles. 

20.  Parliament,  as  in   1258,   appointed   a  committee  of 
twenty-one,  called  the  Lords  Ordainers,  to  man-  The  baron* 
age  the  government  and  make  laws  for  the  benefit  o"*^^^®**- 

of  the  king,  the  Church,  and  the  people.     The  barons  were 
so  outraged  by  the  privileges  conferred  on  Gaveston,  that 
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under  the  lead  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  they  executed  him 
without  a  trial  13 12.  The.  absence  of  all  rule  caused  intense 
suffering  among  the  people. 

21.  Robert  Bruce  ravaged  England  as  far  as  Durham  and 

Chester,  and  compelled  a  movement  on  the  part 
cesses— Ban-  of  the   English.      Edward   II.  marched   to   the 

relief  of  Stirling  Castle  with  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  (13 14),  and  the  English  army  was 
totally  defeated  at  Bannockburn  by  Bruce,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  re-established  (13 14). 

22.  In  1315,  Edward  Bruce,  by  invitation  of  the  Irish, 

invaded  Ireland  and  was  crowned  its  king.     The 

Edward 

Bruce.  King     Irish  Under  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  were 
defeatedbytheEnglishat  Athenree,  1316.   Robert 
Bruce  crossed  to  Ireland  to  help  his  brother.     Edward  Bruce 
was  defeated  and  killed  near  Dundalk  in  13 18. 

23.  Other  favorites  of  the  King,  the  De  Spencers,  father 
TheDeSpen-  ^^^  SOU,  wcrc  placed  in  power  by  him,  to  the 
cera  odious,  offgnce  of  the  barons.  Civil  war  ensued.  The 
De  Spencers  were  banished.  Edward  defeated  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.  This  precipitated 
Edward's  ruin.     Again  he  placed  the  De  Spencers  in  power. 

24.  A  parliament  held  at  York  (1322)  repealed  the  ordi- 
consentofthe  nanccs,  passed  a  statute  that  all  matters  should 
Commons.  ^^  treated  of  in  Parliament  before  all  its  repre- 
sentatives, whereby  the  great  principle  was  asserted  that  the 
consent  of  the  Commons  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of 
any  enactment.  Thus  the  De  Spencers  tried  to  turn  the  tables 
against  their  foes.  The  queen  (Isabel)  and  Roger  Morti- 
mer conspired  with  the  disaffected  English  barons  in  Paris. 
They  landed  in  England  (1326),  captured  the  De  Spencers, 
and  put  them  to  death.  Parliament  (1327)  deposed  King 
Edward  I .  Edward  II.  for  maladministration  and  incapacity, 
deposed,  etc.  Shortly  he  signed  his  abdication,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  Sir  John  Maltravers  and  Sir 
Thomas  Gournay. 
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25.  Edward  III.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  beginning  a  reign  of  fifty  years  (1327-  Reign  of 
1377)  fraught  with  events.  It  included  forty  years  ^enSw  "^** 
of  the  one  hundred  years'  wars  with  France,  in  *3a7-i377. 
which  the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince^ 
was  made  historicaU  Two  others  of  his  sons  were  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Lancaster^  whose  descendants^  as  soon  as  the 
hundred  years*  war  wets  over,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  next 
century y  drenched  in  blood  the  white  and  red  roses  of  the  banners 
under  which  they  battled  for  the  sovereignty  of  England,  Al- 
though there  was  a  nominal  regency  of  twelve  persons,  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  mother,  Isabel, 
and  Roger  Mortimer. 

26.  The  war  in  Scotland  was  re-opened.   Robert  Bruce  died 
in  1329,  his  son  David  succeeding  —  seven  years  wars,  Scot- 
old.     The  Scots  were  so  badly  beaten  at  Halidon  ^*°^* 

Hill  that  Bannockburn  was  nearly  avenged.  The  King  set 
up  Edward  Baliol  as  vassal  king,  but  the  Scots  expelled  him. 
Both  kings  then  proceeded  against  Scotland,  with  which 
France  was  in  alliance. 

27.  In  1328,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  King  of 
France,  Edward  III.  claimed  the  crown  in  the  The  hundred 
right  of  his  mother.  Philip  of  Valois,  as  Philip  y**"*  ^*"- 
VI.,  received  the  crown.  This  claim  of  Edward  involved  the 
two  countries  in  the  hundred  years*  war,  of  which  the  first 
part  extends  from  1337  to  the  Great  Peace  of  1360 ; .  the 
second  part  from  1369  to  the  Great  Peace  of  1396  ;  and  the 
third  part  from  the  breaking  of  this  truce  in  1415  to  the  final 
loss  of  Bordeaux  in  1453.  In  no  one  of  these  parts  did  the 
fighting  go  on  continuously  from  year  to  year. 

28.  There  was  a  naval  victory  over  the  French  at  Sluys, 
1349.  In  1346,  Edward  the  Black  Prince^  advancing  towards 
Paris,  defeated  the  French  at  Crkcy,     David  Bruce,  in  league 

1  The  ostrich  feathers  and  motto,  "  Ich  dien,"  I  serve,  assumed  by  him,  and  since 
then  belonging  to  the  position  of  Prince  of  Wales,  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  blind 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  that  battle. 
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with  France,  invaded  England  and  was  defeated  and  captured 
at  Neville's  Cross,  1346.  Calais  was  taken  in  1347,  and  there 
was  peace  for  six  years. 

29.  The  Black  Plague,  or  Black  Death,  in  1349,  carried 
The  Black  ^ff  more  than  one-third  of  the  population.  Simi- 
piague.  j^j.  destruction  came  again  in  1361,  and  a  third 
time  in  1369. 

30.  The  effect  on  the  supply  of  labor  was  such  as  to  induce 
Statute  of  ^^  landlords  to  procure  the  Statute  of  Laborers, 
Laborers.  regulating  wages  and  compelling  free  laborers  to 
work  at  former  wages  or  be  placed  practically  in  serfdom.  It 
caused  a  thirty  years'  war  between  capital  and  labor,  which 
culminated  in  the  insurrection  of  138 1  (reign  of  Richard  II.) 
and  the  terrible  reprisals  which  thfe  victorious  upper  classes 
exercised  upon  the  defeated  peasantry. 

31.  The  expenses  of  the  kings  for  their  wars  of  selfish 
Anti-Papal  ambition,  their  own  extravagance,  and  their  un- 
laws, willingness  to  be  subject  to  any  moral  responsi- 
bility, had  made  them  regard  with  jealous  disfavor  the  giving 
of  money  by  the  people  on  the  principle  of  dues  for  charitable 
or  religious  purposes  or  any  other  voluntary  motive,  to  the 
popes.  Their  opposition  found  its  expression  in  edicts  of 
Edward  I.  and  again  in  this  reign,  when  the  First  Statute  of 
Provisors  (135 1)  was  aimed  at  the  Pope's  relation  to  patron- 
age (in  ecclesiastical  positions),  and  the  First  Statute  of  Pra- 
munire  (=  cause  to  be  forewarned^  prohibiting  the  recognition 
of  any  authority  but  that  of  the  King  under  severest  penalties. 

32.  In  the  resumed  war  with  France,  the  Black  Prince 
Treaty  of  defeated  the  French  at  Poictiers,  capturing  their 
Bretigny.  Ywig,  John  (1356).  The  Treaty  of  Bretigny  closed 
the  first  period  of  the  hundred  years'  war,  upon  terms  that 
Edward  was  to  cease  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of  France,  he 
was  to  have  full  sovereignty  of  Aquitaine,  Ponthieu,  and 
Calais ;  and  France  was  to  have  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou, 
and  Touraine.     In  the  interval  of  peace,  the  Black  Prince 
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assisted  in  restoring  to  bis  throne  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile, 
and  growing  out  of  it  was  some  difficulty  with  subjects  in 
France  in  which  the  King  of  France  interfered  in  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny. 

33.  Edward  III.  re-assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
the  war  was  renewed  (1369),  and  all  the  English  „, 

-,  ^   t    .       -r^  Wars  With 

possessions  m  France,  except  Calais,  Bayonne,  France  re- 
and  Bordeaux,  were  lost  (1374). 

34.  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  in  1376,  but  his  government  johnof 
was  violent,  tyrannical,  and  unpopular.    He  sought  ^"'**- 

to  raise  and  benefit  the  baronage  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
interest ;  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  Church  lands  and  advocated 
confiscation ;  and  in  such  measures  co-operated  with  Wyclif. 

35.  The  Black  Prince  sought  to  rescue  his  father  and  his 
country;  and  the  Good  Parliament,  with  his  sup-  TheCtood 
port,  impeached  Lords  Latimer  and  Neville,  Alice  SlJ^^J^ew 
Ferrers,  and  other  pernicious  favorites,  for  mal-  P«'^i>a™«o*- 
administration   and  corruption  (1376),  and  were   to  make 
reforms  and  end  abuses,  when  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince 
occasioned  the  return  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  power,  and  a  new 
Parliament  packed  by  him  (1377)  reversed  all  the  acts  of 
the  Good  Parliament.    The  sane  year  Edward  III.  died. 

36.  In  this  reign  (1350)  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted;  the 
title  of  duke  was  introduced,  the  Black  Prince  being  the 

Duke  of  Cornwall ;  Thomas  Blanket  introduced  the  manu-  Jjjjf  *"*"*' 
facture  since  known  by  his  name ;  Flemish  weavers  intro- 
duced the  woollen  manufacture ;  English  wool  was  the  chief  article  of 
export ;  English  was  to  be  used  in  the  law  courts  instead  of  French.  The 
Commons  were  enabled  by  the  King's  necessities  to  establish  as  essential 
principles  of  the  government :  ( i )  that  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  is  illegal ;  (2)  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  is  necessary  in 
legislation;  (3)  the  Commons  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  and  amend 
the  abifses  of  the  administration.  The  First  Statute  of  Treason  was 
passed  in  1351,  and  in  1367  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  forbade  (i)  marriages 
or  intercourse  between  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish;  (2) 
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the  use  by  Englishmen  of  the  Irish  tongue ;  (3)  the  adoption  by  English- 
men of  Irish  laws,  customs,  or  manners.  At  this  time,  the  English  occu- 
pation scarcely  extended  beyond  Dublin. 

37.  Edward  III.'s  grandson,  Richard  II.,  son  of  the  re- 

nowned Black  Prince,  eleven  years  of  age,  suc- 
RicEuSii.,     ceeded  to  the  throne  in  1377,  and  had  a  stormy 

reign  of  twenty-two  years.  Dunng  the  minority 
of  the  King,  a  provisional  government  was  constituted  by  Par- 
liament ;  to  meet  the  expenses  of  war  with  France  and  Scot- 
land, a  poll-tax  was  imposed  (1380). 

38.  The  Rise  of  the  Commons  ^peasants,  etc.)  took  place 

1381.  The  insurgents  sacked  the  Tower,  mur- 
CommoDs.       dered  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  com- 

Wftt  Tyler 

mitted  many  excesses.  Their  demands  were  (i) 
the  abolition  of  villanage  ;  (2)  opening  the  markets  to  all  for 
sale  and  purchase  ;  (3)  a  general  amnesty ;  (4)  rent  of  land 
at  fourpence  per  acre  instead  of  service  due  by  villanage. 
Wat  Tyler  was  killed  by  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  the 
insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  the  King  promised  to  grant 
those  demands.  Parliament  revoked  their  charters,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  persons  were  executed.  Wyclif  lived  in  those 
days. 

39.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  favorite  of  the  King,  and  Earl  of 
Confused  gov-  Suffolk,  was  impeached  as  Chancellor  by  the  Par- 
croment.  Hament.  A  baronial  oligarchy  was  made  a  coun- 
cil called  the  Lords  Appellant,  under  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  deprived  the  King  of  all  power.  The  Merciless  (or  Won- 
derful) Parliament  sentenced  the  King's  favorites  to  death. 
He  suddenly  resumed  his  government,  and  for  some  time 
governed  acceptably.  The  Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemu- 
nire were  re-enacted  1390.  In  1397,  Richard  attacked  the 
Lords  Appellant,  put  Gloucester  out  of  the  way,  —  the  Par- 
liament of  Shrewsbury  annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  Merciless 
Parliament,  —  delegated  its  authority  to  twelve  peers  and  six 
commoners. 
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40.  The  King  made  himself  virtually  an  absolute  monarch. 
The  death  of  John  of  Gaunt  occurring  1399,  his  The  monarch 
estates  were  seized  by  the  King  contrary  to  his  '^^so^"**- 
promise  to  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  who,  now  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, proceeded  to  recover  his  paternal  estates,  joined  by  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  other  noble- 
men and  a  vast  number  of  sympathizing  followers. 

41.  The  King,  on  landing  from  Ireland,  was  deserted,  cap- 
tured, given  up  to  Henry,  and  imprisoned  in  the  porced  to 
Tower,  where  he  signed  a  deed  abdicating  the  »*><**cate. 
crown.     The  Parliament  declared  the  King  deposed  (1399). 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  declared  king  as  Henry  IV. 

Richard  II.  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Pontefract 
Castle.  To  this  era  belonged  Chaucer  and  Gower,  the  poets,  and 
William  Wykcham,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

THE  LANCASTRIAN  KINGS. 

1.  The  New  Parliament  of  Henry  IV.  repealed  the  New 
Treasons  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  the  preced-  Reign  of 
ing  reign,  yet  in  1401  passed  the  Act  for  burning  1399-1413. 
heretics,   showing  that  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  political 
crime. 

2.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Wales  in  1400  under  Owen 
Glendower,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  that  waies-Owen 
country.  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  sent  to  suppress  Qi«°<*owcr. 
the  rebellion,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Radnor  by 
Glendower.  A  Scottish  invasion  was  defeated  at  Nesbit 
Moor  and  again  at  Homildon  (1402)  and  the  leaders  made 
prisoners. 

3.  Henry  IV.  having  refused  to  allow  ransom  for  the  cap- 
tive Edmund  Mortimer  (who  was  the  uncle  of  the 

_,-___,  _.  _  V      Revolt  of  the 

young  Earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown),   Percys. 
Harry  Percy  ("  Hotspur  ")  induced  his  father,  the        °  *^"' 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, to  join  himself  and  Glendower  and  Douglas  against  the 
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King  and  in  favor  of  the  Earl  of  March.  The  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury was  fought  1403,  and  Hotspur  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Prince  James,  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  captured  (1405)  off 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  was  detained  a  prisoner.  Scrope, 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  other  conspirators  in  favor  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  were  executed ;  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  1408,  and  Glendower  was  confined 
to  the  remotest  part  of  Wales.    Henry  IV.  died  in  1413. 

In  this  reign,  as  the  result  of  revolution,  the  authority  of  Parliament 
became  enlarged;  the  independent  action  of  the  two  Houses — Lords 
and  Commons  —  and  the  necessity  of  their  concurrence  in  law-making 
were  recognized.  It  was  settled  that  all  money  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Parliament  at  Gloucester,  1407.  The  Un- 
learned Parliament  (1404) — so  called  because  it  contained  no  lawyers  — 
granted  supplies  conditioned  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne  in  1413,  and  reigned 
Henry  V.,  ^^^^  years,  which  were  devoid  of  marked  histori- 
1413-1422:       caj  interest. 

5.  The  Lollards  were  persecuted  for  their  political  opin- 

ions, which  were  more  obnoxious  than  their  relifir- 

Persecution       ....  ^ 

ofthcLoi-       lous  pnnciples  or  innovations  and  regarded  as 
dangerous  to   the   constitution.     Sir  John   Old- 
castle  suffered  a  cruel  execution  by  burning  in  1417. 

6.  Henry  V.  renewed  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
The  hundred  crown  of  France,  and  brought  on  the  third  period 
Snu'cd."^  A^  ^f  ^^^  hundred  years'  war  by  besieging  and  cap- 
court,  etc.  turing  Harfleur  (1415),  and  winning  the  great 
victory  of  Agincourt. 

7.  His  second  invasion  of  France  in  141 7  resulted  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Caen  and  Rouen  in  1419  and  the  Treaty 
of  Troyes  in  1420,  whereby  he  was  to  receive  in  marriage 
the  Princess  Catherine ;  he  was  to  be  regent  of  France  in 
Charles's  lifetime,  and  on  the  latter's  death  he  should  become 
King  of  France.     The  marriage  took  place,  but  the  Dauphin 
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Charles  refused  to  recognize  the  treaty,  and  carried  on  the 
war.     Henr}'  V.  died  near  Paris  in  1422. 

8.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  when  only  nine  months 
old,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  regent  in  England  and  France,  and  Henry  vi., 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  protector  in  Eng-  **'*'**  ** 
land  (when  Bedford  should  be  absent),  with  a  council  of  fif- 
teen to  assist  him.    This  council  steadily  usurped  the  powers 
of  Parliament,  and  became  t?u  Privy  Council.    Parliament  was 
rarely  summoned,  because,  as  the  Commons  had  granted  to 
the  King  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  there  was  no  need 
to  apply  for  more  money. 

9.  1422,  the  King  of  France  having  deceased,  the  infant 
Henry  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris, 

the  Dauphin  at  Poitiers  as  Charles  VII.     The  the  French 


siege  of  Orleans,  commenced  October,  1428,  was 
raised  May,  1429,  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

10.  In  July,  the  Dauphin  was  crowned  at  Rheims.    Joan 
of  Arc  was  captured  by  the  Burgundians,  who  sold 

her  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  she  was  burnt  at  °*"  °  "^ 
Rouen  on  a  charge  of  sorcery  in  143 1,  "  a  victim  to  the  ingrat- 
itude of  her  friends  and  the  brutality  of  her  foes."  King 
Henry,  aged  ten,  was  crowned  at  Paris.  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  became  regent  in  France  on  the  death  of  Bedford  in 
1435.  At  the  Congress  of  Arras,  the  French  offered  to  give 
up  Normandy  and  Guienne,  if  Henry  would  renounce  the  title 
of  King  of  France.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
favored  peace ;  the  proud,  ambitious  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
nephew,  opposed  it. 

11.  Henry  married  Margaret  of  Anjou  1445,  and  (secretly) 
ceded  Maine  and  Anjou  to  her  father,  King  Ren^.   Margaret  of 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  found  dead  four  days  ^®"- 
after  his  arrest  for  treason  (1447).     The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was 
pursued  to  death  by  the  enemies  of  the  King. 

12.  The  French  reconquered  Normandy  (1449),  to  the  great 
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wrath  of  all  England,  which  in  Kent  gave  occasion  for  the 
insurrection  headed  by  Jack  Cade.     The  insur- 

English  dis- 

asten.  Jack  gents  defeated  the  King's  forces  and  entered  Lon- 
don. The  insurrection  was  suppressed  and  Cade 
was  killed.  The  successes  of  Charles  VII.  left  in  France 
only  Bordeaux  and  Calais  held  by  the  English.  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  English  Achilles,  was  defeated  and  slain, 
Bordeaux  was  gained  by  the  French^  and  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  was  thereby  ended  {i^<^i). 

13.  Edward  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  bom  in  1453.  At 
The  birth  ^^  same  time,  Henry  VI.  being  incapacitated  for 
leads  to  war.  government  by  illness,  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
was  made  Protector,  and  sent  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
leader  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  to  the  Tower  (1454).  The 
King  recovered,  York  was  dismissed,  Somerset  was  released 
and  restored  to  power.  Then  ensued  the  War  of  the  Roses^ 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 

24.  Queen  Margaret  attempted  to  seize  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  open 
Rapi^move-'  hostilities  broke  out;  the  Queen  headed  the  Lan- 
castrians. They  were  defeated  in  the  first  battle 
(St.  Albans,  May  22,  1455),  King  Henry  was  captured,  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  slain.  There  was  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation till  the  battle  of  Bloreheath  (1459),  ^^  which  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The  Yorkists  triumphantly  pos- 
sessed London  and  the  other  large  towns.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Lancastrians  again  in  1460  at  Northampton,  the  King  was 
again  captured,  and  the  Queen  fled  with  her  son  to  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  York  formally  claimed  the  crown.  Parliament 
agreed  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  Henry  VI.  The 
Queen  repudiated  such  an  arrangement,  by  which  her  son 
would  be  excluded,  raised  an  army,  defeated  the  Yorkists  in 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460),  in  which  J?/V^ar^,  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  slain.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  many  Yorkists 
were  beheaded  the  following  day* 
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15.  In  1 46 1,  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Mortimer's 
Cross.  Edward,  the  new  Duke  of  York,  defeated  „,  ,  ^ 
Owen  Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  new  Duke  of 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  Yorkists  were  ^'"^ 
defeated.  Queen  Margaret  defeated  Warwick  and  the  Lon- 
doners, but  she  could  not  get  admittance  to  London  with  her 
plundering  troops,  and  retired  to  the  north  with  Henry  VI. 
The  united  forces  of  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  and  of  War- 
wick were  welcomed  to  London  by  the  populace,  and  the 
former  was  proclaimed  King  Edward  IV. 

THE  YORKIST  KINGS. 

1.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  went  on  with  Edward  IV.  of  the 
White  Rose  of  York  on  the  throne.     The  Lancas- 

,    ^  ,       .  ,  ,        Reign  of 

tnans  were  defeated  with  great  carnage  at  the  Edward  iv., 
battle  of  Towton,  of  which  Warwick  was  the  hero, 
and   Edward   was  crowned   at  Westminster.      At   Hedgely 
Moor  and  Hexham,  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  in  1464. 

2.  Edward  privately  married  the  widow  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  against  the  judgment  of  Warwick  and  others  Marriage  to 
of  his  supporters,  but  the  total  estrangement  of  ^^^Jjiu^ 
Warwick  was  caused  by  the  betrothal  of  Edward's  ^^^' 

^  wick's  es- 

sister  to  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  trangemcnt. 
Warwick's  foe.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  brother 
(who  was  married  to  Warwick's  daughter  Isabel),  leagued 
with  Warwick  against  the  Woodvilles,  defeated  the  King's 
troops  at  Edgecote,  and  the  Queen's  father,  brother,  and 
others  were  executed.  Edward  was  a  prisoner  for  a  year  in 
Warwick's  hands,  who  then  released  him  (1470).  Some  insur- 
rections were  suppressed  by  the  King. 

3.  Warwick  and  Clarence  were  reconciled  to  the  ex-Queen 
Margaret  at  the  court  of  Louis  XI.    They  returned  Ex-Queen 

to  England,  marched  to  London,  proclaimed  Henry  wlmllSk 
VI. 's  restoration  and  released  him  from  the  Tower.  ^**'"*' 
Edward  took  refuge  with  his  brother-in-law  Char' 
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Warwick  was  once  more  the  actual  ruler  of  England.  Again 
Edward  IV.  returned  to  England,  was  joined  by  thousands, 
—  his  brother,  "  the  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,"  de- 
serted Warwick  and  joined  him.  Henry  VI.  was  again  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Warwick^  —  "the  king-maker"  and  "the 
last  of  the  barons  "  —  and  his  brother  Montague  were  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Barnet.  Queen  Margaret,  with  a  French 
force,  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Tewksbury  (147 1),  which 
ended  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  She  with  her  son  Prince  Edward 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  prince  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
Dukes  of  Gloucester,  Clarence,  and  others,  and  Henry  VI. 
died  mysteriously  in  the  Tower.  Queen  Margaret  was  ran- 
somed in  1475  by  Louis  XI.  for  fifty  thousand  crowns,  and 
survived  to  148 1. 

4..  Now  began  the  despotism  of  what  is  termed  the  New 
The  New  Monarchy^  —  the  rule  of  kings  uncontrolled  by 
despotte!^  for  nobles  or  Parliament,  Parliaments  and  legislation 
several  reipu.  bei^ig  Suspended,  and  the  practice  of  exacting 
benevolences  in  vogue,  —  which  state  of  things,  continuing 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  utterly 
suppressed  English  freedom  for  the  time  being. 

5.  Edward  governed  without  a  Parliament  for  eight  years 
Parliament  (i474-i483)»  with  a  brief  exception  in  1478.  He 
an  exception,  yevivcd  the  claim  for  the  French  crown  and  made 
war  on  France,  which  was  soon  ended  with  the  TVeaty  of  Pec- 
quigney  (1475).     ^^s  death  occurred  1483. 

In  this  reign  printing  was  introduced  (1471)  into  England  by  William 
Caxton. 

6.  The  reign  of  the  last  King's  little  son,  Edward  V.,  aged 
Reign  of  Ed-  thirteen  years,  lasted  only  two  and  a  half  months. 
SJoli^d'i^***  The  feud  between  the  Woodvilles  —  his  mother's 
half  months,    newly  ennobled  kindred — and  Gloucester  and  the 

XOrt^y  "'ulwer's  Last  o/  the  Barons  (Warwick)  the  reader  will'  find  the  most  vivid  and 
t«*A«*A  KAF?2£al  of  the  times,  scenes,  personages,  and  characters  embraced  in  the  reisns 
were  Denea^^j^^^  jy.,  and  Richard  III. 
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great  nobles  of  the  realm  raised  opposition  to  him.  Richard 
of  Gloucester  was  proclaimed  Protector  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  council.  He  lodged  the  young  King  in  the  Tower,  put  to 
death  Hastings  his  father's  friend,  Lord  Rivers  his  uncle, 
and  Sir  Richard  Grey  his  half-brother.  The  King's  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  placed  in  the  Tower  with  him. 
A  body  of  lords  offered  the  crown  to  Gloucester,  and  he  de- 
clared himself  king  as  Richard  III. 

7.   Richard  HI.  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  when  he  thus 
became  king.     He  made  the  young  King  Edward 
V.  and  his  brother  disappear  forever.    There  was  Richard  in., 
an  insurrection  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  Henry  Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  Wood- 
villes,  and  others  (1483),  which  failed  :  Richmond's  fleet  was 
dispersed  by  a  storm.     Buckingham  was  beheaded. 

8..  Parliament  (1484)  abolished  benevolences  and  provided 
for  the  cutting  off  of  entails,  but  Richard  never-  He  violates 
theless  resorted  to  the  illegal  exacting  of  benevo-  ©fthe  YorkUt 
lences  for  the  raising  of  money,  and  lost  the  favor  "**•• 
of  his  subjects.  Henry  of  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven 
and  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  (1485)  vanquished  and 
slew  Richard,  and  on  the  battle-field  was  himself  crowned 
Henry  VII.,*  —  the  first  of  the  Tudor  line  of  kings, 

1  Son  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Edmund  Tudorj  Earl  of  Richmond,  she  being  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  I^ncaster,  by  bis  third  wife.  Henry  VII.  married  Eliia- 
beth  of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  V. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HISTORY   IN   MIDDLE  AGES. 


Fifth  Century: 

410  the  Romans  abandon  Britain.  Jutes  and 
Saxons  capture  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  latter 
part  of  this  century  is  filled  with  the  events 
attending  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire.  The  Vandals  were  already  in  Spain  and 
North  Africa;  the  Ostrogoths^  under  Theodoric, 
now  settled  in  Italy.  The  Visigoths  had  founded 
a  kingdom  in  Spain  and  southern  France.  The 
Franks^  under  Clovis,  conquered  northern  Gaul. 
The  Burgundians  settled  in  southeastern  Gaul. 
The  Angles  and  Saxons  began  to  settle  in  Britain. 
Bishop  of  Rome  primate  of  Western  Church. 

Sixth  Century: 

Successive  invasions  continued,  of  Saxons  and 
Angles,  by  which  they  acquired  all  of  Britain  and 
extirpated  Christianity,  which  in  597  was  re-intro- 
duced by  St.  Augustine.  The  Merovingian  line  of 
kings  has  begun  in  Gaul  with  Clovis.  Justinian 
reigned  over  Byzantine  Empire  (527-565);  his 
general,  Belisarius,  fought  against  the  Persians, 
and  conquered  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa. 
Belisarius  and  Narses  conquered  for  Justinian 
the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  In  the  last 
half  of  century,  the  Lombards,  under  Alboin, 
conquered  north  and  paft  of  south  of  Italy ;  the 
Eastern  Empire  still  held  central  Italy  —  the  Ex- 
archate of  Ravenna.  Monastic  orders  began  with 
Benedictines 

Seventh  Century: 

Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  drives  from 
Asia  Minor  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Avars. 
The  Merovingian  dynasty  falls  into  weakness  in 
northern  Gaul  (or  France)  —  the  "Mayors  of  the 
Palace;"  Pepin  of  Heristal  becomes  ruler  of 
Franks.  The  conquests  of  the  Saracens  begin ; 
rise  of  Mahometanism ;  the  Hejira  (or  flight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca)  in  622 ;  Syria  and  Egypt 


Progkbss 

OP  CiVIUZATION. 

The  Franks  be- 
come Christians. 

The  Irish,  ditto, 
under  St.  Pat- 
rick early  in  the 
century. 


Head  of  Universal 
Church. 


£tt- 


S  ilk-worms 
brought    to 
rope. 

Roman  law  codified 
under  Justinian. 

Christianity  intro- 
duced into  Eng- 
land. 

Latin  tongue  begins 
to  be  corrupted 
into  the  Romance 
languages. 


Koran  published. 
Byzantine    art  be- 
gins. 
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Sbvinth  Century  —  CanHnued, 

conquered  by  Saracens  by  639,  and  most  of  north- 
ern Africa  during  the  century.  Saracens  repulsed 
from  Constantinople  in  673. 

Eighth  Century  : 

Early  in  century^  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa 
completed,  and  Saracens  overthrow  Visigothic 
power  in  Spain :  Leo  the  Isaurian  (Eastern  em- 
peror) repulses  Saracens  decisively  from  Con- 
stantinople. Great  victory  of  Charles  Martel  at 
Tours  over  Saracenic  invaders  from  Spain  in  732. 
Pepin  the  Short  becomes  *'  King  of  Francia,"  and 
founds  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  753.  Saracenic 
empire  divided  into  eastern  and  western  caliph- 
ates in  755:  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid  at  Bag- 
dad in  786.  In  east  of  Europe  the  Slavonians 
and  Mongolian  (Tatar)  tribes  from  Asia  (Bulga- 
rians and  Magyars)  become  strong.  The  North- 
men (Danes,  etc.)  begin  their  attacks  in  north- 
west Europe.  Charles  the  Great  becomes  King 
of  Franks  in  771:  his  conquests;  drives  back 
Tatars  in  east  of  Europe;  conquers  north  of 
Spain;  overthrows  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy; 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  in  a.d.  800. 

Ninth  Century: 

827  overlordship  of  all  England  vested  in  kingdom 
of  Wessex.  Several  invasions  of  the  Danes  result 
in  establishing  them  in  England.  Alfred  estab- 
lishes the  supremacy  of  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex. Saracenic  power  declines  in  Spain.  Christian 
kingdom  of  Navarre  founded.  Charles  the  Great 
dies  in  814 ;  his  empire  divided  in  843  by  Treaty 
of  Verdun  into  what  are  (roughly  speaking)  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  A  period  of  great  con- 
fusion and  many  changes.  Feudal  system  has 
begun,  and  the  barons  assume  independent  power 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Temporal  power 
of  popes  in  Italy  becomes  established,  and  spirit- 
ual influence  grows.  Eastern  Empire  recovers 
some  of  its  dominion  from  the  Saracens. 


Progrsss 

OP  CiVIUZATION. 


Schools  founded  by 
Saracens. 

Greek  works  of  sci- 
ence translated 
into  Arabic. 


Progress  of  agricul- 
ture in  Germany. 

Alfred  the  Great's 
reforms  in  Eng- 
land. 

Charlemagne's  en- 
couragement of 
learning. 
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Tenth  Ckntury: 

937  Athelstane  king  of  all  England.  Era  of  St 
Dunstan,  940-988.  In  Germany,  Saxon  line  of 
kings  and  emperors  begins  in  918  with  Henry  the 
Fowler ;  Otto  (or  Otko)  the  Great  rules  from  936  to 
973.  The  Norsemen  under  Rollo  establish  them- 
selves in  Normandy  (Neustria).  Italy  (most  of) 
united  to  German  Empire.  In  France,  Hugh 
Capet  founds  Capetian  dynasty  in  987,  and  a  king- 
dom of  France,  with  Paris  for  capital,  begins :  wars 
of  feudal  barons  and  oppression  of  peasantry.  In 
Spain,  Saracenic  power  continues  to  decline. 
Feudal  system  developed  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

Eleventh  Century: 

Danish  dynasty  ruled  England  1016-1042.  Saxon 
line  restored  under  King  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Norman  conquest  of  England  1066.  The  German 
Empire  is  the  great  power  of  Europe ;  Franconian 
emperors  begin  in  1024 ;  Henry  III.  emperor  from 
1039  to  1056.  Papal  influence  in  temporal  affairs ; 
struggle  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors. 
Normans  conquer  Apulia  and  Sicily  under  Rob- 
ert Guiscard.  In  Spain,  Christians  gain  ground ; 
kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Asturias 
founded ;  Moors  from  Africa  found  in  105 1  their 
dominion  in  southern  Spain;  Canute,  King  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  in  early 
part  of  century.  Feudal  system  developed  in 
France,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  Gregory 
VII.  (Hildebrand)  Pope  1073-1085;  he  asserts 
supremacy  of  Papacy  over  sovereigns ;  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany  makes  his  submission  at  Canossa  in 
1077.  The  Seljukian  Turks  formidable  in  East- 
ern Empire;  Byzantine  forces  defeated  in  107 1 
by  Alp  Arslan  at  Manzikert.  The  Sultanate  of 
Roum  established  in  Asia  Minor  in  1092,  with 
capital  at  Nicaca.  The  Seljukian  Turks  conquer 
Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  caliph,  and  capture 
Jerusalem,  which  event  brings  on  Crusades  at  end 
of  century.   Jerusalem  taken  by  Crusaders  in  1099. 


PSOGBISS 

OP  Civilization. 

Arabic  notation  in 
arithmetic  intro- 
duced into  Eu- 
rope. 

University  of  Ox- 
ford begins  to  be 
known. 


Henry  III.  of  Ger- 
many promotes 
learning  in  Italy 
and  Germany. 

Beginnings  of  na- 
tive literature  in 
RomanceXovi^^^ 
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Twelfth  Century: 

Crusades  go  on  at  intervals.  The  feudal  system 
in  full  operation.  Chivalry  becomes  an  institu- 
tion. Rise  of  the  great  Italian  republics.  Period 
of  intellectual  awakening  from  the  so-called  Dark 
Ages.  Rise  of  the  religious  orders  of  knights. 
The  Greek  (Eastern)  Empire  had  recovered  much 
of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Sultan  of  Roum  at  end 
of  eleventh  century,  and  has  now  a  fresh  lease  of 
life.  Literature  in  Romance  tongues  developed 
during  the  century.  In  Germany  the  Suabian  em- 
perors ( 1 138-1254);  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa) 
from  1 1 52  to  1 190;  his  contest  with  Italian 
cities;  their  independence  acknowledged  in  1183. 
France  begins  to  be  powerful  under  Philip  Augus- 
tus (reigned  1 180-1223). 

Thirteenth  Century: 

Innocent  III.  pope  1198-1216;- the  Albigensian 
Crusade ;  continuation  of  Crusades  in  East  dur- 
ing part  of  this  century  with  diminished  energy. 
Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Crusaders 
in  1204;  Eastern  Empire  reduced  to  Greece  and 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Christian  dominion  in  Pales- 
tine ends  in  1291.  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
orders  of  monks  founded  early  in  century;  the 
Inquisition  begins  its  work  against  heresy. 
Great  development  of  commerce  in  Italian  cities 
through  the  Crusades,  etc. ;  formation  of  Hanse- 
atic  League  for  trade  purposes.  Woollen  manu- 
facture great  in  Flanders.  Rise  of  banking  system 
among  Lombardy  merchants.  Papal  power  in  its 
secular  relation  af  its  height  in  this  century.  In 
Germany,  Frederick  II.  emperor  from  121 5  to 
1250;  his  contests  with  Papal  power  and  Lom- 
bard League.  During  century,  power  of  the 
German  (or  Roman)  Empire  declines;  Hapsburg 
emperors  begin  in  1273.  In  FrancCy  royal  power 
increases  under  Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX.  (1226- 
1270),  and  Philip  le  Bel  (1285-1314).  In  Spain 
the  Christian  kingdoms  gain  ground  on  the  Ma- 
hometans. 


Progress 

OP   CiVIUZATION. 

Glass  comes  into 
use  for  windows. 

Scholastic  philoso- 
phy begins. 

Rise  of  towns  and 
municipal  insti- 
tutions. 

Silk  and  woollen 
manufactures  de- 
veloped. 


Development  of 
towns  and  muni- 
cipal institutions. 

Science  cultivated 
by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus and  Roger 
Bacon. 

Cambridge  Univer- 
sity founded,  and 
many  on  Conti- 
nent 

Development  of 
native  literature 
and  church  archi- 
tecture. 

Rise  of  maritime 
law. 
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Fourteenth  Century: 

English  and  French  wars  daring  this  century. 
The  popes  at  Avignon,  1304-1374.  In  France, 
house  of  Valois  began  in  1328.  Rise  of  Swiss 
Republic  In  Italy,  Venice  and  Florence  power- 
ful. In  Spain,  continued  growth  of  Christian 
power. 


Fifteenth  Century: 

End  of  middle  ages  and  feudalism ;  rise  of  abso- 
lute monarchies.  Overthrow  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
Revolution  in  art  of  war  by  use  of  gunpowder. 
Spirit  of  religious  disunion  developed  in  Europe ; 
early  in  century  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
are  by  the  law  of  the  empire  burned  as  heretics. 
Burgundy  loses  her  power ;  Switzerland  becomes 
independent  of  German  Empire.  In  Italy,  Flor- 
ence greatly  flourishes  under  the  Medici  family ; 
Venice  powerful  by  land  and  sea.  In  Spain,  the 
one  kingdom  formed  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella; expulsion  of  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain. 


Progrbss 
OF  Civilization. 

Mariner's  compass 
in  Europe. 

Paper  made  from 
linen  rags. 

Powder  and  cannon 
used  in  war. 

Development  of 
literature  in 
England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. 

General  decline  of 
feudalism  and  in- 
crease of  mon- 
archical power. 

Printing-press  in- 
vented. 

Revival  of  classical 
learning. 

Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  pass- 
age round  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to 
India. 

A  middle  class  of 
citizens  gradual- 
ly formed:  gener- 
al establishment 
of  civil  authority 
and  order. 


CHIEF  DATES  IN  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

A.D. 

The  Romans  abandon  Britain 4^0 

Death  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks 5'^ 

Death  of  Theodoric  the  Great 526 

Benedictine  order  founded 5^9 

Justinian's  Code  completed 529 

The  Lombards  settle  in  Pannonia 540 
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A.D. 

Overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy 552-553 

Lombard  invasion  of  Italy 568 

Birth  of  Mahomet 569 

Flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca 622 

Death  of  Mahomet 632 

The  Saracens  conquer  Egypt  and  Syria 639 

Pepin  founds  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France 687 

The  Saracens  conquer  northern  Africa 709 

The  Saracens  conquer  Spain 713 

Charles  Martel  defeats  the.  Mussulman  Invaders  of  France    .    .    .      732 

Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks 771 

Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West 800 

Death  pf  Charlemagne 814 

Final  separation  of  the  East  (German)  and  the  West  (French) 

Franks 887 

Eudes  (or  Odo)  elected  "Duke  of  France" 888 

Rolf,  the  Northman,  settles  on  the  Seine 911 

Otto  (or  Otho)  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany 936-973 

Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France 987 

Ruy  Dias,  the  "  Cid,*'  flourished 1026-1099 

Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany 1039-1056 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England 1066 

Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.)  becomes  pope 1073 

Quarrel  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV 1075 

Henry  submits  to  Gregory 1077 

Death  of  Gregory  VII .'    .    .    .     1085 

Council  of  Clermont 1095 

First  Crusade 1096-1099 

Siege  oi  Antioch 1098 

Cistercian  order  founded ,    1098 

Siege  of  Jerusalem X099 

Charter  of  English  Liberties,  Henry  I iioo 

Second  Crusade 1147-1149 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany 1 1 52-1 190 

The  Waldenses  arise 1 160 

Henry  II.  and  Archbishop  Becket 1162-1171 

Saladin  subdues  Egypt 1171 

Treaty  of  Constance 1183 

Saladin  invades  Palestine  and  takes  Jerusalem 1187 

Third  Crusade 1189-1192 

Death  of  Saladin 1193 

Fourth  Crusade 1202-1204 
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A.D. 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses \2i(yf^\22ig 

Franciscan  order  founded 1210 

Dominican  order  founded 1215 

Magna  Charta  of  England 1215 

Late  Crusades X21S-1270 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  King  of  France 1 226-1 270 

Crusade  of  Frederick  IL  (Germany) 1228 

Crusade  of  Louis  IX.  (France) 1249 

Simon  de  Montfort*s  Parliament 1265 

Dante  flourished * 1265-1321 

Edward  I.  of  England,  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  etc.,  etc.      .    .     1 27  5-1 290 

Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France 1 285-1 314 

Siege  of  Acre,  and  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine  .    .     1291 

First  Swiss  League 1291 

Papal  see  removed  to  Avignon 1304 

Scottish  wars  (Bannockburn,  1314) 1290-X314 

Petrarch  flourished 1 304-1 374 

Swiss  independence 1318 

Hundred  years*  war  with  France 1 327-1 453 

Chaucer  flourished 1328-1399 

Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France 1328-1350 

Europe  invaded  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 1355 

Political  life  of  John  of  Gaunt 137^1399 

Battle  of  Seropach 1386 

Battle  of  Nafels 1388 

"  Union  of  Calmar  " 1397 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane 1402 

Council  of  Constance 1415 

Rise  of  the  Medicis  in  Florence 1434 

The  earliest  known  printed  book  (the  ''Mazarin  "  Bible)  appears,     1450 
The  English  expelled  from  France  :  end  of  the  hundred  years'  war,     1453 

Constantinopll  taken  by  the  Turks 1453 

Louis  XI.,  King  of  France 1461-1483 

Defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy 1477 

English  Wars  of  the  Roses 1455-1485 

First  voyage  of  Columbus  and  discovery  of  America 1492 

Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain    .    .    . ' 1492 

Mainland  of  America  reached  by  John  Cabot 1497 

Vasco  da  Gama  reaches  Asia  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  .    149S 
Switzerland  formally  separated  from  the  German  Empire      .    .    .    1499 
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Abdalrahmaii,  315. 

Abderrahman,  314. 

Abelani,387,  388. 

Aboosimbel,  32. 

AbrsOiam,  30,  44,  45,  55/ 

Abu-beker,  312. 

Abyssinia,  26. 

Acarnania,  92. 

Accad,  44. 

Accadians,  44. 

Accius,  216. 

Achaean  League,  144, 145,  209. 

Achaemenidae,  72,  73. 

Achaia,  92,  94, 103,  146. 

Achilles,  94. 

Acre,  St  Jean  d',  349,355,  358- 

Acropolis  (at  Athens),  118. 

Act  for  burning  heretics,  433. 

Adrian  I.  (Pope),  318. 

JEmajitSf  94. 

i£olians,  94,  98. 

iEquians,  173, 195,  196,  . 

iCschines,  160. 

/Eschylus,  149, 158. 

Aetius,  272. 

i£tolia,  92,  98. 

i£tolian  League,  113. 

Afghans,  6,  7,  ii,i5. 

Afranius,  231. 

Africa,  33,  298. 

Agathodes,  149.    , 

Agesilaus,  126. 

Agis  IV.  (of  Sparta),  144. 

Agrarian  Laws  (Roman),  189. 

Agricola,  301. 

Agrigentum,  100,  149,  205. 

Agrippina,  251. 

Ahab,  69. 

Ahasuems,  80. 

Ahriman,  77. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (or  Aachen),  318,  320. 

Akbar,  Sultan,  18. 

Alani,  270. 

Alaric,  270. 

Alba  Longa,  174,  175. 


Albertus  Magnus,  373,  390. 

Albi^enscs,  340,  382. 

Alboin,  307. 

Alcaeus,  157. 

Aldbiades,  123, 125, 127. 

Alcman,  1C7. 

Alcmaeonioae,  ;io. 

Alcuin,  320,  370,^87. 

Alemanni,  2^9,  267,  270. 

Alexander  the  Great,  17, 18,  34,  46,  50, 

60, 65, 128, 129,  136. 
Alexander  Severus  (Emperor),  258. 
Alexandria,  34,  36,  60,  65, 132,  137,  139, 

146,232,241,266,267. 
Alexius  Comnenus  (Emperor),  347. 
Alfred  the  Great,  327, 328,  369. 
Allodial  Land,  331. 
Allobroges,  218. 
Alp  Arslan,  342. 
Alphabet,  The,  67,  68. 
Amalekites,  57. 
Amalfi,  379. 
Amasis,  33,  34. 
Ambrose,  St.,  266,  269. 
Amenophis,  31. 
American  Race,  6, 11. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  406. 
Amherst,  Lord,  14. 
Amiens,  742,  394. 
Amphipolis,  128. 
Anacreon,  157. 
Anaxagoras,  34, 161. 
Anaximander,  161. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  407. 
Angles,  270,  298,  300,  302,  325. 
Anglo-Saxons,  33a 
An^lo-Saxon  lungs,  335. 
Anjou  and  Angevms,  414,  415, 416, 419, 

422,  424,  430,  435. 
Anselm,  St.,  388,  412,  413,  414. 
Antigonus,  137. 
Antioch,  137,  140,  260,  264,  342,  348, 

.34?,35V35>        ^  „    ^ 

Antiochus  the  Great,  60,  140,  208 ;  da 

Epiphanes,  60,  61, 140. 
Antipater,  141. 
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Antisthenes,  164. 

Antoninus  Pius  (EniperorX255, 301, 304. 

Antonius  (Antony),  227,  234,  235,  236, 

Anubis,  39. 

Apelles,  157. 

Apis,  39. 

ApoUodorus,  167. 

Apollonius,  139. 

Appian  Way,  201. 

Appius  Claudius,  214. 

Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra),  33. 

Aquae  Sextiae,  218. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  373,  389,  390. 

Aquitaine,  299,  323,  415,  431,  432,  426, 

430- 
Aquitani,  The,  228. 
Arabia,  23,  ^o,  54,  66,  69. 
Arabian  Gulf,  33. 
Arabian  Nights,  The,  315. 
Arabs,  7,  37,  47,  254- 
Aragon,  324,  386,  407. 
Aratus,  144. 
Arcadia,  92, 94,  127. 
Archilochus,  157, 168. 
Archimedes,  150. 
Archons,  106, 107. 
Areopagus,  107,  118. 
Argolis,  92. 
Argonauts,  94. 
Argos  and  Argolis,  93,  98,  103, 1 11, 127, 

«43- 
Arians  (heretics),  267. 
Ariovistus,  228. 
Aristarchus,  139. 
Aristides,  113,  114, 116. 
Aristogeiton,  no. 
Aristophanes  (the  poet),  159;  do.  the 

grammarian,  139. 
Aristotle,  130, 160,  163,  298,  390. 
Aries,  321. 

Armenia,  23,  65,  135,  254. 
Armenians,  48. 
Arminius,  248, 249. 
Arpinum,  218,  222. 
Arras,  Congress  of,  435. 
Arretium,  173. 
Arrian,  256. 
Arsacidae,  The,  226. 
Artabanus,  75. 
Artaphemes,  74,  113. 
Artaxerxes  I.  (Longimanus),  60,  76 ;  do. 

II.  (Mnemon),  76  -,  do.  III.,  76. 
Aryans  (Indo*Europeans),  6,  7,  8,  9,  xo, 
.      ",  ^3i  93»  94,  204,  297. 
Asculum,  219. 
Ashtoreth  (Astarte),  68. 
Asia  Minor,  23,  etc.,  60,  71, 72, 125, 137, 

307, 3",  342- 


Askelon,  48. 

Assize  of  Arms,  |i8. 

Assize  of  Clarendon,  418. 

Assize  of  Northampton,  418. 

Assur4)ani-pal,  33,  49. 

Assur-nasir-pal,  47. 

Assyria,  Assyrians,  7,  10,  11, 23,  24, 46- 

.      5«»  53»  58- 

Astyages,  71,  72. 

Athanasius,  St.,  267. 

Athelstane  328. 

AthensL  Athenians,  92,  106,    113,  116, 

118,  120,  121,  141,  144,  146,  254, 

267. 

Attains  III.,  146,  211. 
Attica,  66,  92. 
Atticus,  239. 
Attila,  271, 272. 
Augsburg,  385. 

Augustine,  St.,  267 ;  another,  302. 
Augustus  Caesar  (or  Octavius,  or  Octa- 

viauus),  235-250. 
Aurelian  (Emperor),  259,  273. 
Aurelius  (Emperor),  256,  257,  265,  304. 
Austria,  325  (see  Hapsburg),  400, 401. 
Avars,  307,  318. 
Averroes,  391. 
Avicenna,  391. 
Avignon,  ^99. 
Azores,  66. 

Baal,  68. 

Babel,  42,  43,  46. 

Baber  (Sultan),  18. 

Babylon  (city),  43, 46,  50,  52,  53, 54,  74, 

»34- 
Babylonia,  Babylonians,  7,  24,  44,  48, 

51-54,66,72,135. 
Bacon,  Roger,  373,  390,  391. 
Bactna,  133, 135, 226. 
Bagdad,  314. 

Bsudwin  (of  Flanders),  357. 
Balearic  Isles,  65,  378. 
Baliol,  Edward,  426,429. 
Baliol.  John,  426. 
Barcelona,  379, 381. 
Barcochab,  2^4. 
Barnabas,  2^. 

g"?,>«!  423. 424,  425,  429,  432- 
Basil  the  Great,  267. 
Basilius  (Emperor),  342. 
Battle  Abbey,  412. 
Battles  (and  sieges) : 

Acre  (siege,  in  Crusades),  355,  356. 

Actium,  236. 

Agates  Islands,  205. 

^^ospotami,  125. 

Agmcourt,  434. 
I     Alesia  (siege),  228. 
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Battles  (and  sieges)—  c<nUiniud, 

Allia,  The,  196. 

Amphipolis,  123. 

Aqus  Sextiae,  218. 

Arbela,  76, 132. 

Ascalon,  351. 

Asculum,  143,  190. 

Bannockburn,  428. 

Barnet,  4^8. 

Bloreheathy  436. 

Bosworth  Field,  439. 

Bedriacum,  252. 

Beneventum,  143,  199. 

Bouvines,  398. 

Cannae,  207. 

Chxronea,  128. 

Ch&lons,  272. 

Cnidus,  126. 

Colline  Gate,  221. 

Coronea,  126. 

Corte  Nuova,  397. 

Crannon,  141. 

Cr^cy,  429. 

Cunaxa,  76. 

Cynoscephalae,  145,  208. 

Dorylaeum,  748. 

Dunbar,  42^ 

Dyrrhadum,  231. 

Edgecote,  437. 

Eurymedon,  1 18. 

Faesulae,  270. 

Gisors,  422. 

Granicus,  131. 

Granson,  401. 

Halidon  Hill,  433. 
'    Harfleur,  434. 

Hedgely  Moor,  437. 

Heradea,  142,  199. 

Hexham,  437. 

Homildon,  433. 

Ipsus,  137,  142. 

Issus,  131. 

Leuctra,  125, 127. 

Lincoln,  Fair  of,  424. 

Mantinea,  127. 

Manzikert,  342. 

Marathon,  3,  74,89,113. 

Metaurus,  208. 

Morat,  401. 

Mor^uten,  ^ou 

Mortimer's  Cross,  437,  438. 

Munda,  232. 

Mycale,  117. 

Mylae,  205. 

Nafels,  401. 

Nancy,  401. 

Naxos,  127. 

Nesbit  Moor,  433. 

Neville's  Cross,  430, 


Battles  (and  sieges)—  continued. 
Northampton,  436. 
Orleans,  435. 
Fharsalia,  231,  235. 
Philippi,  235. 
PlataBa,75, 116, 117.     , 
Poictiers,  430. 
Pydna,  146,  209. 
Rhodes,  141. 
Salanus,  116, 117. 
Sellasia.  145. 
Seinpacn,  40L 
Sentinum,  198. 
Shrewsbury,  434 
St.  Albans,  430, 
Tewksbury,  438. 


437. 


Thapsus,  232. 

Thermopylae,  114, 117. 

Ticinus,  206b 

Tours,  314. 

Towton,  437. 

Trasimene  Lake,  207. 

Trebia,  206. 

Vadimonian  Lake,  198. 

Vercellae,  219. 

Vesuvius,  Mt,  197. 

Wakefield,  436. 

Wallingford,  415. 
Bayonne,  43 l 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  435. 
Becket,  Ardibishop,  416,  417, 418. 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  435. 
Bel^,  228. 
Belisarius,  396. 
Belshazzar,  53. 
Benedict,  St.,  372. 
Benedictmes,  372. 
Ben  Musa,  392. 
Bergen,  yjl^ 

Bernard,  St  (of  Clairvauz),  324,  359. 
Bemicia,  302. 
Bertha,  302. 
Berytus,  64. 

Bessus,  ^^,  133. 

Birs  Nimroud,  53. 
Biscay,  Bay  of,  ^. 
Black  Plague,  430. 
Black  Pnnce,  Edward,  The,  429,  430, 

431- 
Blanket,  Thomas,  431. 
Boadicea,  30L 
Boccaccio,  406. 
Boc-land,  331. 
Bceotia,  92,  t2t,  129, 142. 
Boethius,  298. 
Bohemia,  o,  32c,  354,  383. 
Bohemond,  346,  348. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  of,  433. 
gologna,  38$, 
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Bonaventura,  373,  389. 

Boniface  VIll.  (Pope),  399. 

Book  of  the  Doul,  39. 

Bordeaux,  431,  436. 

Borsippa,  53. 

Botta,  42. 

Bouchart,  38. 

Bouli,  101^,  no. 

Bradwardine,  389. 

Brahmins,  Brahminism,  19,  20. 

Brasidas,  123. 

Brehon  Laws,  300. 

Brennus,  143,  270. 

Bretwalda,  302. 

Brian  Boru,  327. 

Britain  (ancient),  228, 251, 254, 258,  269, 

270,  275,  297,  300,  325. 
British,  325. 
Britons,  302, 325. 
Brittany,  303, 368,  416. 
Bruce,  David,  429. 
Bruce,  Edward,  428. 
Bruce,  Robert,  426  to  429. 
Bruges,  377,  380. 
Brundusium,  199. 
Bruttians,  199. 
Brutus,  234,  235. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of,  439. 
Buddhism,  14,  2a 
Bulgarians,  316,  345,  346. 
Burgundians  (race),  270,  298,  299,  435. 
Burgundy  (Kingdom  of),  321,  322;  da 

Duchy  of,  321,  322,  325,  400,  401. 
Burmese,  6,  297. 
Byblus,  63. 

Byzantine  Empire :  see  Greek  Empire* 
Byzantium,  262. 

Cadiz,  65. 

Cadmus,  67. 

Caen,  434. 

Caernarvon,  425, 

Caesar:  ^at  Julius  Casar, 

Cairo,  35. 

Calah,  47. 

Calais,  430,  431,  436. 

Caledonians, ^oL 

Calendar,  Julian,  233. 

Caligula,  25  l 

Caliphs,  The,  312,  314,  324,  391. 

Callimachus,  113,  138. 

Calneh,  44. 

Cambyses,  34,  73. 

Campus  Martius,  The  (Rome),  243. 

Canaan,  25,45,  K5,  63. 

Canary  Isles,  66. 

Candia :  see  Crete, 

Canossa,  322,  323,  339. 

Canterbury,  St.  Thomas  of,  417. 


Cannleius,  191. 

Canute,  32^,  3*5;  3*7,  330.       ^ 

Capetian  Kmgs  (France),  323,  &c. 

CapitoUne  Hill,  188,  243. 

Caprex  (Capri),  251. 

Caracalla  (Emperor),  258,  306. 

Caractacus,  301. 

Cardiff  Castle,  413. 

Carausiusj  30L 

Carlovingian  Kings  (France),  309,  316^ 

Cannd[|  Mount,  63. 

Carthage,  65,  66,  81,  148,  149,  203-208, 

.   209.  , 
Cassander,  137. 
Cassiodorus,  298. 
Cassius,  234,  235. 
Castes  (India),  18;  (Egypt),  35. 
Castile,  324,  386, 407,  408. 
Catana,  100. 
Catiline,  223. 
Cato  (Roman  censor),  209,  213,  216; 

Cato  the  younger,  232. 
Catullus,  239. 

Caucasian  race,  6,  7,  o,  11,  30. 
Caxton,  WiUiam,  438. 
Cecrops,  97. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  407. 
Celtiberians,  21a 

Celts,  7,  8,  II,  210,  228,  297,  303,  368. 
Cephren,  31,  17. 
Ceylon,  54,  60. 
Chabrias,  127. 
Chaldaea,  Chaldaeans,  10, 11,  24,  42,  43, 

^.  ,'*4'i5.  46,  54. 

Chalez  Castle,  422. 

Champollion,  291 

Channel  Islands,  413. 

Charibert,  302. 

Charlemagne,  3i7-32«i  337i   34^,  369, 

376,  387. 

rles  Ml 

rl( 

4'    ,  .^. 
Charles  the  Fair,  429. 

(1)  France:    Ch.  the  Bald,  338,387; 

Ch.  VII.,  435, 436. 

(2)  Germany:  Ch.  V.,  387. 
Charrx,  227, 

Charter  of  Liberties,  413. 

Charter,  The  Great,  413,  420,  423. 

Chaucer,  394. 

Chedorlaomer,  45. 

CheopSj  30,  37. 

Childenc  III.,  309. 

China,  11-16,  297. 

Chios,  93,  99,  124. 

Chivalry,  359,  360-366. 

Chosroes  I.,  306;  do.  II.,  311. 
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Christian  <<  Fathers/'  The,  266,  267. 
Christianity,   262-267,    etc,   300,  301, 

302,  3«7. 
Chrysostom,  St.,  267. 
Cicero,  222, 239. 

Cid,  The,  408 ;  and  see  Ruy  Diau. 
Cilicia,  65. 
Cimabiie,  195. 
Cimbri,  215,  219. 
Cimon,  118. 
Cincius,  216b 
Cinna,  221. 
Cinque  Ports,  412. 
Cistercians,  372. 
Civilization,  Egyptian,  34. 
Clarence,  Duke  of,  437,  438. 
Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  417. 
Claudian  Emperors,  250,  231. 
Claudian  (poet),  270. 
Claudius  (Emperor),  251. 
Cleisthenes,  ito. 
Clement  IV.  (Pope),  390. 
Cleomenes  III.  (of  Sparta),  144. 
Cleon,  122. 

Cleopatra,  139,  231,  236. 
Clermont  (Council  of),  344,  345. 
Clotilda.  299.' 
Clontart,  327. 
Clovis,  299,  308. 
Cluniacs  (monks),  372. 
Clusium,  173,  196. 
Colchis,  94. 
Cnidus,  99. 
Codnis,  107. 

Cologne,  369, 382,  394.     ^      ^,     ^ 
Colonies:    Phoenician,  65,   66;   Ca^ 

thaginian,  81 ;   Greek,  98,  99,  140, 

146, 15a 
Colosseum  (Rome),  2^3,  253. 
Colossus  (Rhodes),  14S. 
Columba,  St.,  372. 

Comitia  (RomanX  176-193,  etc.,  212. 
Commerce:  Egyptian,  33;  da  under 

Ptolemies,    139;    Babylonian,  53; 

Jewish,  57;  Phoenidan,  62-67;  see 

80;  Carthaginian,  80;  Greek,  100; 

Mediaeval,  359,  375-381. 
Commodus  (Emperor),  257, 
Commons,  434. 
Comnenian    Emperors  (at    Conftanti- 

nople),354, 
Connrmatio  Chartarum,  427. 
Confucius,  136. 
Conon,  i26i 
Conrad  11.  (of  Germany),  322 ;  do.  III., 

354,  37^ 
Constance,  Council  of,  384. 
Constantine  (Emperor),  263,  265. 


Constantinople,  262, 267,  303,  312,  313, 

^     346,  .357,  395. 

Constantius,  301. 

Corcyra,  121. 

Cordoi^  314,  315,  340,  301, 408. 

Cormth,  92,  no,  121, 128,  144, 145,146, 

209. 
Cornwall,  66. 
Corsica,  206,  307,  378. 
Cortona,  173. 
Cos,  99. 

Council,  The  Great,  410, 42a 
Crassus,  223, 225,  227. 
Cratinus,  158. 
Cremona,  206. 
Crete,  93,  357,  379. 
Croesus,  72, 112. 
Croton   (or"Crotona"),  100,  148,  161, 

167. 
Crusades,  ^41-360.    ist  Crusade,345- 

353;   2d,  353,  354;   3d.   354-356, 

421;  4th,   356,   357.     Later   Cr, 

^     357. 

Cumae,  100,  148, 195. 
Cumberland,  413. 
Cuneiform  Writing,  46. 
Curfew  Bell,  410. 
Curius  Dentatus,  199. 
Cyaxares,  50 ;  do.  IL,  59,  70, 
Cydades,  93. 
Cyme,  98. 
Cymn,  30a 
Cyprian,  St.,  266, 
Cypselus,  no. 
Cyprus,  65, 126,  352. 
Cyrene,  ^3,  100. 

Cyrus  (the  Great),  53,  59,  72,  73;  do. 
tlie  Younger,  76. 

Dadans,  253,  254,  273, 

Damascus,  66. 314. 

Damietta,  328. 

Danai,  94. 

Dandolo.  Henry  (Doge  of  Venice),  379. 

Danegdd,  417. 

Danelagh,  327,  328. 

Danes,  w,  3*7, 3*8,  3*9. 

Danegelt,  329, 


Danid,  $%,  59. 
Dante,  384,  393»  4o6. 


Dantzic,  376. 

Darius  the  Mede,  59 ;  Dar.  Hystaspis 
(Darius  I.), 59,  73, 74,  III,  112, 113,- 
Dar.  II.  (Nothus),  76;  Dar.  III. 
(Codomannus),  76, 131,  133, 134. 

Datis,74, 113. 

David  (King  of  Israd),  57. 

Decebulus,  253. 

Decemviri  (Roman),  190. 
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Decius  (Emperor),  258, 265. 

Dedus  Mus  (Roman  consul).  197. 

Delhi,  18. 

Delos,  93,  1 21. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  117,  141,  148. 

Demosthenes  (the  general),  1 22,  123;  do. 

the  orator,  128, 141, 160. 
Demotic  characters,  29. 
Denmark,  Danes,  9,  297,  316,  324,  376, 

385. 
Desiderius  (King),  318. 
De  Spencers,  428. 
Diaz,  Ruy  (the  "  Cid  '•),  361,  393. 
Diocletian  (Emperor),  200,  202,  265. 
Diodorus  biculus,  28. 
Diogenes,  164. 
Dionysius    I.  (of  Syracuse),   149;   do. 

\U  149. 
Diphilus,  159. 
Domesday  Book,  41 1. 
Dominic,  St.,    Dominicans,  340,    341, 

373,  389. 
Domitian  (Emperor),  243,  253. 
Doris,  92. 

Dorians,  97,  98,  99,  etc.,  122. 
Douglas,  433. 
Draco,  108. 
Dryopes,  94. 
Dublin,  327,  418,  432. 
Duilius  (Roman  consul),  205. 
Duns  Scotus,  37^,  389. 
Dunstan,  St.,  328. 
Dutch,  The,  16. 

Eagles  (Roman  standards),  227. 

Earls,  330. 

East  Anglia,  327,  328. 

Easter^  Empire:  see  Greek  Empire. 

East  India  Company,  14. 

Ecbatana,  74,  79,  134. 

Ecclesia  (at  Athens),  109,  no,  119. 

Edessa,  340,  354, 

Edgar,  ^28. 

Edgar,  the  Atheling,  410,  412. 

Edmund  I.,  328. 

Edmund  Ironside,  325,  329,  330,  413. 

Edomites,  57. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  325, 329,  330. 

Edward  the  Elder,  328. 

Edward  I.  (of  England),  358,  425  ;   do. 

II.,  427,  428  J   III.,    366,  380,  400, 

405,429,430;  IV.,  437,  438;    v., 

438. 
Edwin,  302. 
Egbert,  302,  325,  327. 
Egypt,  Egyptians,  6,  7,  8, 10,  11,  23,  25, 

41,  43»  60,  66,  73,  76,  132,  135,  137, 
^,    231,307,310,3". 
Elam,  44. 


Elath,  65. 

Eleanor,  Queen,  422. 

Electors,  The  (Germany),  382. 

Elephanta,  21. 

Elephantine,  26. 

Elijah,  63. 

Elis,92,98, 127,  155. 

EUora,  21. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  415,  422. 

Enchorial  Characters,  29. 

England,  English,  325-331,  409-4391 

Ennius,  215. 

Epaminondas,  125,  126, 127. 

Ephesus,  99, 147, 165. 

Ephialtes,  115. 

Ephors  (Sparta),  144,  145. 

Epictetus,  256. 

Epicurus,  163. 

Epirus,  92, 135,  141. 

Eratosthenes,  139. 

Erech,  44. 

Erigena,  370. 

Eryx,  143. 

Esarhaddon,  49. 

Esquimaux,  6. 

Essex,  302,  328 ;  Ethdbcrt,  302 ;  Ethel- 

burga,  302. 
Ethelred  I.,  327. 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  329,  330. 
Ethelwulf,  327. 

Ethiopia,  Ethiopians,  5,  32,  33,  49. 
Etruscans,  Etruria,  172,  173,  174,  195^ 

196, 198, 199,  276. 
Euboea,  92, 115, 119. 
Euclid,  137,  139. 
Eudes  (of  France),  323. 
Eumenes,  211. 
Eupatrids,  107. 
Euphranor,  167. 

Euphrates,  24,  32,  42,  52,  57,  63. 
Eupolis,  159. 
Euripides,  158. 
Eiu-ymedon,  124. 
Evil  Merodach,  53. 
Eycks,  Van  (the  painters),  396. 
Ezekiel,  59. 
Ezra,  60. 

Fabius  Maximus,  197;   another,  207; 

Fab.  Pictor,  171,  216. 
Faesulae,  270. 
Falerii,  173, 195. 

Feudal  System,  317,  331-336,  359. 
Finns,  6, 297. 
Fitzwalter,  Robert,  423. 
Folkland,  331. 
Flamininus,  145,  208. 
Flanders,  323,  377,  379,  380,  415,  431. 
Flavian  Emperors  (Rome),  253, 
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Florence,  378,  384,  393,  405,  406,  407. 

Forum  (Roman),  188,  217,  242. 

France,  298,  299,  308,  309,  316,  321, 
322,  323,  369,  376,  379,  384,  385, 
386,  398,  399i  40O»  4>7,  4**,  426, 
429,430,431,432,454.  . 

Francis,  St.  (of    Assisi),  Franciscans, 

^     34i,,373. 

Franconian  Emjperors  (Grermany),  322. 
Franks,  259,  298,  299,  317,  321. 
Frederick    L  {Barbarossa\    {of     Ger. 

many),  355,  396,  402  ;  do.  II.,  357, 

396;  do.  III.,  397. 
Free  Companies  {or  Free  Lances),  400. 
French  Language,  299. 

Gabinian  Law  (Rome),  222. 

Gad,  58. 

Gades,  65. 

Gaels,  300. 

Gaius,  304,  306. 

Galatia,  143,  22a  ^ 

Galba  (Emperor),  252.  ^ 

Galilee,  61. 

Galileo,  406. 

Gallia   Cisalpina,  172,    196,  206,  225, 

23a 
Gallia  Transalplna,  228. 
Gallienus  (Emperor),  259. 
Ganges,  17,  24. 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  431. 
Gascony,  323,  426. 
GauK  Gauls,  The,   143,  172,  191,  225, 

227,  228,  230,  250,  270,  271,   275, 

297,  299,  328,  409. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  431,  433, 
Gautama,  20. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  42^. 
Gaza,  131. 
Gela,  100. 

Gellius  Egnatius,  198. 
Gelon  (of  Syracuse),  148, 
Gemot,  410. 

Genghis  Khan:  s^  Jenghis  Khan. 
Genoa,  377,  378,  379- 
Gensenc,  271. 
Genucius,  19a 
Geoffrey,  414,  415, 418,  422. 
Gepidae,  307. 

Gerbert:  se^  Sylvester  11,  {Pope). 
Germans  (race),  7, 1 1 :  see  also  Teutons, 
Gernians  (ancient  nation),  228, 248,  249, 

256,  258,  259,  260,  271,  272,  273. 
Germans,    Germany    (medixval),  296, 

299,  3oo»  3'6,  3»8,  375»  376,  377, 

384,  386,  394. 
Gets,  130. 
Ghent,  377,  380. 
Ghibellines,  402, 403. 


Gibraltar,  33,  313. 

Giotto,  395. 

Gizdi,  30,  37, 

Glendower,  Owen,  433,  434. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  349,  350,  351. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  431. 

Gloucester,   Humphrey  of,    435,    438, 

439. 

Gloucester,  Statute  of,  425. 

Good  Emperors,  The  (Rome),  253- 
256. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  17. 

Good  Parliament,  431. 

Goths,  258,  259,  260,  270,  271,  272,  278, 
298,  299,  313. 

Gracchi,  The,  216,  217. 

Granada^  340,  392,  408,  409. 

Gray  Friars:  st&  Franciscans, 

Greece,  Greeks  (ancient),  6,  11,  33,  34, 
89,  etc.,  145,  146,  etc.,  20Q  (^see 
Athens,  Sparta,  &c.) ;  Gr.  deities, 
J  52, 153;  Gr.  festivals,  games,  iS4 ; 
Gr.  literature,  155-159;  Gn  philos- 
ophy, 160-164;  Gr.  architecture, 
164, 16^  ;  sculpture,  165-167;  paint- 
ing, 167;  music,  168,  etc. 

Greek  (Byzantine)  Empire,  30^  etc., 
397,  etc.,  316,  323,  342,  356,  357, 
395,  etc.:  see  Constantinople  and 
Turks. 

Greek  Fire,  347. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  266. 

Gregory  VI 1.  (Pope),  322,  338,  339. 

Grey,  Sir  Richard,  439. 

Gualo,  Legate,  424. 

Guelfs,  402,  403. 

Guienne,  323,  435. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  324,  346,  379. 

Gylippus,  124. 

Hadrian  (Emperor),  254,  273,  301. 

Hales,  Alexander  de,  389. 

Halicamassus,  99,  147,  159. 

Halys,  49,  70,  72. 

Hamburg,  347, 

Hamilcar  Barca,  205,  206. 

Hamitic  race,  7,  11,  22. 

Hampden,  417. 

Hanging  Gardens,  53. 

Hannil»],  204,  206,  209. 

Hanse  Towns,  377, 

Hapsburg   Emperors   (Germany),   397, 

400. 
Hardicanute,  325. 
Harold  I.,  325,  330. 
Harold  II.,  325,  330. 
Harmodius,  110. 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  315. 
Hasdrubal,  205,  207,  208. 
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Hastings,  Battle  of,  325,  328,  330. 

Hastings,  Earl,  43^. 

Hebrews  (race,  nation),  7, 10, 11,  23,  46, 

55,62. 
Hector,  14. 
Heiira,  The,  311. 
Helena  (Empress),  265,  301. 
Hellenic  tribes,  9. 

Hellas,  Hellenes,  8,  91,  93, 101, 297. 
H^loise,  387. 
Helots,  103. 
Helvetii,  The,  228. 
Hengist,  301. 
Henry  L  (of  England),  413,  414;  do.  II., 

415,  416,  417.  418,  419,  421.  422; 

do.  III.,  424 ;  do.  ly.,  433,  434 ;  do. 

^•^^35.  436;  do.  VI.,  435,  436, 437, 

438  ;  da  VII.,  439. 
Henry  I.  (of  Germany),  321 ;  do.  III., 

322 ;  do.  IV.,  322, 323,  339;  do.  v., 

*T     339; 

Heptarchy,  302. 

Heraclius  (Emperor),  307,  312. 

Herculaneum,  245,  2^3. 

Hermanaric,  268. 

Hermes,  Egyptian,  39. 

Herodotus,  23,  34, 148,  159. 

Herostratus,  147. 

Heruli.  276. 

Hesiod,  156. 

Hezekiab,  48,  58. 

Hierarchy,  Egyptian,  35. 

Hiero  L  (of  Syracuse),  148,  157;  do.  II., 

140,20^. 
Hieroglyphics,  28,  29,  30. 
Hieronymus  (of  Syracuse),  150. 
Hildebrand  (Pope):  see  Gregory  VII, 
Himalaya  Mountains,  9. 
Hindoos,  6,  7,  11,  17,  22. 
Hindostan,  9. 

Hipparchus,  no;  do.  astronomer,  139. 
Hippias,  no,  112. 
Hippocrates,  161. 
Hu-am  (King)  of  Tyre,  58,  66. 
Hoang-ho,  12. 
*'  Holy  Lance,"  The,  349. 
Homer,  95,  no. 
Honorius  (Emperor),  270,  301. 
Horace,  244. 

Horatius  (Roman  Consul),  190. 
Horsa,  301. 
Hortensius  (Roman  Dictator),  194;  do. 

(orator),  239. 
Hotspur,  433,  434. 
Hugh  Capet  (of  France),  323. 
Hundred  Years'  War,  429,  434,  436. 
Hundreds,  331. 
Hungary,  Hungarians,  297, 318, 322, 325, 

345»346.    . 


Huns,  268,  271,  272,  273,  274. 

Huss,  John,  383. 

Hyksos,  31. 

Hyperides,  140. 

Hyrcania,  226. 

Hyrcanus,  John,  61. 

Iberians,  210,  228. 

Icpnium,  342,  3^3,  355. 

Ideographic  writing,  29. 

"Iliad,"  The,  95,  139,  ,56. 

lUyrians,  130,  135,  142. 

India,  17,  66,  133. 

Indian  culture,  21. 

Indo-European  (Aryan)  race,  7, 204,  314. 

Innocent  III.  (Pope),  339,  340,  341,  383, 

422. 
Inquisition,  The,  341,  373,  409. 
"  Institutes,"  The  (Roman  law),  306. 
Institutiones,  304. 
Inventions,  Chinese,  15. 
lonians,  94,  99,  100,  101, 122. 
Iran,  69. 
Ireland,  300, 303,  328,  418,  428,  431,  432, 

Irrigation,  32. 

Irish,  228,  327,  431. 

Isabel,  Queen,  408,  429. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  408,  418,  428,  431, 

432,  433- 
Isaeus,  154. 
Isaiah,  59. 
Isis,  39,  40. 
Islamism,  309,  311. 
Isocrates,  164. 
Israel,  56,  58,  70,  71. 
Isthmian  games,  155. 
Italian  race,  172. 
Italic  tribes,  9. 
Italy,  100,  172,  299,  316,  318,  368,  369, 

375»  3?8,  384, 385, 393, 402-407. 

iack  Cade,  4^6. 
aniculan  Hill  (Rome),  194. 
anus  (Temple  of),  237. 
apan,  16. 
apanese,  6. 

ehanghir  (Sultan),  16. 
ehoiachin,  53,  58. 
enghis  Khan,  13,  18,  315. 
eremiah,  59. 
erome,  St.,  267. 

erusalem,  32,  58,  59,  61,  222,  253,  254, 
^    ^277,  342,  349,350.  35i>355>  356,357. 
Jeshua,  59. 
Jesuits,  14. 

Jews  (see  also  Hebrews  SLud  Jerusalem), 
8»  72,  254,  345,  381,  388,  392,  409, 
412,427. 
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Jezebel,  69. 

Joan  of  Arc,  435. 

John  (of  EngUnd),  339, 122,  423. 

John  VIII.  (Pope),  338;  do  XII.  (Pope), 

338. 
John  of  Salisbury,  389. 
John  Scotus  :  see  Erigena. 
Jonah,  50. 

Joseph  (patriarch),  31. 
Josiah,  33,  58. 
Judaea,  56,  60,  61,  62. 
Jugurtha,  188,  218. 
Julia  Lex  (Rome),  219. 
Julian  (Emperor),  26,  74. 
Julius  Casar,  223,  239,  300 ;  Jul.  Paulus, 

304- 

Justinian  (Emperor),  303,  304,  306. 
utes,  301,  302,  325. 
uvenal,  247. 

Karlings :  see  Carlavingian. 

Kamak,  36. 

Kenilworth,  Dictum  of,  425. 

Kent,  301,  436. 

Khartoom,  26. 

Khorsabad,  42. 

Kildare,  408. 

Kilkenny,  Statute  of,  431. 

Knights  (Roman),  212;   do.  Mediaeval 

Orders,  351,  352,  353  ;  Knighthood, 

in  Chivalry,  363-366. 
Konigsberg,  376. 
Koran,  ^11. 
Koyunjik,  42. 
Kublai  Kahn,  13. 

Laborers,  Statute  of,  430, 

Laborosoarchod,  53. 

Lacedaemon,  92  :  see  Sparta. 

Laconia,  92,  103. 

Lactantius,  267. 

Laevinus  (Roman  Consul),  199. 

Lambeth,  Peace  of,  424. 

Lamia,  141. 

I-ancaster,  House  of,  and  Lancastrians, 

419,  420,  428,  429,  430,  433,  436. 
Lanfranc,  411. 

Langton,  Stephen,  Archbishop,  422. 
Languages,  9,  51,  302,  303. 
.  Languedoc,  340,  381. 
Lao-Tse,  12,  14. 
Laplanders,  6,  297. 
Latimer,  Lord,  431. 
Latin  (races),  7,  8,  9,  11,  90,  173,  297; 

do.  (nation),  174,  180,  196,  200;  do, 

(language),  299,  339. 
Layard,  42. 
Lebanon,  58,  63. 
Legion  (Roman),  186. 


Leicester,  Earl  of,  424. 
Leinster,  418. 
Leipsic,  383,  387. 
Lemnos,  93. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  (Emperor),  312. 
Leo  I.  (the  Great)  (Pope),  377 ;  do.  Ill 
(Pope),  318,  337  ;  do.  VIII.  (Pope) 

338- 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  406. 

Leonidas,  114;  do.  II.,  144. 

Leontini,  100. 

Leopold  (of  Austria),  Duke,  401. 

Lepidus,  235,  236. 

Lesbos,  93.  98. 

Levant,  The,  378. 

Lex  Julia,  219. 

Libnah,  49. 

Licinius  (Roman  tribune),  192. 

Liguria,  211. 

Lithuanians,  9,  11,  297. 

Livius  Andronicus,  215. 

Livy,  245. 

Locris,  92. 

Lollards,  383,  434. 

Lombards,  298,  307,  318. 

Lombardy,  381,  ^96,  397. 

London,  2,77,  43^,  437- 

Longchamps,  422. 

Longinus,  259. 

Lords,  434. 

Lords  Appellant,  432. 

Lorraine,  321,  401. 

Lothar  ^King),  321. 

Lotus  Plant,  40. 

Louis  le  D^bonnaire  (of  France),  321. 
387;  do.  VII.,  354,  418;  do.  IX.." 
357»  398,  399 ;  do.  XL,  400, 401, 438; 

Louis,  Prince  (of  France),  423,  424, 

Louth.  418. 

Lubeck,  376,  377. 

Lucan,  245. 

Lucanians,  173,  198, 199. 

Lucian,  257. 

Lucilius,  238. 

Lucretius,  239. 

LucuUus,  220. 

Lusitania,  210. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  205. 

Luxor,  36. 

Lycurgus,  103-105,  144. 

Lydia,  72,  112. 

Lyons,  382,  387. 

Lysander,  125. 

Lysias,  160. 

Lysimachus,  137. 

Lysippus,  166. 

Macartney,  Lord,  14. 
Maccabees,  The,  61,  140. 
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Macedonia,  9a  (or  Macedon),  127-129, 
137,  140,  142,  144,  146,  208,  209. 

MadagasGU',  6. 

Mad  Parliament,  424. 

Maecenas,  244. 

Magi,  The,  79,311. 

Magian  Religion,  70. 

Magna  Char^  423,  424. 

Magna  Graeda,  100,  123,  148. 

Magnates,  94. 

Magyars,  6,  297,  316,  325. 

Mahomet,  310,  311 ;  Mahometanism,  8, 
x8, 19,  20. 

Mahrattas,  18. 

Maimonides,  392. 

Maine,  4x6,  422. 

Malay.  6, 11. 

Malcolm,  338,  4x2. 

Malta,  3^2. 

Manasseh,  58. 

Manchoos,  The,  14. 

Manetho,  28,  31. 

Mankind,  Rsu^  of,  5.        ' 

Manuel  Comnenus  (Emperor),  353, 354. 

Manx,  303. 

Maracanda,  133. 

Marcellus,  150.  207. 

March,  Earl  of,  433,  434. 

Marco  Polo,  13, 16. 

Marcomanni,  256. 

Marcus,  413. 


Mardonius,  74,  75,  112,  116. 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  435-438. 
Mar^ret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  426. 


Marius,  210,  219,  221. 

Martial,  246. 

Masinissa,  209,  218. 

Massap^etae,  The,  73. 

Massilia  (Marseilles),  100. 

Matilda,  Empress,  414,  415. 

Mausoleum,  The,  147. 

Maximian  (Emperor),  260. 

Maximinus  (Emperor),  258. 

Mayors  of  the  Palace  (France),  308. 

McMurrough,  Dermot,  418. 

Meath,  East  and  West,  418. 

Mecca.  ^10,  312. 

Mediaj  Medes,  24,  50,  52,  71,  72. 

Medicis,  The,  405,  406,  407. 

Medina,  312. 

Megaris,  92,  108. 

Memnonium,  31. 

Memphis,  30,  31,  35,  37,  40. 

Menander,  159. 

Menes,  30. 

Menkeres  (or  Mycerinus),  31,  38. 

Mentz  (or  Mainz  or  Mayence),  345, 382. 

Menu,  Institutes  of,  19. 

Mercia,  328,  329. 


Merciless  Parliament.  432. 

Merodach-Baladan,  48. 

Merodach,  Evil^  53. 

Merovingian  Kmgs  (France),  299,  308, 

,,    309,316. 

Mesopotamia,  24,  42,  45,  349. 

Messalma,  251. 

Messana,  100, 205. 

Messenia,  92,  103, 11 1, 127. 

Methymna,  98. 

Michael  Angelo,  406. 

Micon,  166. 

Mikado,  17. 

Milan  (city),  260,  269,  394,  395. 

Milesians,  300. 

Miletus,  99,  100, 124. 

Milford  Haven,  439. 

Milo  (the  athlete),  148. 

Miltiades,  X13. 

Mimnermus,  156. 

Misenum,  241,  245. 

Mithridates,  220,  227. 

Moabites,  57. 

Mohammedanism :  see  Mahometanism, 

Monarchy,  The  New,  438. 

Monasticism,  267,  372-374. 

Money  bills,  434. 

Mongolian  Race  (Moguls),  6, 1 1, 17, 297, 

„    3^3,  315,  316. 

Monks :  see  Monasttctsm, 

Mons  Sacer  (Rome),  189,  190. 

Montague,  438. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  424,  425. 

Montferrat,  Marquis  of,  357. 

Montpelier  379,  387. 

Moors,  313   (see  Saracens),  315,  324, 

340,380,392,408,409. 
Morea,  91. 
Morocco,  40. 

Mortmain,  Statute  of,  426. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  428.  429. 
Mortimer,  Sir  Edwara,  433. 
Mosul,  42. 
Motes,  331. 
Mummius,  146,  209. 
Mycenx,  93. 
Mycerinus,  38. 
Myron,  166. 
Mytilene,  98. 

Nabonadius,  53. 

Nabopolassar,  50,  52. 

Naevius,  215. 

Names  of  Places,  331. 

Nantes,  416. 

Naples  (ancient)  (Neapolis),  100. 

Narbonne,  340,  379. 

Narses,  306. 

Navarre,  324,  407, 
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Nearchus.  134. 

Nebuchadnezzar.  33,  43,  52,  53,  58,  65. 

Necho,  33,  50,  66. 

Negro  Race,  5, 11. 

Nehemiah,  60. 

Nemean  games,  155. 

Neri^lasser,  53. 

Nero  (Emperor),  245,  251,  264. 

Nerva  (Emperor),  254. 

Netherlands,  375. 

Neville,  Lord,  431. 

New  Zealanders,  6. 

Nice  (Nicaea)  (Asia   Minor),  342,  347, 

357  J  4om  Council  of,  267. 
Nicholas  I.  (Pope),  3^8;  do.  II.,  338. 
Nicias    (the   general),    123,    124;    do. 

(painter),  167. 
Nicomedia,  260. 

Nile,  24,  25, 26, 27, 39, 40, 63  :  see  Egypt. 
Nimrod,  44. 
Nimroud,  42. 

Nineveh,  47,  49,  S©,  66,  70,  78. 
Ninus,  47. 
Nismes,  351. 
Nisoean,  70, 
Nitocris,  31. 
Noah,  44. 
No  Ammon,  36. 
Nominalists,  388. 
Norman  Conquest,  330. 
Normandy,  323,  324,  398,  409,  410,  412, 

„     413,  4151  416,  418,  422,  430»  435- 
Normans,  325,  329,  330 :  see  rf or  semen, 
Norris,  42. 

Norsemen  (or  "  Northmen,"  or  "  Nor- 
mans "),  298,  316,  324,  413. 
Northumberland,  432,  433,  434. 
Northumbria,  302,  328,  329. 
Norway,  9,  297,  324,  376,  413. 
Novels,  The  (Roman  law),  306. 
Novgorod,  377, 
Nubia,  26. 
Numantia,  210. 
Numidia,  209,  218. 
Nureddin,  354. 
Nuremberg,  385. 
Nushirvan :  see  Chosroes, 

Occam,  William,  389,  390, 

Octavianus  and  Octavius :  see  Augustus 

Casar. 
Odoacer,  276,  298. 
Odyssey,  The,  95, 139,  156. 
Ogulnii,  The  (Roman  tnbunes),  193. 
Otdcastle,  Sir  John,  434, 
Olympiads,  107. 
Olympic  games,  107, 149. 
Olynthiacs,  The,  128. 
Olynthus,  128. 


Omar  (Caliph),  350, 

Oi>hir,  57, 66. 

Origen,  266. 

Orleans.  272, 

Ormuzdi  70,  77. 

Orodes,  227. 

Oscans,  172. 

Osiris,  39,  40. 

Ostracism,  no. 

Ostrogoths,  268,  298,  316. 

Oswald,  302. 

Otho  (Roman  Emperor),  252. 

Otto  (Otho)  the  Great  (of  Germany), 

322,323. 
Ovid,  244,  245. 
Oxford,  328. 
Oxford,  Provisions  of,  424. 

Pacuvius,  2i6. 

Padua,  387. 

Paestum,  100. 

Painters,  Mediaeval,  395. 

Palatine  Hill  (Rome),  179. 

Palermo,  380. 

Palestine,  2^,  C2,  137,  322,  3C0  (see  also 

Crusades),  341,  357,  358. 
Palmyra,  67,  259. 
Panathenaea,  106. 
Pandects,  the  (Roman  law),  306. 
Pantheon,  the  (  Rome),  243, 
Papirius  (Roman  consul),  197. 
Papyrus,  ly, 
Paris,  323,  387,  398. 
Parliaments,  420,  4241426, 428,431, 432, 

433,  434. 
Parrhasms,  167. 
Parthenon,  The,  164. 
Parthia,  225,  226,  254,  273, 
Pasargada,  79. 

Patriarch  (of^Constantinople),  303. 
Patricians  (Roman),  176,  188, 194,  213, 

217. 
Patrick,  St.,  300. 
Paul,  St.  (Apostle),  264. 
Pausanias  (Spartan  king),  in ;  do.  the 

writer,  166. 
Pausias,  168. 
Pelasgi,  93,  142. 
Pelopidas,  125,  127. 
Peloponnesus,  91,  92,  98,  no,  in,  143. 
Pembroke,  Earl  of,  424. 
Pentateuch,  64. 
Pepin  (of  Heristal),  309. 
Pepin  the  Short,  309,  316,  337, 
Percies,  The,  433,  434. 
Perdiccas,  137. 
Per|^amus,  146,  211. 
Periander,  no. 
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Pericles,  117,  118,  119,    122,  160,  161, 

168,  169. 
Perioeci.  The,  103, 145. 
Perrers,  Alice,  431. 
Persepolis,  79, 13^ 
Perseus  (of  Macedon),  145,  209. 
Persia,  Persians  (ancient),  6,  7,  9,  10, 

II,  23,  24,  34,  60,  69-78 :  see  under 

Wars  ;  do,  mediaeval,  291,  307, 314. 
Persius,  246. 
Peter,  St.,  263,  264. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  342-345 . 
Peter  Lombard,  389. 
Petrarch,  394,  406. 
Petreius,  231. 
Phaedrus,  245. 

Phalanx,  The,  128,  129,  132, 142. 
Phalaris,  148. 
Pharaoh  Hofra,  33. 
Pharaoh-Necho :  see  Necho. 
Phamaces,  232. 
Phidias,  119,  165,  166. 
Philae,  26. 
Philemon,  1^9. 
Philip  of  Macedon,   128;     do.    V.  of 

Macedon,  145,  208. 
Philip  of    Valois   (France),  400,  401 ; 

Philip  IV.  (of  France),  353  :  Philip 

Augustus,    355,    356,   398;   Philip 

the  Fair,  400,  422. 
Philippics.  The  (of  Demosthenes),  128 ; 

do.  of  Cicero,  235. 
Philistines,  57. 
Philopoemen,  144,  145. 
Phocoea,  99. 
Phocis,  92,  143. 
Phocion,  141. 
Phoenicia,  Phcenidans,  7,  10,  11,  23,  34, 

47,  52,  62-69,  71,  222,  300. 
Phraates,  227  (note). 
Phrygia,  220. 
Phrynichus,  158. 
Picts,  301. 

Pindar,  131,  149,  157. 
Pisa,  378. 

Pisistratus,  109,  no. 
Plagues,  Oriental,  256,  274. 
Plantagenets,  416,  410. 
Plato,  34,  149,  160,  161,  162. 
Plautus,  215. 
Plebeians  (Roman),  176,  178,  188,  194, 

213. 
Pliny  (the  elder),  245  ;  do.  the  younger, 

Poitou,  415,  418. 
Poland,  9  324,325,  554. 
Pole,  Sir  Michael  de  la,  432. 
Polybius,  195. 
Poly  carp,  147. 


Polycletus,  166. 

Polycrates,  110. 

Polygnotus,  166. 

Pompeii,  246,  253. 

Pompeius  Magnus  (Pompey  the  GreatX 

61,  220,  221,  222,  225,  230,  231. 
Ponthieu,  430. 
Pontine  Marshes,  233. 
Pontius  (the  Samnite),  197,  198. 
Pontus,  220,  222,  232. 
Popes,   323,    326-341,    358,    371,    372, 

399,  403- 
Portuguese,  16,  298. 
Porus,  18,  133. 
Potidaea,  129. 

Praemunire,  Statute  of,  430,  432. 
Praetorians  (of  Rome),  251,  257. 
Prague,  383,^84,  387. 
Praxiteles,  166. 
Privy  Council,  435. 
Probus  (Emperor),  259. 
Proconsuls,  212,  218. 
Procopius,  308. 
Propertius,  244. 
Propraetors,  212,  218. 
Proscriptions  (of  Sulla),  221 ;     do.  of 

Octavius  and  Antony,  235 
Protogenes,  167. 

Provencal  language,  299,  392,  393. 
Provence,  299. 

Provisors,  Statute  of,  430, 452. 
Prusias,  209.  ' 

Psammenitus,  34. 
Psammetichus,  33. 
Ptolemais,  64. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  60;  Ptol.  I.  (Soter),  of 

Egypt,  137;  do.  II.  (Philadelphus), 

137;  do.    III.     (Euergetes),    138; 

do.    IV.     (Philopator),     138,    140; 

do.  V.     (Epiphanes),  29,  139. 
PublicanijThe,  212. 
Publilius  Philo,  193  ;  do.  Volero,  190. 
Punjaub,  The,  384. 
Pydna,  128. 
Pyramids,  26,  28,  37. 
Pyrrhus,  141,  142, 143,  149,  199. 
Pythagoras,  148. 
Pythian  games,  155. 

Quinctilian^  238,  247. 
Quirinal  Hill,  175. 
Quia  Emptores,  Statute  of,  425. 
Quo  Warranto,  Statute  of,  426. 

Radagaisus,  270. 

Radnor,  433. 

Ramses,  31. 

Ratisbon,  385. 

Ravenna,  241,  307,  337,  394. 
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Rawlinson,  42,  43. 

Raymond  (of  Toulouse),  346,  349 ;  do. 
VI.,  340- 

Realists,  The,  390. 

Red  Sea,  8,  35,  57. 

Rehoboam,  58. 

R6n6,  King,  435. 

Reuben,  58. 

Rhegium,  100,  199. 

Rheims,  ^87,  435. 

Rhodes,  65,  99,  124,  141,  147, 352,  380. 

Ricci,  Father,  14. 

Richard  I.  (of  England),  355,  356,  421  ; 
Richard  II.,  419;  do.  III.,  439. 

Richmond,  Earl  of,  439. 

Ricimer,  273. 

Riga,  376. 

Rise  of  the  Commons,  432. 

Robert  of  Flanders,  34b;  do.  of  Nor- 
mandy, 346;  do.  Guiscard  (the 
Norman),  324,346,  379. 

Roderick  the  Goth,  ^13. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  18. 

Roger  Guiscard,  580. 

Roland  (the  media val  hero),  318. 

Rolf  (or  Rollo)  (the  Norman),  324,  409. 

Romance  languages,  '299,  303,  368. 

Roman  Empire,  237,  240,  etc.,  250, 
etc.,  257,  etc.,  260,  etc.,  267,  etc., 

269,  etc. 

Romans  (ancient),  3,  6,  9 ;  Rome  (Re- 
public), 171,  etc.;  Roman  deities, 
202,  203;  roads,  201  ;  aqueducts, 
214,  literature,  21c,  216,  238, 
239,  244,  247 ;  civil  law,  300,  304, 
306,  387,  409- 

Rome   (the    city),   241-243,     244-247, 

270,  272,  273,  307,  318,  336,  381. 
Romulus,  203;    do.   Augustulus   (Em- 
peror), 276. 

Roscelin,  388,  ^ 

Roses,  Wars  of  the,  436,  438. 

Rosetta  stone,  28,  29. 

Rouen,  434,  435. 

Roum  (Sultanate  of),  342,  348,  353. 

Rubicon,  The,  199,  230. 

Rudolph    of    Hapsburg  (Emperor    of 

Germany),  397 
Runnymeade,  423. 
Russia,  9,  325. 
Rutilius,  304. 
Ruy  Diaz  (the  "  Cid  ")  313,  361  (note), 

393. 

Sabaka,  48. 
Sabines,  173,  174,  180. 
Saguntum,  206. 
Saladin,355,256,4i9. 
Salamanca,  380. 


Salisbury,  410. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  436. 

Salamis,  75. 

Sallust,  239. 

Salvius  Julianus,  254. 

Samaria,  58. 

Samnites,  173,  196,  197,  198,  219. 

Samoieds,  6. 

Samos,  93,  99,  121. 

Samuel  (prophet),  57. 

Sanctuary  (right  of),  374. 

Sanscrit,  9,  21,  150. 

Sapor  (of  Persia),  259. 

Sappho,  157. 

Saracens,  298,309,  312,  313,  315,316, 

324,  341,  350,  352,  391. 
Sardanapalus,  47. 

Sardinia  (the  Island),  65,  206,  307,  378. 
Sardis,  72,  74,  78,  79,  102,  114. 
Sargon,  48,  58,  65,  70. 
Sarmatians,  260. 
Sassanidx,  258. 
Saul,  55,  57. 

Saxon  Emperors  (Germany),  321,  374, 
Saxons  (tribe),  290,  301,  302,  318. 
Saxony  (South),  301 ,  West,  302 ;  East, 

302. 
Saxony  (Old),  328. 
Sayce,  42. 

Scandinavians,  298,  303,  324. 
Scholastic  philosophy,  359-361. 
Science,  Chinese,  15. 
Scilly  Isles,  66. 
Scipio  (Africanus  major),  207,  208,  216; 

do.  Afric.  minor,  209,  210.    , 
Scone,  426,  427. 
Scopas,  166. 
Scotists,  373,  389. 
Scotland,  30a 
Scots,  301, 302,  328,  412,  426,  427,  428, 

^      429»  432.  433,  434.  43^. 

Scrope,  434. 

Scutage,  418. 

Scyres,  94. 

Scythia,  65,  74. 

Seianus,  251. 

Seleucidae,  The,  i;57, 146,  226. 

Seleucus  1.  (of  oyna),  137,  140. 

Selinus,  100. 

Seljuk,  315,  342. 

Semiramis,  47. 

Semitic  race,  7,  11,  23,  62,  204,  310,  311. 

Seneca,  24^. 

Sennacherib,  48,  49,  58. 

Senones  (Gauls),  196,  198. 

Septimius  Severus  (Emperor),  258,  304. 

Septuagint,  60,  139. 

Sesostris :  see  Ramses. 

Sestos,  75. 
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Scverus,  301. 

Sextius  (Roman  tribune  and  consul), 

192. 
Shaftesbury,  328. 
Shah  Jehan,  18. 
Shalmaneser,  47 ;  do.  II.,  48. 
Shat-ryas,  19. 

Shepherd-kings  (Egypt) :  see  Hyksos, 
Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  432. 
Shinar,  41,  44. 
Shires,  331. 
Shishak,  32. 
Shuking,  12. 
Siamese,  6,  297. 
Sicily,  65,  100,  142,  147,  149,  173,  205, 

286,  302.  351. 
Sicyon,  no,  144. 
Sidon,  33,64,67. 
Sigismund  (Emperor),  384. 
Sikanians,  173. 
Sikels,  173. 
Simonides,  157. 
Sinope,  loa 
Slavonians,  7,  8,  9,  11,  256,  297,  303» 

o     316.3J5.      . 

Smyrna,  98,  146. 

Socrates,  161,  162. 

Sogdiana,  133,  136. 

Soliman  (Sultan),  347. 

Solomon,  57,  58,  66, 67. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  436. 

Solon,  108,  109,  157. 

Sophocles,  119, 159. 

Souls,  Transmigration  of,  2a 

Spain  (ancient  and  mediaeval),  65,  205, 
207, 208, 21C,  231, 241, 250,  '^54,  270, 
27s,  297,  298,  299,  312,  313,  315, 
318,  324,  380,  386,  391,  407-409- 

Sparta,  92,  103,  121,  etc,  143, 144. 

Sphinx,  25,  37. 

Spires  (Spcyer),  345,  385. 

Sporades,  93. 

Spurius  Cass'ius,  189. 

Strathclyde,  728. 

States-general  (France),  399. 

Stephen  of  BIois,  414,  41s* 

Stephen  (Count  of  Chartres),  346 ;  do, 
III.  (Pope),  337. 

Stilicho,  269,  270. 

Stoicism,  262. 

Strongbow,  418. 

Suabian  Emperors  (Germany),  396, 397. 

Sudras,  19. 

Suetonius,  247. 

Suevi,  275. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of,  432,  435. . 

Sulla,  221,  222. 

Suphis,  31. 

Surenas,  227. 


Susa,  44,  74,79,134. 
Susanon,  158. 
Susiana,  24. 
Sussex,  301. 

Sweden,  9,  297,  324,  376,  386. 
Switzerland,  400, 401. 
Sweyne,  327,  329. 
Sybaris,  100, 149. 
Syene,  26. 

Sylvester  II.  (Pope),  370. 
Syracuse,  100,  123,  149,  150. 
Syria,  23,  33,  35,  48,  49,  57, 61,  67,  71, 
307,  3>o,  3141  3*0. 

Tacitus,  247. 

Tadmor,  67. 

Taj- Mahal,  The,  18. 

Tancred,  346,  349. 

Tarentum,  100,  143,  148, 198, 199. 

Tarifa,  313. 

Tarik,  313. 

Tarshish,  57. 

Tartar-race,  5, 14,  268, 304,  318. 

Tasso,  346. 

Templars:   see    Knights    (mediaeval), 

and  352. 
Temple,  The  (London),  353. 
Terence,  215. 
Terpander,  168. 
TertuUian,  266. 
Teutonic      Knights:      see      Knights 

(mediaeval). 
Teutons  (race),  7,  8,  9,  11,  218,  219, 

271,  297 ;  do.  tribe,  218,  409. 
Thales,  161. 
Thaletas,  168. 
Thanes,  33a 
Thammuz,  69. 
Thebes    (Egypt),  30,  31,  35,  50;  do. 

(Boeotia),  125,  127, 13a 
Themistocles,  113,  114,  115, 117, 118. 
Theobald,  416.    * 
Theocritus,  138. 
Theodoric,  272,  298. 
Theodosian  code,  304. 
Theodosius  (Emperor),  269. 
Theognis,  157. 
Thera,  99. 
Theseus,  106. 
Thespis^  158. 
Thessalia,  91,  92, 142. 
Thessalonica,  269. 
"  Thirty  Tyrants,"  The,  125. 
Thomists,  373,  389. 
Thracians,  32,  74, 130, 135. 
Thrasybulus,  149. 
Thucydides,  122,  159. 
Thurii,  148. 
Tiberius  (Emperor),  251,  264. 
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Tibullas,  244. 

Tibur  (Tivoli),  255. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  47 ;  do.  II.,  48, 58. 

Tigranes,  220,  227. 

Tigris,  4,  8,  24,  42,  44,  47,  63,  67. 

Timanthes,  167. 

Timoleon,  149. 

Timur  the  Tartar  (Tamerlane),  18. 

Tirhakah,  49. 

Tithings,  331. 

Tiryns,  93. 

Titus  (Emperor),  61,  62,  253. 

Tolosa  (Toulouse),  298,  323,  340,  373, 

383,  388,  399. 
Torquatus  (Roman  consul),  197. 
Touraine,  416,  ^22,  430. 
Tower  of  London,  412,  413,  432,  433, 

439- 

Towns  (growth  of)  in  Europe,  335,  374- 
380. 

Trajan  (Emperor),  247,  254,  265. 

Treason,  Statute  of,  431. 

Treaties  (or  Peaces,  Alliances,  Con- 
ventions, etc.)  : — 
Antalcidas,  76,  126,  146. 

Bretieny,43o»43'. 

Brundusium,  236. 

Caudine  Forks,  197. 

Constance,  396,  402. 

Falaise,4i8. 

Pecquigney,  438. 

Troyes,  434. 

Verdun,  321. 

Wmchester,  41^. 
Trebizond  (Empire  of),  357. 
Treves  (Trier),  260,  345,  38a. 
Tribonianus,  306. 
Tribunes  (Roman),  189,  191. 
Tripolis,  64^ 

Tripoli  (in  Palestine),  351. 
Triuniph  (Roman,)  187,  188. 
Triumvirate,  First,  225 ;  do.  Second,  235, 

236. 
Troubadours,  392,  393. 
Troy,  94,  95. 
Tudor,  Owen,  437. 
Tudor,  Henry,  439. 
Tunis,  40,  66. 

Turks  (and  Turkey),  297,307,  3»5>  34i, 
^     342,  347,  354,  355,  357- 
Tuscany,  405. 
Tusculum,  239. 

Twelve  Tables  (Roman  laws),  190,  304. 
Tycoon,  17. 

Tyrants  (Greek),  109,  no,  148,  149. 
Tyre,  56,  63,  64,  69,  132. 
Tyrrheni :  see  Etruscans, 
Tyrtaeus,  156. 


Ulphnas,  26S. 

Ulpianus,  306. 

Umbrians,  17^,  196, 198. 

Umbro-Sabellians,  173. 

Universities  (rbe  of),  387, 389. 

Unlearned  Parliament,  The,  434.  . 

Ur,  44. 

Urban  II.  (Pope),  345. 

Utica,  66,  204,  232. 

Vaisyas,  19.  . 

Valens  (Emperor),  269. 

Valentinian  I.  (Emperor),  268;  do.  III., 

304,  336- 
Valerian  (Emperor),  258,  265. 
Valerius,  191. 

Valois  Kings  (France),  400. 
Vandals,  259,  260,  269,  270,  273,  274, 

298,  306. 
Varro,  239. 
Varus,  248, 249. 
Vasco  di  Gama,  16. 
Vedas,  The,  19, 155. 
Veii,  173, 195. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  245. 
Venice,  J07,  353,  357,  379,  403, 404- 
Vercingetorix,  188,228. 
Verdun,  345. 

Vermandois  (Count  Hugh  of),  346. 
Vespasian  (Emperor),  252,  253. 
Vexin,  The,  412. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  26. 
Villeins,  330. 
Virgil.  215,  244. 
Viriathus,  210. 
Visigoths,  268,  269,  270,  272,  298,  399, 

yz^  316. 

Viteilius  (Emperor),  252. 
Vladimir  (of  Russia),  325. 
Volaterrae,  173. , 
Volscians,  173, 195. 
Volsinii,  173. 
Vortigem,  301. 

Waldenses,  382. 

Wales,  303,  413,  414,  425, 426,  433. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  427. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  345. 

Walworth,  Sir  Thomas,  432. 

Wars: 

Alexandrine  (of  Julius  Caesar),  231. 

Cxsar  and  Pompey  (Rome),  230,  231. 

Hundred  Years',  400,  429,^434,  436. 

Lamian,  141. 

Marcomannic,  256. 

Marius  and  Sulla  (Rome),  221. 

Mithridatic,  First,  220 ;    Second,  221. 

Octavius  and  Antony  (Rome),  235, 
236. 
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Wars  — continued, 

Peloponnesian,  121-125. 

Persia  and  Greece,  73-76,  111-117. 

Persia  and  Macedon,  131-133. 

Phocian  (or  First  Sacred  War),  128. 

Punic  Wars,  204 :  First  do.,  205, 
206;  Second  do.,  206,  208,  210; 
Third  do.,  209. 

Rome  and  Macedon,  208,  209. 

Social  (or  Marsic)  (of  Rome),  219. 

Sparta  and  Persia,  125.  . 

Sparta  and  Thebes,  125-127. 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  436,  437,  438. 
Waterford,  327,  418. 
Wat  Tyler,  432. 
Wedmore,  Peace  of,  327. 
Wessex,  302,  327,  329. 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  433. 
Westminster  Hall,  413. 
Westminster,  Statute  of,  425. 
Wexford,  418. 
Wiclif,383,  431,  432. 
William  1.  (of  England),  410  ;  do.  Rufus, 

412,  414. 
William  of  Normandy,  325,  330. 
William  the  Lion  (of  Scotland),  418, 
Winchelsey,  Archbishop,  427. 
Witan,  325,  329,  330. 
Witcnagemot,  331,  420. 


Wonderful  Parliament,  The,  432. 
Woodvilles,  The,  437,  438,  439. 
Worcester,  Earl  of,  433. 
Worms,  316. 
Worsted,  414, 

Xanthippe,  162. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis,  16. 
Xenophon,  76, 159,  161. 
Xerxes,  74,  75,  in- 11 6. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  408. 

Yang-tse,  12. 

York,  HOuse  of,  and  Yorkists,  419,  420^ 

429,  435.  436,  437- 
Young,  Dr.,  29. 

Zagros  Mountains,  47,  70. 

Zedekiah,  33,  59. 

Zend  (language),  9,  70. 

Zendavesta,  The,  71,  80, 155. 

Zeno.  163. 

Zenooia,  259. 

Zenodotus,  139. 

ZerubbabeJ,  59. 

Zeuxis,  167. 

Zidon,  48. 

Zoroaster,  71,  i*]^  310. 
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PHILIPS'  HISTORICAL  READERS 


z.    STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     128  pages; 

38  Short  Lessons,  with  numerous  Explanatory  Notes  i 
62  beautiful  Pictures,  and  a  Map  of  England  and  Wales. 
Price,  36  cents. 

These  stories  from  English  history  form  one  of  the  brightest  and  mosi 
attractive  Reading  Books  ever  published.  Each  story  is  not  only  well  writ- 
ten, but  also  beautifully  illustrated.  The  portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece,  is  extremely  fine.  Altogether,  this  book  is  an 
admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  history. 

a.  EARLY  ENGLAND,  from  Pre-historic  Times  to  the 
Year  1154*  192  pages ;  54  interesting  Lessons  with  useful 
Notes;  94  attractive  pictures;  6  finely  engraved  maps. 
Price,  42  cents. 

In  this  beautifully  illustrated  and  well-written  little  book,  the  story  of  the 
making  and  founding  of  the  nation  is  g^phically  sketched.  The  opening 
section  contains  vivid  pen  and  pencil  pictures  (based  on  the  latest  antiquarian 
and  geological  research)  of  life  in  that  country  in  pre-historic  times  —  the 
periods  of  the  men  of  the  caves,  the  stone-hatchet  men,  the  bronze-workers,  etc. 

3.  MIDDLE   ENGLAND,  from  1154  to  1603.     256  pages; 

Price,  62  cents. 

In  this  book,  tlie  history  of  the  country  is  continued  from  the  reig^  of 
Henry  II.,  when  the  welding  of  Saxons  and  Normans  into  one  compact 
people  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  modem, 
social,  political,  and  scientific  ideas  had  at  last  been  fully  thought  out.  The 
aim  has  not  been  to  give  merely  the  "  lives  "  of  the  king^  and  queens,  or  the 
records  of  war  and  victory,  but  to  present,  clearly  and  accurately,  the  real 
history  of  our  English  forefathers  during  what  may  be  justly  termed  the 
decisive  period  of  English  history. 

4.  MODERN   ENGLAND,  from  1603  to  1883.     272  pages. 

Price,  62  cents. 

In  this  book,  the  great  events  of  the  last  aSo  years  are  graphically  and 
succinctly  described  and  fully  illustrated.  The  high  educative  value  of  good 
pictures  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
illustrations  form  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Series.  The 
greatest  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  an  absolutely  impartial  toaf 
throughout  the  Series. 
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PHILIPS' 
GEOGRAPHICAL    READERS. 


THESB  READERS  have  been  most  carefully  prepared, 
and  the  publishers  feel  confident  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  style  and  quality  of  the  matter,  the  num- 
ber and  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  legibility  and  accuracy 
of  the  maps  and  diagrams,  the  books  will  be  found  superior 
to  any  other  similar  series,  and  will  render  the  study  of 
geography  interesting  and  attractive.  The  series  contains 
ao  less  than  800  valuable  illustrations  and  map8< 

X.  FIRST  STEPS.  Part  I. ,  explaining  *  *  plans  of  schooi 
and  playground,  the  cardinal  points,  and  meaning 
and  use  of  a  map.'*   With  word-lists  and  summaries,  32c. 

3.  FIRST  STEPS.  Part  II.  "  The  size  and  shape  of 
the  world,  geographical  terms  simply  explained  and 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  map  of  England,  and 
physical  geography  of  hills  and  rivers "    .     .     .    .     56c. 

3.  ENGLAND,   Physical    and    Political,   in   a  graphic 

narrative  form 43c 

4.  BRITISH  ISLES,  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 

and  AUSTRALASIA,  described  in  a  series  of  well 
written  sketches  of  voyages,  travels,  etc.  ....     6sc. 

5.  EUROPE,  Physical    and    Political,    described  in  a 

series  of  narratives  of  voyage  and  tours.  With 
Appendix  —  Latitude  and  longitude ;  day  and  night; 
the  seasons 75c 

6.  THE  WORLD.    A  series  of  voyages  and  travels  in 

Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia.  With  Appen- 
dix—  Interchange  of  productions;  circumstances 
which  determine  climate 86c 
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NATURAL   HISTORY  READERS. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

Author  of  "  Homes  Without  Hands/'  etc. 


THIS  SERIES  OP  READERS  is  carefully  graduated, 
both  as  to  matter  and  language ;  the  list  of  words  for 
spelling  is  selected  with  due  regard  to  actual  experience  of 
children's  difficulties,  and  is  therefore  in  every  way  fitted  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  ordinary  reading-books. 

Nothing  more  readily  interests  children  than  animal  life. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  lower  readers  no  animals  are 
introduced  but  those  that  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  children ; 
the  subjects  are  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  way 
naturally  to  the  scientific  classification  introduced  in  the 
higher  books. 

FIRST   READER. 

Short  and  simple  stories  about  Common  Domestic 
Animals 25c. 

SECOND   READER. 

Short  and  simple  stories  about  Animals  of  the 
Fields,  Birds,  etc 36c 

THIRD   READER. 

Descriptive  of  familiar  Animals  and  some  of  their 
wild  relations 50c. 

FOURTH   READER. 

The  Monkey  Tribe,  the  Bat  Tribe,  the  Mole,  Ox, 
Horse,  Elephant,  etc 65c 

FIFTH   READER 

Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  etc. 650. 

SIXTH   READER. 

Molluscs,  Crustacea,  Spiders,  Insects,  Corals,  Jelly 
Fish,  Sponges,  etc 6sc. 
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PHILIPS* 
GEOGRAPHICAL    CHART 

for  Elementary  Classes.  One  larfire  sheet.  Size, 
68  X  54  Inches.  Mounted  on  calico,  rollers, 
and  varnished «   •   $5.00 

Comprises  the  following ;« 

(a)  A  large  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Part  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Illustrating  the  various  Geograph- 
ical Definitions,  Political  and  Physical. 

(d)  A  large  Pictorial  Scene,  illustrating  to  the  eye  the 
chief  Features  of  Land  and  Water. 

(c)  Diagrams  of  Schoolroom,  Schoolhouse,  and  Ground 

Plan  of  School  Buildings. 

(d)  Mariner's  Compass. 

(e)  Pictorial  View  of  the  Course  of  a  River,  from  its  Source 

to  the  Mouth. 

(/*)  Diagram  illustrating  method  of  ascertaining  direction 
from  the  Sun  —  North,  South,  East,  or  West. 

(g-)  Map  of  the  Globe,  showing  Division  of  Land  an4 
Water. 

(>l)  Six  Typical  Heads,  illustrating  the  Races  of  Mankind. 

(0   The  Earth  in  Space. 

(/ )  Diagram  showing  the  Curvature  of  the  Earth. 

The  above  Chart  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
vriil  be  found  extremely  helpful  in  class  teaching. 
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OBJECT-LESSON   CARDS. 


THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  LESSONS  ON  OBJECTS 
as  a  means  of  elementary  instruction  is  now  so  gener- 
ally recognized  as  to  cause  an  increasing  demand  for 
appliances  adapted  to  this  mode  of  teaching. 

THESE  OBJECT-LESSON  CARDS  have  been  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  demand.  The  subjects  have  been  selected 
and  the  information  condensed  with  much  care.  Their 
special  feature  consi'sts  in  the  subjects  being  illustrated  by 
specimens  of  raw  and  manufactured  materials  attacked  to 
each  Card,  which  give  td  the  lessons  an  interest  more  vivid 
and  permanent  than  can  be  obtained  by  mere  pictorial 
representation 

COMPLETE    IN    THREE    SERIES. 

I.  THE   VEGETABLE   KINGDOM. 

Specimens  of  Leaves,  Flowers,  Nuts.Bark,  Wood, 
and  other  substances  attached  to  the  Cards,  illus- 
trate each  subject.     Set  of  20  Cards     ....     $8.25 

II.  THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM. 

The  subjects  are  illustrated  by  pictures  of  the 
Animals  referred  to,  and  by  specimens  of  Skins, 
Leather,  Wool,  Cloth,  Hair,  Fur,  Silk,  Feathers, 
Shells,  and  various  other  materials.  Set  of  14 
Cards $8.25 

III.  THE   MINERAL   KINGDOM. 

Samples  of  Ores  and  other  mineral  substances, 
wood  engravings,  and  manufactured  articles,  illus- 
trate the  various  subjects.     Set  of  14  Cards  .     .     $8.25 

The  size  of  each  Card  is  aox  13  inches,  and  each  Series  is  enclosed  ia  a 
handsome  wood  box. 

*  *  *  A  complete  and  detailed  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Card  will  be  sent 
on  application. 
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